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INTRODUCTORY. 


HE idea of publishing a portion of my diaries. along with some of my own 
drawings and sketches I conceived in January of this year. Having kept 
the former since I was a child, and being in possession of a very large number 
of the latter—close upon a thousand to pick and choose from—I felt that the 
notion was not altogether an unhappy one; at the same time, I could not help 
thinking that it would amount rather to my writing an autobiography, and this 
I certainly had no intention of doing. 


“Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well ;" so with this motto 
working in my head, I decided to use the material I had in hand, and make the best of it with a view 
to turning out a work that might, if nothing else, be the means of recalling happy days in the company 
of others, and giving food for reflection to many of my readers, as well as hoping that it might here 
and there be found both amusing and instructive. 

A diary is invaluable to anyone who will take the trouble to keep it. A few facts and passing 
thoughts recorded daily or weekly serve to instil truth into the writer. We all know how, as time goes 
on, the doings and sayings of many often become exaggerated. Let a man put down at the end of each 
day what he and others have done, or said, or thought, and it will be harder for him then to make 
mistakes when discussing the past. Every man or woman who mixes up work and pleasure with a due 
amount of thought is sure to have something to say, something worthy of being handed down for the 
benefit of another. Personally, I have had the pleasure of reading the private diaries of several who 
have lead but simple lives, people who have only been known to quite a small circle, yet from the 
perusing of each I have reaped much benefit. It cannot be expected that everyone should keep a 
journal ; very many whose lives lie in a narrow groove, so to speak, would be unable to think of anything 
to write, but there are some who have more leisure and time for thought that could do so. 

Had it not been that I was in a position to illustrate my own writing, I should never have been 
presumptuous enough to unfold what little has been done in connection with a life such as my own, 
though it has not been altogether uneventful. The mixing up of two professions, with a fair amount of 
sport of one kind and another thrown in, and finally settling down to one of them, has of itself been 
sufficient to give me ample opportunity of seeing a good many sides of life. In no profession in the 
world does one find better opportunities for studying character all round than in that of a doctor. From 
the time he, as a student of medicine, sits by the bedside of a hospital or dispensary patient, entering 
into the past history, hereditary tendencies, surroundings at home and at work, and habits as to food 
and drink of that patient, and attempting to diagnose the disease by what knowledge he may have then 
of the alimentary, circulatory, respiratory, and nervous system, and so forth, to the period of his daily 
rounds in a town or country practice, he has stored up and keeps increasing a power for knowing 
thoroughly almost at first sight all those with whom he comes in contact. There is, it is true, the top- 
hatted, frock-coated physician of the town, or the top-booted and horsy doctor of the country who, 
though qualified to kill or cure in name, is but a quack by nature—a man who has not studied 
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character, and therefore has not thoroughly learnt his profession, one who only looks upon and treats 
his patients as a tradesman serves his customers. But, taking the medical profession as a whole, as it 
stands in our day, we may look upon it as the noblest and most self-sacrificing of all professions. There 
is many a high-minded doctor who does wear a chimney-pot and robes himself in the conventional 
garb, just as there are many who can afford the time—yes, and even find it to their advantage in the 
long run—to ride across country with their patients and others in the wake of hounds—not because they 
for one moment expect to be called to treat an accident, but they know that in the hunting-field their 
presence is always appreciated, and they themselves are the better able to understand and sympathise 
with those whom they are in the habit of treating as patients. A hunting doctor who attends well to 
his work is always popular. 

Art and medicine go well together ; by this I imply that the necessary training to grasp a certain 
amount of knowledge of the one assists the mind to master the principles of the other. 

It has been said that “ Art is nature seen through the medium of an intellect,” and it has also been 
said that “ Art is truth, and truth is art.” If, then, there be any spark of love for nature, truth, and art 
born in or acquired by a student of medicine, surely the amount of training that it is necessary for him 
to undergo before he can possibly meet with success amongst his patients must so raise the standard 
of his observation and intellect that a very little further study of the beautiful side of life will be 
sufficient to make him a fair judge of an artist's work. A doctor possessed of an artistic turn of mind is 
certain to have within him the embodiment of truth. There have been from time to time some members 
of the medical profession—Sir Charles Bell, the great surgeon, is one of the best examples that I can 
mention—who have been in a position to carry on the two professions with almost equal success up to 
the end of their days, but these instances are rare. To master both professions requires not only un- 
common skill, but a fair amount of capital to come and go upon. 

Art and sport can go hand in hand, and it is a well-known fact that many of our best artists have 
been keen sportsmen. Some of the artists of to-day, who are quite at the top of the tree in line work— 
G. Denholme Armour of Punch fame, for instance, who is the very best sporting sketch artist we have at 
present, and whom I know to be a good rider to hounds—devote a large amount of time to hunting, 
shooting, and fishing ; and it is only natural that the love they bear for these sports should tell in their 
work. They have the opportunities of observing Nature, and the people, and animals, which they 
depict much closer than those artists who stay at home and make use of another person's talents 
without observing for themselves. 

I may note that while copying out the passages from my diaries I was often reminded of circum- 
stances not referred to in them, and have here and there thought fit to enlarge upon these. Wherever 
this has been done, square brackets have been used, indicating that the contents has been added since 
the diaries were written. Had I cared to do this oftener than I have done, it would have been easy to 
fill another volume or two simply with facts and anecdote connected with my school and college life— 
let alone my short-lived medical career—and references to the number of intellectual, sporting, and 
otherwise interesting people whom I have been fortunate enough to come across. 

A word or two with regard to the illustrations will not be out of place here. My object has been 
to select types of every class of work that I have attempted. It will be noticed, on rapidly glancing 
over the pages, that the style of drawing and medium employed is as various as the subject. It takes 
years for an artist to settle into one particular style and take up one special line; some never do. I 
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for one feel that it will be many years, if ever, before I adopt one style of work, and probably the chief 
reason of this is, that I have never studied art in the conventional manner under the influence of one 
particular school. Sketch artists usually ave versatile creatures—unless they are taken in hand early in 
their career—and are more at home with the point of a pencil or pen than with anything else. The best 
pencil drawing I think I ever did was one of a 21 Ib, turkey, which I hung on the schoolroom door at 
Allanbank, Grasmere, nearly fourteen years ago. I did it in less than a couple of hours by lamplight 
on Christmas Eve, and gave it to one of my sisters, who kindly lent me the same for reproduction, wide 
page 79. It may not please the Whistlerian school, but there are still some left, I hope, to appreciate 
realistic work as well as impressionism. I cannot say that the half-tone engraving has done quite 
Justice to this drawing, as is the case with many others in the book, but I believe that most of them 
have been done by John Swain & Son as well as it is possible to reproduce. Science is advancing so 
rapidly in this direction that every year shows some little improvement. It is often the engraver's fault 
if the high lights are taken out carelessly. I should like the reader to compare the half-tone engraving 
on page 25 with that on page 21 of “ Fairy,” or, again, the plate on page 92. In the first case, the white 
face and socks of the hunter have been rendered too white and harsh, while in the last two mentioned 
he will notice how carefully the engraver has taken out all the lights, so that there is nothing to destroy 
the general effect. In very many cases I have purposely not wished any touching-up by hand of the 
block to be done after the ordinary etching of the block ; for, unless the artist closely superintends the 
engraving himself, the character of the work may be completely destroyed, whether the engraved result 
be better or not than the artist's picture. Much work can be improved this way by a clever 
engraver, but more, to my mind, is spoilt. Anyone who knows anything about process work can tell at 
once whether a block has been touched up or not. On page 183 is an example of an artistic piece of 
engraving—my ée// is here improved upon, and this without my knowledge, but in this instance I am 
not altogether disappointed ! 

With the exception of three or four which I had made in Scotland, Messrs John Swain & Son, 
of 58 Farringdon Street, London, executed all the half-tone and line blocks, and took the greatest 
possible care of the originals put into their hands—a thing which is not always attended to, even by the 
best people. 

In Messrs George Waterston & Sons, of 56 North Hanover Street, Edinburgh, who have printed 
all my lithographic drawings since January 1895, I have indeed an excellent and high class firm to 
work with. No lithographers in our country take more pains than they do over the placing on to the 
stone of a litho-transfer and printing from it. Besides this, they have themselves undertaken the print- 
ing and binding of the whole work in a truly excellent fashion. Ina large work of this kind, where so 
many illustrations have to be incorporated with the letterpress, the matter of arrangement is no trifle. 
Few of those who skim over the pages of a book or magazine give one thought about the labour 
attached to this. Many will close the same and know that they have been looking through a tastefully 
arranged production, but how many people think, much less know, why it is so. It is a distinct art 
being able to arrange a page in which illustrations and letterpress are combined, so that the general 
result may be pleasing to the eye. There is an every-day style of setting up the pages of a book which 
has become too commonplace to be considered artistic by the critic. The arrangement may be in 
itself artistic enough, but the eye becomes weary of constantly seeing the same thing. We require 
a change, a change of arrangement to satisfy the ever hungry faultfinder. It would be difficult to say 
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who is the pioneer of fashion in this respect—each man picks up a wrinkle or two from his neighbour 
—a good painter of a picture has often no eye for the appearance of a page when it is set up, while a 
compositor, who may be no artist in other respects, is often an artist as far as the arrangement of the 
contents of a book. Artists, authors, publishers, and compositors must all work together for the good 
of the public, so as to try and give as much variety as possible to the ever-increasing flow of illustrated 
works. I have found this a useful plan to adopt; I take a blank sheet the size the page is to be, and 
rule out the space which the letterpress is to occupy, then place the engraver's proofs all ready trimmed 
round on the page as I think they ought to be. After trying several different arrangements, | settle on 
one in particular, and sketch out the position each plate is to take up for the compositor’s guidance. 
There are many ways, too, of arranging a single plate on a page; each situation gives a different effect. 
Some pictures look well placed right in the centre of the page, others do not. According to the subject 
you should arrange the plate, some with more margin above, others require it below, and so on. Then, 
again, the relationship of the plate to its title and the choice of type may be studied with advantage, | 
know of no periodical that makes more of a study of this branch of art than does The Studio, which is 
constantly bringing out something fresh, and always most artistic in the way it is got up. For per- 
fection of arrangement, too, glance over some of T. Fisher Unwin’s publications, and notably Lithography 
and Lithographers, by I. and E. R. Pennell; how full of good taste is this handsome volume. 

In conclusion, let me again thank the many who have kindly given me their permission to include 
reproductions of work that had been already done for them. In some cases I have not asked leave to 
do this, feeling sure that no objection would be raised. 

I have no one to thank for revising the proof sheets ot this work, though the services of my old 
and valued friend, Rev. C. H. Binstead, and his wife were at my disposal. I felt that, if anything 
required correction, the whole would have to be rewritten to please the man of letters, and therefore 
came to the conclusion that the letterpress, as well as the illustrations, should be the entire work of the 
author. 


GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, MB. 


December 1900. 


ERRATA, 


Page 1.—6 lines from bottom, for “much that would,” ete., read 
“more facts which would be of still greater interest to the 
readers of such a work than many of them already know.” 
4V.B.—Since the author wrote this, Sir Walter Gilbey was included in his 

recently published work, Anima/ Painters of England, a brief life of 
H. Alken. This portion of Mr Fothergill’s work was written in 
January, and in print before Sir Walter Gilbey’s handsome work 
was even announced. 


Page 118.—Last line but one, Sor “ Butchart,” read « Butcher,” 

Page 120.—12 lines from bottom, for “Colonel Houstoun-Boswall- 
Preston,” vead “ Colonel Sir Houstoun-Boswall-Preston,” 

Page 127.—13 lines from top, for “Mr Reynolds, huntsman,” read 
“Mr Reynolds’ huntsman.” 

Page 156.—7 lines from bottom, for « Herrings,” read * Herring.” 

Page 183.—5 lines from bottom, for “Elizabeth Butler,” xead 
“ Lady Elizabeth Butler.” 


Mr Georce Daksy on His Wetsx Cos, 1897. 


SKE CoH 
From time to time we see brief articles in 
The Studio, Art Journal, and other periodicals relating to 


the lives and works of great masters of the brush or pencil. Often these are 

just sufficient in detail to make one wish for more. Accompanying them are a few plates only, 
that show how great works of art had their origin in what appear to be simple sketches. It is 
rare to find the works of lesser artists so handled, and still more so to see in print an illustrated 
account of a sporting sketch artist. Without hunting through the catalogues of the thousands of 
volumes at the British Museum, I am unable to think of a single book that deals with such a 
subject. An artist should be able to tell his own tale best, and it is a wonder to me that more 
have not done so, be they Raphaels or respectable line artists for the weekly papers. In either 
case the art world, as well as the general public, would be no loser, Autobiographies are as 
valuable as biographies, and in many cases would be of far greater interest and more instructive 
than the latter. 

A sketch artist who deals with sporting incidents, to be successful, must be able to draw figures, 
animals, and landscape equally well. A life of such a one written, by himself cannot, therefore, fail 
to meet with interest, especially if it be profusely illustrated. Millais once said an artist should be 
able to draw or paint everybody and everything, but he did not imply that this could be done 
without careful study in each branch of art taken up. The sketch artist and the finished painter 
are two different people, and the former has certainly the easier task to carry out Millais’ words to 
the letter. : 

Near the beginning of this century Henry Alken, or “Alkin,” as his name has been sometimes 
wrongly printed—who was to G. Stubbs, B. Marshall, and J. F. Herring as J. Sturgess, G. D. Armour, 
Jalland, and Cuthbert Bradley are to J. Charlton, T. Blinks, and G. Wright of our day*—posed as a 
sporting sketch artist of no mean degree. To my knowledge no life of Alken exists, and certainly 
no autobiography was ever undertaken by him. If only some enterprising person like Sir Walter 
Gilbey, than whom no one, I feel sure, could cope with the task better, would collect sufficient 
matter to write this life, the book would be of everlasting value; but I fear the time is too far spent 
since his day to gather much that would be of still greater interest to its readers. Alken himself 
wrote and illustrated a small book on the horse, dealing with stable studies which enable us to see 
he was a careful observer, though many of his studies are far from accurate. It would be interesting 
to learn how he studied landscape and figures in his earlier days. Some of his landscape is excellent, 
both in colour and composition. He was a sportsman, and a great one too, who kept many good 
hunters himself and enjoyed hunting in the best of company. He was a rapid worker, and often 
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conceived his pictures and sketches with too much haste. For all this he was out and out the 


cleverest sketch artist in sporting circles of his time, and did more than anyone else to set in motion 
the thoughts of others who came after him in his particular line of art. No man, dead or living, 
has ever dared to cover repeatedly his canvas or paper with so many equestrians as Alken did, 
The general public of to-day have hitherto not had the opportunity of studying much of his work 
in the original state; some of his best pieces (he worked extensively in oils as well as with pen and 
pencil) have never yet been published, while many of those that have are only known to us as 
shockingly bad ‘reprints.’ We must remember that he flourished between the years 1810 and 
1835, and that he came before the days of photography, which has done so much to improve the 
drawing of our animal painters of the last thirty years or so. It is a well-recognised fact that 
all artists nowadays use, or have indirectly used, photographs to a little extent in the making of 
some of their pictures, especially those showing much action. There are some attitudes and pieces 
of foreshortening that it would be impossible to illustrate accurately without their assistance. If 
we examine the pictures relating to animals of the last century and at the beginning of this, we 
notice at once that our forefathers rarely depicted animals in action out of the profile, and when 
they did the result was a comical one, apart often from its absolute incorrectness. For a portrait 
of an animal pure and simple a good draughtsman should not, if he has opportunities for getting a 
sufficient number of sittings, use a photograph at all; but subject painters and sketch artists require 
either to study, or to have studied, at some time during their career instantaneous photographs of 
animals in motion, otherwise, as time goes on, their work would soon become out of date. I have 
heard it said that several of our greatest painters of animals never employ photographs. This may 
be the case; but, at the same time, before they can think out thoroughly certain positions and put 
them down on canvas, they must have indirectly studied photographs; they keep seeing and 
taking stock of the illustrations that appear weekly in the papers, and possibly some of them, 
owing to the fact of their possessing exceptional memories, never do require the aid of a photograph. 
Instantaneous photography, when it first invaded the art world (I can remember well the first 
pictures of horses galloping that resulted from a camera appearing in the Graphic or [/lustrated 
London News about 1883), taught artists to look out for certain positions which they never saw 
before, and thus they have been taught to observe Nature closer for themselves, Then, again, 
other artists are said not to use models. Probably they do not now, but they did at one time, 
when they were students. The horse itself, no doubt, is our best model; but clever beyond 
conception must be the man or woman who can draw without ever having studied an anatomical 
model, a racehorse or hunter in hard condition, with all his muscles and veins showing up in their 
proper places. To do this a person requires either a good knowledge of what is seen in the 
dissecting-room, or that of a true model of a horse. 

George Morland may have, aye, and did make pictures of his horses probably without ever 
seeing one dissected ; certainly he never saw a good model, excepting, perhaps, casts of the “Elgin 
Marbles.” But then, what quantity of hair did he see on the animals before him? A little more 
than a modern hunter's ordinary winter coat, we must admit. Hence much labour in modelling 
before painting was in his case saved. Morland did paint portraits of racehorses (about the only 
animals that were clipped closely in those days), but, knowing his “Inside of a Stable” and much 
of his other work as well as I do, I should not like to see these for fear of losing the intense respect 
and admiration I have for him as an artist. I know they would be hideously out of drawing, and 
not at all like our idea of racehorses, for who did in those days accurately place on canvas the 
combination of form, muscle, coat, and spirit that belonged to well-bred horses? Wooton, Seymour, 
Gilpin, Stubbs, Marshall, Herring, and others all had gross faults in their work, and greater than 
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those of our best modern painters, in whose work it would be difficult to find a fault at all. These old 
masters laboured under disadvantages, and were paving the way for others. That several of them tried 
to study Nature, even harder than many artists of the present day, we feel sure was the case. They 
spent more time in the stable and in the field and less in the studio than some we know of now. 

It may seem presumptuous on my part to talk about myself and some of my own methods of work, 
but, for the benefit of the amateur and those who like to know how a sketch artist sets to work, I intend 
to put forward in a very sketchy we 


y how I have endeavoured to shoot along towards better things. 
Many amateurs that I have come across, people who ride and hunt, fail to satisfy themselves through 
want of knowing how to set about their work. I can recall no book that will serve as a guide to them. 
They do not consider it worth their while to sketch landscape from Nature, or to get instruction from an 
animal painter, and they struggle on blindly, picking up scraps of information here and there, without 
any solid basis to stand upon. There are many hunting men and women, having plenty of leisure, who 
would dearly like to immortalise some of their stable favourites, and be able to sketch-in nicely various 
hunting incidents that they have witnessed, but, for want of proper instruction, they stop short ina 
hobby that always would be a constant pleasure to both themselves and their friends, 

As a rule, the gift of drawing is inherited. How far we cannot say, for some of the greatest painters 
can lay claim to no congenital disposition for art of any kind. 

Close observation of the special subjects required to be taken up is par excellence the greatest 
thing to be aimed at. . A person who is 


always in the company of horses should be the best one, if he or 
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she have the necessary talent, to draw them as they are. A friend once told me, perhaps with some 
little exaggeration, that he had never seen pictures painted in a more sporting style in his life than were 
done with common house-painter’s paints by an ostler at some livery stables. All the details were so 
good—the horses drawn in natural positions, and the harness and clothing put on in the way it should 
be. With some extra training this ostler, who was evidently a genius, might have made his mark, but 
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he died before he had further opportunities of coming to the light. His 
observation was at anyrate all there. 

So many, who have ridden all their lives, are comparatively quite 
ignorant of the stable and saddle-room, and, even if they sketch a bit, 
they do not take the trouble to thoroughly acquaint themselves with 
what is to be seen there for fear of their friends thinking they spend 
too much time in the company of grooms; and yet they sit hours 
together in the house over an easel trying to draw what they have 
not observed closely in the right places. They cannot, for the life of 
them, sketch in the tackle of a /uvnzshed hunter correctly, because 
they never have been in the saddle-room to make careful studies of 
individual bits, bridles, stirrups, saddles, etc. They cannot draw a 
horse in proportion because they have never seen a skeleton to examine 
and study, and they have no ideas relating to muscles and tendons, for 


(inte OE c Se the simple reason that they have never given themselves the opportunity 
E A Ctehor of dropping into a Veterinary College dissecting-room, or of inspecting 

fe aj — : ‘ A 
pe the dried specimens in the surgery of some horse-doctor, In fact, they 


draw from memory what they have never really studied closely with 
their eyes. 

Briefly, let me state how I have worked up the small reputation which I possess as a sketch artist, 
It will, I trust, serve as a guide to many amateurs, and assist a few to follow somewhat in the same 
footsteps with regard to methods of work, as my own, even though they should treat art entirely as a 
hobby outside sport ; and, at the same time, I hope my readers will pardon me for wandering here 
and there slightly from the beaten track. 

For many years one of my father’s greatest amusements was sketching in water-colours, and clever 
for an amateur were the sketches he made during his travels. Strange to say, seeing he has been fond 
of horses ever since he was a child, when he was in the habit of riding his Shetland pony every day 
of the week to a school three or four miles off his home in Westmorland, from the age of six until he 
went to a public school, I have never known of his drawing a horse of any kind. At one time he could 
dash in with pencil a head and shoulders of some eccentric-looking personage as well as anyone. His 
mother and some of her relations, notably Clarissa Elderton, my grandmother's first cousin, who 
married George Cattermole, R.A., were devoted to drawing. A great-uncle of mine and one of my 
aunts, Mrs Roden, were both above the average as amateurs with their pencil and brush; while my 
grandfather, Richard Fothergill of Lowbridge, near Kendal, was a skilful draughtsman, and was fond 
of making architectural designs for buildings on his property there and in South Wales. Two of my 
cousins, Sydney and Theodore Fothergill, won the first prize while at Eton in their respective years 
for water-colour drawing; the latter, after leaving school, exhibited at the Dudley Gallery and 
elsewhere, and his work was full of promise previous to his untimely death. He was a relative that 
such a one as I, wrapt up in the same hobby as himself, felt jt doubly hard to lose. His very wide 
circle of friends mourned the loss of one who was the most brilliant scholar of his time on the 
Oppidan side at Eton, who was such a prominent figure in the ‘ Pop” society, not only because of 
his seventy-seven inches, but owing to his great popularity and broad-minded views in debate, who 
was with Guy Nickalls and Lord Ampthill in the rowing eight, and who was equally loved there by 
both masters and boys. On the moor he was an excellent grouse shot, especially over dogs, and 
in spite of his enormous height rode well to hounds. He was, besides, an exceptionally fine billiard 
player; but art was nearer his heart than all, Many a good chat did we have together over the 
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paint-box, and often do | regret that his sad death has put an end to our companionship and the 
Opportunities now and again of discussing art together, 

None of my mother's family, the Crawshays,* ever to my knowledge were gifted in this way; | 
never saw any of their attempts at drawing. As far back as I can remember, my father encouraged me 
to scribble on paper. The margins of his Times newspapers were often well adorned with all sorts of 
rubbish. Some aspiring parents, doubtless, would have treasured up such embryonic pencil scratches 
as these and put their son to study with some R.A. on the first opportunity, but drawing in those days 
with me was only to be my hobby and not my profession. In very early days I copied a great deal. 
The first books that I can call to mind from which | was set to copy were “ Alice in Wonderland” and 
“ Through the Looking-Glass.” Sir John Tenniel’s careful draughtsmanship in these two lovely books, 
and John Leech’s humorous sketches in “ The Comic History of England” and in Punch, and George 
Cruikshanks’ fine penmanship were all suitable for impressing a young mind with a love of drawing. 

Later on, John Sturgess and Randolph Caldecott provided me with material to study. Some of 
the former's early work was especially good for copying. I refer to that of his done fifteen and twenty 
years back, while, of course, the style and choice of subject of the latter was inimitable. 

Personally I do not care for children and young people to get into a habit of copying too much ; it 
certainly did me no harm, but then I was given plenty of objects to draw from Nature as well, The two 
can work well together. I never copied anything after I was eighteen, and very little after I was fifteen, 

The first drawing of a horse from life that | can remember doing was at home in 1883, when I was 
fifteen. Of course I chose a very difficult position to start with, but, fired with my success in the 
attempt at a portrait, took it to school, and commenced dealing by selling it to a school-fellow for five 
shillings—four and elevenpence more than it was worth, 

At Uppingham, our dear old head-master, the late Mr Edward Thring, paid much attention to art 
both by way of having the various school buildings well decorated, and affording the best tuition to the 
boys. The late Mr Charles Rossiter, a very able teacher, and himself a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, was one of the old school who believed in the cast. Therefore, I had a rare dosing of the 
antique, and never had a lesson in animal or landscape drawing in my life, but picked up what I do 
know of it entirely by myself. Presiding over two small Sketching Clubs and acting as critic to the 
same about this time, served as a stimulus to my further efforts in the study of Nature. Three boys at 
Uppingham, including myself, had the extra privilege and opportunity of making a few studies from the 
live model. Our medium was charcoal on rough art paper; and we rubbed it in with the finger.+ Very 
effective sketches can be made in this way. I could never be induced to stand long over an easel, and, 
as medicine was to be my profession, as far as I knew then, it was perhaps well that it should be so. | 
succeeded, though, in getting the first prize open to the school of 400 boys three years in succession. 

My waistcoat pockets were scarcely ever without a pencil and piece of India-rubber, They often 
came into use in spite of my erratic and versatile disposition and inclination not to be too sedentary, 
Attention to minute details in my work at the present time I attribute partly to map-drawing in early 
days. At the age of thirteen I was awarded first prize for this, open to 180 boys at Leamington 
College. I feel this now a double honour, not only because there were many at the school over seven- 
teen years of age, but because I beat W. T. Maud. Ze Graphic war artist and correspondent, who was 
my senior, and a far better draughtsman in other ways than myself, and now a very clever and spirited 
artist. Even in those days I can remember what perfect little Highland soldiers he used to draw with 
pen and ink, covering foolscap paper with battle scenes. He it was who immortalised the Belvoir 
Hunt afterwards in a big picture, and did many illustrations for the “ Jorrocks” edition of “ Mr Facey 
Romford’s Hounds,” as well as many other and better sporting drawings. Dr Joseph Wood, now 


* See Appendix 3. + Vide reproductions from two of these large charcoal drawings appearing in Diary. 
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Head of Harrow, was our head-master. It is somewhat a coincidence that fifteen years after leaving 
Leamington I should pay a visit to the Doctor, a very old friend of my father’s, and one who had nursed 
me on his knee as a baby, and caricature him for Vanzty Fair. The cartoon appeared on September 
21st, 1899, and I did not forget to insert a repetition-book and a birch rod, that did TEN of us so much 
good, myself included! Mr Edward Thring of Uppingham, too, was a great believer in map-drawing: 
for teaching geography. I was lucky in securing his first prize for the best map of England, inserting 
in it the four great Roman roads, open to the school of 350 boys, and got an extra day’s holiday added 
to the Easter vacation, which I spent at Biarritz with my father at Chalet Violet, an uncle's residence. 
In 1887 I went to Edinburgh University to study medicine. Half of each year I lived in Scotland, 
with this result, that I ad get my degree, though I might have done this two years sooner. Athletic 
sports (hurdle-racing and long jump, over which I spent much time training), fox-hunting, and drawing 
were nearer my heart than examinations, though the practical side of my profession I was ever devoted 
to, and probably saw more all round hospital and dispensary work than the majority. Professor John 
Chiene,* hearing of my once failing in an examination, and knowing my weaknesses for sport, in writing 
to thank me for two drawings I had sent him, wrote the following nice note in his usual hearty way :— 


My Dear FOTHERGILL, 
Thad already framed the “Huntsman,” and now an original will hang beside him. I thank you 


heartily. I am sad over the medicine, but a cropper over a bullfinch—is that the thing ?—or a drop on toa turnpike 
road, over or thro’ a fence, sometimes ends in disaster—no fault of horse or man, but I should be careful (I write in 
ignorance.) Come to Waverley Station ; bring your clubs, and join us golfing to Kinghorn, etc. etc-—Yours truly, 

JOHN CHIENE. 
Such a note as this from a Professor to an undergraduate was not a discouraging one. 

Anatomy had a great charm for me. The first day I entered our beautiful and enormous dissecting- 
room and saw around at least a hundred students bending over some forty dead bodies in various stages 
of decomposition, with that peculiar, penetrating odour hanging about the room, I must own I never 
thought I could undergo the ordeal of being one of the number of these “butchers.” I touched the 
big toe of one body, and bolted out of the room quicker than I entered. The next day I bought my 
“part,” an arm (4s. 6d., I think, was the price), and commenced work. How soon one grew accustomed 
to the unpleasant, though all-important, task. Some men would even eat their lunch while dissecting — 
we had all sorts up there. I personally preferred to go elsewhere to feed, though I often and often sat 
dissecting and reading up over my part for three hours at a stretch. [| shall never regret taking first-class 
honours in Anatomy. The time spent over the human subject assisted me afterwards in understanding 
the superficial as well as the deep anatomy of the horse. It was all an excellent training for the mind, 
and increased my powers of observation, especially as | was in the habit of making careful drawings of 
my dissections. That eminent scientist Sir William Turner, and Professor of Anatomy, with his 
assistants, Dr Hepburn, Mr Harold J. Stiles and others took a special interest in my work. Sir William 
Turner rigged up for me a monstrous easel in his private room at the University, supplied me with 
paper and chalks, and gave me plenty of drawing to do for his lectures in the shape of parts of whales’ 
insides, idiots’ brains, etc. I was thus given the Opportunity of coming into private intercourse with 
one whom I admired as much as any man I have yet been acquainted with, one whose high- 
principled nature all round, coupled with his brilliant intellect and friendly disposition, has done much, 
very much, for the future success in life of a large body of Edinburgh medical students. 

With Messrs Harold J. Stiles and H. Alexis Thompson, two of the leading junior surgeons of 
Edinburgh just now, I spent a great deal of time, and with them, who were my seniors and the best of 
friends, brought out a coach-class anatomy and physiology diagram-album, for which I did about sixty 
drawings. 


* Professor Chiene has loyally left his post at the University to become Consulting Surgeon-in-Chief to the Medical Forces in S. Africa 
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Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart took me under his wing, and gave me also an easel and plenty of work 
to do in his department, illustrating his lectures with huge pictures of monstrosities that come under the 
eye of the physician. So did Dr R. A. Fleming, his assistant, who fitted up a room for the purpose in 
his house in Drumsheugh Gardens, and got me to do a large set of water-colour drawings for his future 
use. Hours on end, also in my spare time, did I sit over a microscope in Dr Fleming’s laboratory 
drawing for his thesis. For Dr Sims Woodhead, now Superintendent of the Royal College of 
Physicians’ Laboratory, London, I did several microscopical water-colour drawings, which were published 
in his great work on Practical Pathology. 

Professor John Chiene, who instilled the principles of surgery into me better than anyone else, 
and from whom I gathered so much commonsense in relation to both surgery and medicine, was also a 
good patron of mine; so was Sir John Batty Tuke. Many others besides the above had the use of my 
pencil. I calculated that I gave up some two thousand hours gratis of my leisure time to this kind of 
work, but the last year of my course I was obliged to charge small fees; it was becoming too great a 
call upon me. I never grudged an hour for anyone, as the extra benefit I derived from coming in 
contact with such people, not only in connection with work, but in other ways, was very great. 

All this time I never kept my eyes off a horse, either in the stable, on the streets, or out hunting, 
whenever I had an opportunity, for it was not until the season of 1892-93 that I, as an undergraduate, 
had horses of my own, and hunted regularly with the Linlithgow and Stirlingshire. About this time I 
made a few hunting sketches, long since torn up, as not worth looking at. My intimacy with the late 
Mr “Jack” Drybrough up there in matters bearing on sport stimulated me to better things. I made a 
moderate portrait of his ‘The Dream,” studied his fine collection of sporting prints, and collected for 
myself, and improved in my knowledge of a horse. He it was who first taught me to draw a boot to 
please a sportsman. Nobody in Scotland wore prettier boots than he did, and for a big man he had a 
capital leg for one. Many were the good sportsmen I came across in these days. The Youngers, 
Ushers, and Drybroughs; Messrs Falconer Stewart, C. Craig, Charlie” Young, C. T. Menzies, Haldane, 
“Jimmy” Rutherford, Stark, Ross, Player, Ned Cotesworth, and others. I think they were all rather 
interested in me for more or less establishing a precedent, because, with two or three exceptions, no 
Edinburgh medical student had ever kept hunters before, though the University could boast of nearly 
two thousand undergraduates, unlike the state of things at the wealthier Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, where hunting is and always has been indulged in more or less. Metcalfe, Charlie” Darnell, 
and Herbert Vaughan-Williams (a brother of F. Vaughan-Williams, late Master of the Galway Blazers 
and other packs), and “ Sandy” Alexander, had each of them anticipated me, but none of these hunted 
regularly with the L. and S. Darnell and Vaughan-Williams ‘digged” together, and kept a horse 
a-piece at Dunfermline to hunt with the harriers, putting in an odd day now and again with the L. and 
S. the year before I started. Alexander hired occasionally, doing duty as well with “ The Mounted 
Blacks ;" and Metcalfe, a Shropshire fellow, kept a couple of small horses, which he did very little with 
but drive and lark about on. He once attempted the big iron gate going into the cricket field at 
Corstorphine, and smashed himself and his horse up for the time being. But he was fond of tandem 
driving. 

The married and happiest state of things (two years before I qualified—we had a good few married 
students at Edinburgh of all ages up to sixty!) caused me to look out for an assistantship after taking 
my degree in October 1895, and wherever we went I had many opportunities of studying the horse as 
well as my patients ; but, though I was sometimes credited with having put the horse first, I can honestly 
say this was not the case. Once I took a “locum” for a month in Lancashire, in a manufacturing 
district. My friend Mr Walter Whitehead, the great Manchester surgeon, who, two years afterwards, 
was the means of saving my life by an operation for blood-poisoning, secured me this post. The hard 
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work there was greatly relieved by my having three 
good class horses to drive into the country. On 
several occasions I would take a saddle in the gig, 
and at certain spots, to avoid “rutty” lanes, would 
unharness and ride across country in a bee-line to 
various farm-houses. A doctor can often take liberties 
over the land of his patients, from which others would 
soon be warned off. 

In Staffordshire, where we once were three 


months, taking care of a practice for my invalided 
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chief, I was asked by him to see what an old thorough- 
bred mare of his was then made of. She had once 
won a big steeplechase. The mare was loaded with wind-galls, and looked only fit for light dog-cart 
work. But no, when on the turf, although two-and-twenty, she liked to go where others went. | had 
one capital day on her with Sir Peter Walker's Harriers, and she still knew what it was to fly a fence, and 
could stay all day with my weight on her. During the time I was here I enjoyed a somewhat eccentric 
ride to a patient one pitch dark night. The old mare I usually rode or drove was not in, and as six 
miles had to be covered there and back, | felt forced to get something to carry me. A sudden thought 
struck me that there was at a mill near at hand one of the big dray horses which looked as if he could 
serve my purpose. Certainly he was a bit lighter than the rest—his grand-sire, oddly enough, had 
been a Derby winner. Taking a saddle round myself to the mill stables, I begged the foreman to 
lend me “ Tommy,” a huge, big monster. 

“ You'll never be able to ride him,” he said laughingly ; “I can scarcely handle him at times on foot 
myself.” 

“We'll see about that, if you've no objection to his going out, and there's no time for us to 
stand talking.” 

Consent was therefore given, and the big fellow looked doubtingly at me as I popped on the 
saddle, but the girths wouldn’t go round him. I might have expected this. 

“Give me a roller and a small rug, and we'll do without a saddle,” I said. 

A plain leather strap and a bit of sacking had to do instead. No sooner said than done, and I was 
out of the yard, and “ Tommy” had to go, and he could go too. I galloped the whole Way, opened a 
large abscess in the neck of an old woman, dressed it, and was back in under an hour. 

Having been offered a share in this practice, for various reasons I declined the offer, and, as my 
chief was able to resume duty again, I determined to set up for myself at Hillmorton, near Rugby, 
where there was no doctor. Two years in the Midlands at Hillmorton and Rugby showed me that I 
would have to wait some time before a respect- 
able income could be made. A largish number 
of patients of a sort flocked into my surgery at 
Hillmorton, but it is quality, not quantity, that is 
required to enable a young doctor with a wife and 
family to subsist. One large-hearted patron and 
his household was not sufficient to keep us going! 
My friend in Rugby, “ Jack” Drybrough, who 
was then hunting from there, and whose death in 
1899, caused by an accident at polo, all good 
sportsmen who knew him have so much regretted, 
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very kindly lent me a grey mare and afterwards a polo-pony to do my rounds on. These were 
succeeded by a cob and a hunter of my own. 

The Darbys’ stable was near at hand, and if it had not been for the Darbys, Mr George A. 
Fenwick, and Mr O. C. Wallis—the latter then living at Crackshill, Crick —I should probably never have 
been able to do what I have done. They all restimulated my drawing powers, and made me know the 
right kind of horse, at information all 
round from Captain 
David Beatty and 
his son “ Charlie,” 
Messrs Lucas-Lucas 
(the animal painter), 
S. B. Darby, and 
J. S. Barber, the 
veterinary surgeonat 


and how it ought to 
be drawn. Hours 
upon hours I spent 
inthe Darbys’stables 
making studies of 
legs, and heads, and 
eyes, and ears, as 
well asa few portraits 
of hunters. I caught Finer Ravan \Soccasrsor) ran: Drawing aatow, Rugby (who most 
kindly lent me dried specimens of horses’ legs, ete., to study, as well as many rare sporting books and 
papers which I didn't happen to possess), doctors, horse-dealers, farmers, grooms, and all I came across 
that were sporting, and knew thoroughly what they were talking about. I never let a moment slide when 
I might be learning something new. Exercising and larking on many of the Darbys’ hunters, giving them 
condition gallops in the plough and stubble, sometimes getting on to as many as five fresh horses a day, 
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all served to increase my love for a horse and an eye for his character, so that I could draw him the 
better. It was hard work, for all this time I was taking copious notes of my cases in books for private 
satisfaction—a thing which not too many country doctors are in the habit of doing—visiting patients 


CAPT. DAVID LONG- 
FIELD BEATTY. 


(Reproduced from the Author's 
“Vanity Fair" Cartoon, 31st 
March 1898.) 
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hard, and riding hard. Over two hundred cases of measles in one epidemic in the village of thirteen 
hundred inhabitants, with complications and sequel, kept me going for a bit amongst the poor. Those 
were very happy days—the patients liked me and I liked the patients. Our village had its hunting 
magnate and his sporting wife and family, its parson, its doctor, its post office, and its everything else to 
make a parish more or less complete. The greens and roads were well kept, cottage flower gardens 
encouraged, sanitation carefully looked to, and the wants of the poor attended to, all through the 
lavish kindness of our “Squire” and a few others who were there before him, and assisted in backing 
him up. 

On three occasions I took ‘locums” for friends, once in Leicestershire and twice in Northampton- 
shire. On the first occasion my friend had two brutes of horses that he could make nothing of as 
hacks, and one had nearly killed him out hunting, both weight carriers, which he asked me to try 
and “ship into shape” for him by riding to all his patients. I rather enjoyed the change, but neither 
beast was fit for anything, in my mind, but a brougham ; their necks were bigger than a bull's, and 
they pulled and bored on you like a hard-mouthed cart horse. 

In Northamptonshire, one of my patients was a dealer, the best of good fellows ; so was his son, 
For a month, whether I had been out half the night at a patient's or not, I was up by six o'clock and 
away exercising for two hours over his land and elsewhere, giving the hound-pups a gallop and larking 
over fences; fresh horses each day to ride. How this exercise did brace one's self up for the day's hard 
work. An influenza epidemic on, too, at the time I was there, amongst the shoemakers ; 250 down with 
it altogether. 

At Market Harborough we spent some time. Here, where an uncle of mine some thirty years 
previously had been laid up with a broken jaw—the result of a hunting accident—I made some good 
studies. One of my first portraits of a horse was for Mr J. H. Stokes, the dealer, of Great Bowden. 
Mr John Darby of Hillmorton secured me also an early commission for a Swedish officer. A friend 
of mine, Dr Irwin Moore, with whom we were staying at Market Harborough, was a collector of 
Vanity Fair cartoons, the works of “Ape” and “ Spy.” These I studied carefully. A few months 
afterwards, Mr Lucas-Lucas (whose studio I often visited) suggested that I should try a water-colour of 
Captain David Beatty, and send it up to Vanity Fair. The Captain gave me a sitting, and the cartoon 
appeared during the week of The Grand National, 1897, in which event “Charlie” Beatty was riding 
“Filbert.” This was the first of seven that have appeared of mine in that paper. A sketch-portrait 
of Mr P. A. Muntz, M.P., that I did from memory, as I pictured him hacking to covert, was the first 
I ever sent up to Messrs Fores in Piccadilly, which they sold for me about the same time. A somewhat 
odd coincidence, my having made my first “ brass" over portraits of these two celebrities ; for, eight 
years ago or more, I was passing through Rugby on my way north, and happened to see this identical 
pair standing talking together opposite the Moat, Captain Beatty's residence. 1 was told by my friend 
who they both were, and thought at the time no more about them than that their physiognomy was 
decidedly striking, and that the Captain had the neatest pair of legs for a tall man that I had ever seen. 
Little did I think that one day I should have them both down on paper, as well as the pleasure of 
riding along with them in many a good Pytchley run. Just before coming north again I took an 
assistantship in North Wales for two months. Here, again, I had plenty of riding. My chief kept 
eight horses and cobs in the stable, as well as having a farm at a distance, on which he bred and broke 
Welsh cobs. In his stable, in leisure hours, 1 continued my studies. I was also asked to school 
several of the cobs, and broke one entirely myself—a 15 hand bay cob, which I got highly-commended 
for in one of Frank Lloyd's shows—after meeting with several hairbreadth escapes, for a strong Welsh 
cob with a temper of his own requires the right man on his back when the corn enters his young system. 
A big-ringed snaffle and a martingale was all I ever used from the first, and even then, at odd times, 
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it would have taken a much stronger man than myself to hold him when a traction-engine was anywhere 
near. Once he bolted with me into a town when quite dark, dodging between the conveyances like a 
mad horse. It was a marvel how we escaped without accident. 

But meeting with success—and here I do not mean financially—on one's own “hook” did not tend 
to lighten the load of my being once more an assistant and subservient to another. For reasons best 
known to myself, in a somewhat hasty moment, I gave my chief notice, much to his surprise and 
annoyance at the time, for he was most anxious that I should stay with him. 

The practice was a very large one, and extended all over the county, and, to do ny chief justice, 
he placed the greatest confidence in my professional knowledge, and sent me often to see his best 
patients. Another physician in the same town, hearing I was leaving, asked me to go and try my luck 
with a young friend of his in the north. There are times when it seems better to take anything rather 
than wait, so away we all went north. This venture proved, indeed, to be an utter failure in every 
sense of the word. Again it was my turn to send in a resignation. I had some cause to regret the 
former notice, but in the latter case I had none. One cannot move automatically and for nothing, even 
in these days of rapid advance ; so, being advised at anyrate to stay in a town more suitable for 
residential purposes than where we were, I took a small house in Darlington. Disappointed with my 
bad luck, I fell upon art as a means of getting a livelihood, rather than suffer further disappointment in 
the line I had in reality cut out for myself. Fortune always favours the brave, and I cannot say that 
my first two years’ experience of a new profession has been altogether thrown away. 

The united efforts on my behalf of Messrs “Jed” and Charles Backhouse, Mr Herbert Straker, 
and a few others, together with the most liberal patronage of the Marquis of Zetland and Lord Barnard, 
have done much to place me on a fair footing. The way in which the press all round received my first 
large work, “An Old Raby Hunt Club Album,” published August 1899, was of itself sufficient to give 
me encouragement to struggle on. 

So far, I seem only to have been leading up to the subject of my sketch. Now for some methods 
of procedure. All that I have briefly related prepared me better for my future work than years of indoor 
schooling. I know now how to please the sportsman and good judge of a horse. My observation has 
been intensified by actual contact with the hundreds of horses and riders that it has been my lot to come 
across out hunting and elsewhere. 

On being asked to take a portrait of a hunter or pony that I have never seen or heard discussed 
before, I take the opportunity, first of all, of getting information regarding the animal's character from 
the owner or stud groom, how he is in the habit of carrying his head when ridden, and so forth. I see 
him in the stable and out of it, with a groom in attendance. From choice, I prefer to do this once or 
twice, if convenient, previous to the first sitting, for the more he is observed beforehand the better will 
be the result. I have proved the truth of this on more than one occasion, as, for instance, the last of 
several portraits made at one stable has been my best; the reason being that each time I went to the 
stable I saw round all the other horses, taking in the respective characters of each of them. When the 
last subject for my easel came before me, I seemed to know him well at the start. Choosing, of course, a 
fine day, a groom strips him of his clothing. The fall of the year is the best time to make a portrait 
of a hunter (a polo-pony any time during the polo season), as he is getting into condition, and it is not 
too cold to keep him standing about at intervals without his clothing on. If hunters and polo-ponies are 
painted out of their respective seasons, their coats are often like billy-goats, and, for other reasons, it is 
unfair to take their portraits as they then appear. I then have him lead out, walked round the yard or 
paddock. Next, a saddle is put on, and the groom trots and canters him before me. In this way you 
can see him to full advantage. It is surprising how totally different some horses look outside the stable. 
Only quite lately I was doing a huntress that looked a perfect sheep in her box, but when in the 
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paddock it took a good man to keep with her, so 
high spirited was she, and this was her usual 
character anywhere excepting at home. 

Then again, the outing serves as a “ freshener 
up,” the muscles become defined, the veins show 
forth, and a horse is brought back to position full 
of life and vigour. Now is the time to unsaddle 
and quickly sketch him in. If his general character 
be not caught in this sketch, it is useless to proceed 
and imagine that what is deficient will work in by 
chance as the portrait gets further advanced in 


detail. On this point I cannot Jay too much 


emph: 


When a man is master of his art he may work in from the eye, or anywhere else he likes 


to start from, and do the whole bit by bit, but this method of work I cannot recommend for a beginner. 


I have found my 


plan a good one, 
and intend to bide 
by it. There is suffi- 
cient work in this 
rough study for one 
sitting.* Never keep 
a horse standing for 
his portrait, when at 
this particular stage, 
longer than an hour. 
You are very often 
apt to find him grow- 
ing into a different 


People, as a rule, 
like their favourite 
done as other people 
see him outside, and 
not as he appears 
after hours in his 
box. I am in the 
habit of taking my 
draft sketch home, 
andcorrecting ithere 
and there as I think 
fit from memory. 
Then | sometimes 
take a tracing of it 


and transfer it to 
another 


animal, and_ losing 
the character you 
wish to 


sheet of 
(I do not 


AN Asrekican Poto-Poxy, THE PRorexty of tHe InwisxiLtinc Deacoons 
Sketched at Hurlingham, June 1808. 


portray. 
refer to oil painting, which so far, I have not touched.) At the next sitting I can go ahead, drawing ] 
carefully in the head and legs, trying to catch the individual expression of eye—no horses in this 
respect are exactly similar—and the particular carriage of ears and tail. I like to draw a tail as it is 


usually carried outside, or when you excite the animal 


paper. 


in his box. This is preferable to having it closely down 
on his quarters, which is usual for a horse when quite | 
at rest. Some horses never carry their tails well, and 
i{ this is the case, you must draw according to what you 
see outside or inside the stable. It is the eye, ears, and 
tail that give so much individuality to a horse ; therefore, 
it is advisable to pay strict attention to the above. 
I consider it most essential for the beginner to 
make careful studies of the various parts as well as one 


* Vide the two rough draft sketches of polo-ponies on this page, 
and sketches of a similar nature seen on pp. 20, 21, 23, 27, and 29. 
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Finst Stupy Fok **Mirtw." A twenty minutes sketch (Size 6% 4 ins.) 
Sketched in the Park at Aske, Richmond, Yorks. 


El Deo 


SECOND Stuy Fox “Mirtn," win Pexcn. Nores (Size 24X20 ins.) 


Finisnep Pec. Drawinc or * MintH” (Size 24X20 ins, 
(This Plate appeared in the Author's “An Old Raby Hunt Club Albu: 


). THE PROPERTY OF THE MARQUIS OF ZETLAND, 1899. 
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Stupy rox ‘ Faixy's" Heap. A thirty minutes sketch, 


Fixisueo Pexcit. Drawrxc or “ Fatny” (Size 15% 14 ins.), 1899. 
(* Bary ” is now 23 years of age, and was bought by Lord Zetland at the Great York Show of 48:. On this pony, made all over like a 
hunter, both Lady Milton and Lady Southampton learnt to ride to hounds; of late years she has become very vicious in the stable. 
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of the whole, and with the aid of these he can work easier and with better result when at home. Of course, 


it is never advisable to do a whole portrait before constant studies of parts of other horses have 
been made; and let the novice master the drawing of the horse in profile before attempting other 
positions. Then numerous studies should be made of him at all angles. For subject pieces with 
horses in action it is necessary to get some one to hold up the legs of a quiet animal in different 
positions, and rapid studies can readily be taken. Take notice, too, of a horse's action in the fields, 
carriage of head, ears, and tail during the various paces and when jumping. It takes half a lifetime 
to grasp a// the phases of animals in action. ‘The more practical knowledge one has of the subject, the 
quicker are these things, one by one, picked up. I refer here to the fact that he who rides and hunts 
has a better chance of picking up this knowledge than the man who doesn’t. It is taken for granted 
that the artist who starts portraiture in horses knows the characteristics of the different breeds. If we 
leave the hunter, which generally is either a half-bred, nearly or quite thoroughbred English, Irish, or 
Scotch animal, we have ponies consisting of many breeds, all of which have their own peculiar points 
and respective make and shape, calling for special attention. The showyard and polo-ground are the 
best places to study them, as by close comparison their individualities are better noticed. There are, 
however, certain points of character common to all horses and ponies, and if the artist is not well up-in 
the above, he should question the owner, if he knows, or groom where the differences occur, as well as 
any other points relating to the subject before him, 

Hunting blemishes need not be included, or else desired. By character in a horse we imply some- 
thing that distinguishes him from the ideal. Take, for example, the head. Here we may see a prominent 
forehead (it may be narrow or broad between the eyes), ears may be short or long (carried near or far 
apart), the eye may show more white in some horses than in others—a few have'a wicked expression, 
with lowering upper lid; in many the eye is full with a kind, intelligent look ; the nasal bones are very 
prominent in one, forming a Roman nose, or they may be “dished out” in another as in the Arab. One horse 
arches his neck much more than another; and this may be inclined to “ewe neck” in shape; some have 
comparatively short necks.* Backs vary very much in make and shape; much value is set upon a short back 
nowadays. Look out for slight tendency to “roach back,” prominent croup or “jumping bump,” sloping 
quarters, long galloping thighs or the reverse, prominent quarters, big hocks or small ones, curbs should 
be indicated and all fire-marks, should they be there, unless you are asked not to put them in. Standing 
over at the knees gives much character to a horse. Note, too, the lie of the shoulders, whether they be 
straightish or sloping; some horses are loaded at the point of the shoulders. The withers of one animal 
are much higher in proportion to those of another, and, as age creeps on, the back becomes hollowed 
out. The bone below the knees and hocks varies in size very much, as also do the breadth of tendons 
there ; hips may be ragged, and should be clearly defined ; hoofs are not all of the same size : pasterns 
are occasionally very straight, compared to what they ought to be; entire-horses at the stud develop, 
as a rule, big crests, and fill out all round; narrow ribs behind are seen ; a horse may be especially deep 
through the heart ; in this horse you will note the forelegs placed very far forward, while in that they 
seem to be much more under him; veins show up more in one horse than in another which happens to 
be thicker skinned, as well as many other items. All the above details tend to define a horse's character, 
and if an artist succeeds in catching them, he not only proves that he can draw what he sees, but he 
shows his knowledge of the points of a horse is by no means small. 

Exaggeration of good points must be scrupulously avoided. I do not mean to say that if you are 
asked to take a portrait of a hunter or pony at the end of their respective seasons you are debarred 
from adding a little more fat to their ribs, letting them down a bit underneath, and, in general, clothing 
them with a little more flesh, but the skeleton and general character must not be interfered with. How 


* See Appendix 4. 
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often do we see both in the works of past and present artists, of wide reputation, the height of withers 
exaggerated, the head too small in proportion to the body, the distance from point of hip to point of 
buttock far too great, length of thighs emphasised, feet undersized, and eyes too large and too human in 
expression. An honest artist who knows his work well will not budge an inch for anyone, and only 
aims at doing a faithful likeness of the animal before him as he himself sees him. I know of several 
instances where artists have purposely gone out of their way to make little improvements in the build 
of their subject to please the owner, but their attempts to please have done them more harm than good, 

Doubtless, just as in human portraiture, where an artist tries to grasp the best side of human 
nature, catching at the soul of his sitter rather than the flesh, there is always a tendency to flatter; but 
flattery must be kept down, as far as possible, if a man be true to himself and wishes ultimately to meet 
with success. I know of no living painter of a horse or pony who bears this more in mind than Mr 
Lucas-Lucas, of Rugby. I shall never forget his admirable likeness of old “ Filbert” that Mr “Charlie” 
Beatty rode second and fourth in two successive Grand Nationals, An ugly horse, but the gamest of 
the game. Mr Lucas-Lucas did not disguise his ugliness; it was all there in the portrait, and, at the 
time, the picture was much talked of. I saw him engaged over it in Captain Beatty’s stables, and 
took home with me many a wrinkle from merely watching so good an artist. 


“ 


As far as technique or the details, collectively considered, of the mechanical performance in 
painting and drawing is concerned, I have not here much to say. In the first place, painting I have not 
yet touched, and water-colours and drawing, like oils, cannot be studied satisfactorily by mere reading, 
so that what little I might have to say would be dry and uninteresting to my readers. 

Seeing that there are two distinct schools, the realistic and impressionist, at daggers drawn, | 
should again be sure to put my foot in it. One thing I must say is that, to my mind, the former 
school is the most satisfactory to follow for those amateurs whose hobby is figure and animal drawing 
in a sketchy kind of way. If they wish to please their “ horsey” acquaintance, form, close attention to 
all details, and, above all, the true character of the horses must be observed and well brought out. 
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Impressionism and the science of leaving out can be attained with some degree of success even in this 
branch of art, but I can only conceive its coming into existence after a somewhat severe course of 
realistic training of the mind. I have heard it said that Turner commenced by being a most careful 
Ruskin type of artist, and I have seen for myself early works of his exhibiting most elaborate detail. 
He was afterwards able to launch out into his broad field of impressionism, standing on a sound basis. 
The misguided amateur, as a rule, tries to jump before he or she can walk, They, most of them, 
admire Turner and his school because others do, and imagine that they can start off in the same field in 
which that great landscape painter excelled, being ignorant of the fact that Turner's starting-post lay 
many fields back. Thus they try to colour before they have learnt to appreciate the true value of the 
pencil and a sound knowledge of form; and they aim, too, very often, at a big picture, representing a 
complicated scene, before they have taken individual studies for that picture. I can assure my readers 
that, had I not spent the hours I did working at the cast in the old Uppingham studio, simply for 
pleasure—for drawing was not compulsory above the lower forms—I could never have been as useful 
as I was to my Edinburgh teachers at the University ; nor could I, all of a sudden, have changed my 
profession and taken up the line I have chosen to earn a living. Stump-drawing at the cast is hard 
work ; it involves much patience and a stick-at-it kind of disposition, but the time and labour is not lost. 
I know of no better training for one who takes up horse portraiture. It must be admitted that a race- 
horse or a well-bred hunter or pony, and, indeed, any highly-bred horse (be he coach-horse, hackney, or 
shire-horse) has an element of artificiality about him opposed to art in its highest sense. Such an 
animal cannot be posed for his portrait as the average sportsman and judge of a horse in general would 
like it. He must of necessity be in profile, and every detail must be there, though proper values can 
still to a certain extent be attended to, reflected lights, and so forth; and yet the picture is, at best, a 
somewhat stiff object on a wall in the eyes of an artist or lover of fine art; hence the reason, no doubt, 
why it is rare to find a portrait, pure and simple, of a horse nowadays in our art galleries. Leave an 
artist alone to paint a horse as he would prefer to do, and the result might be considered by an art critic 
as worthy of hanging ; but, in all probability, it would not be so pleasing to his sporting patron. 

I intend just to make a few Suggestions regarding outdoor sketching, as well as touching on 
lithographic draughtsmanship. 

In earlier days I scarcely ever took a walk, a drive, or a ride without either jotting down some 
notes in a sketch-book in pencil, or bringing back in my mind’s eye something that would be of use to 
me. I fear in those days colour was not of such moment to me ; I was too lazy to carry a paint-box, hating 
to have my pockets bulged out, or look in any way like a professional artist. As long as I could feast 
upon some glorious piece of lake country scenery, or look out over the sea at a Magnificent range of 
hills, topped with ever-changing clouds, such as one may view down the Clyde, for instance, looking 
towards the high peaks of Arran; or stand for a couple of hours opposite some old building, studying its 
quaint masonry ; or, again, watching cattle and horses grazing, or children at play ; or sit in the company 
of some old personage, delineating his or her characteristic features, I was content with nothing but a pencil 
and paper. I found it possible, even in black and white, to convey now and again the values of colour, 
which I always observed, but scarcely ever tested with a colour box ; indeed, the true values in this 
respect were first hinted to me only about two years ago by an amateur, himself quite an adept in water- 
colours, namely, Sir William Eden of Windlestone, County Durham, whose exhibits at the Dudley 
Gallery, Paris, and elsewhere, are always so much admired, He pointed out to me there, as well as in 
my own studio at Darlington, where he honoured me with a visit, that | should study values, or the 
Impression one colour makes upon another when they are opposed to each other. I remember he 
pemaneed on looking at one of my sketches, “Is it possible for the shadow thrown by a red coat's skirt 
upon a pair of white leathers, tinged with faint blue in cleaning, to be bluish, with no trace of red in that 
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shadow?” He added, “We will go and see,” and took me straight to his jportrait eee 
Herkomer, hanging in the dining-room at Windlestone, and convinced me of my, a pa ae e 
the effect of shadow thrown from the red coat on his breeches, as Herkomer es - his inci ep 
simple as it may seem, was sufficient to open my eyes for the future to the valucsig co ys pea 
This advice thrown out was thoroughly practical, and I must ever be thankful to : cn 2 
detecting my mistake, and proving it in such a happy way. “Ze facility of ze memory is Sey! : Ee 
by ze azzociation of ideas” was the constant maxim of the great Dr Hicks Cs German origin, I t ie : 
who paid us boys at Uppingham a yearly visit to lecture on “ Memory. N ever Was 2 fuer remars 
made, and the association of values with Sir William Eden and his red coat is sufficiently good) to allow 
the matter never to leave me. Observe, too, a horse standing over bright green grass in certain lights, 
and you will notice the colour of the grass is reflected in his coat underneath him. A grand instance of 
this particular value I noticed in Rosa Bonheur's “The Duel,” in which picture both the white Hob- 
goblin's and the bay Godolphin Arabian’s coats were literally plastered underneath with green paint, 


and yet at a little distance the whole came together, which could not have been the case had the artist 
not attended to this important point. In the study of values there lies a large part of the secret of 
success of a colourist. 

I have always been somewhat eccentric in my choice of 
been ready to jot down something out of the common. To me there is nothing so terrible as to sit 
down at some stock piece of building or landscape that is pointed out as “a favourite subject for artists 
to paint”; it is always, by the by, painting with those who know nothing of art, whether it be painting 
in oils or drawing in water-colours or house painting ; just as you hear the same people talking about 
certain relatives or friends of theirs being ‘clever etchers” instead of « very poor fen-and-ink draughts- 
men. No, to my mind, there is something horrible in sketching “h 
particular purpose, perhaps for book-illustration, and ey 


subjects for sketching, that is, I have ever 


ackneyed ” subjects, unless for some 
en this does not make the task less odious. To 
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be told that such and such a spot is where the photographers always pitch their cameras is quite 
sufficient for me to go in an opposite direction, and fix my easel as far away as possible. My remark 
does not refer to the atzs¢-photographer, of which there are a few only of the hosts who ‘* snapshot 
nowadays all over the country. In black and white, as with colour, atmosphere in a sketch is a point 
worthy of consideration. Experience, after constant 


observation of Nature, teaches the artist best how to 
regard atmosphere as an important feature in his work. 
Take, for instance, a group of picturesque houses ; it is 
better to wait for an Opportunity when these look at 
their best. Make a rough skeleton only, placing in 
shadows accurately where they happen to be at the 
time you are passing, if you have only time for this; 
and on another day you can start to work even if you 
have no shadows to speak of at all, and yet be able, 
with the help of your previous rough study, to turn 
out a respectable sketch. If shadows are placed in at 
all, they must, to a certain extent, be accurate. Fore- 
grounds, as a rule, more than anything else, trouble 
the amateur. To get over this difficulty, I am in 
the habit of making careful studies of objects that will 


fit in nicely for a foreground. Here the value of form 


BLackrorp Hitt, Eoixuvxerr. 


is indispensable to a large extent; rough indication, 
unless in the hands of a master of the art, cannot be recommended to the amateur. One of the 
greatest sea-painters of the day told me that during one phase of his career he never placed a single 
stone of his foreground on his canvas without having first of all made a separate study of it.* 
Composition comes after individual careful studies; it is the hardest thing of all to contend with, 
but it will come with varying success if the artist, in the first instance, goes the right way about the 
matter. Some artists’ memories are so good that they will never sketch out of doors at all (in their early 
days they did) ; they prefer to wander out of doors 
and sit or stand and gaze upon a piece of landscape 
that takes their fancy, and will return home and 
draw or paint from memory what they have seen. 
A very old friend of mine, Sir Robert Farquhar of 
Grasmere, who at one time turned out the best work 
I had ever seen from the brush of an amateur, used 
constantly to do this. Often did we roam over hill 
and dale in Westmorland, where we admired the 
scenery together, he, a long Way my senior in every 
respect, pointing out, now and again, certain atmo- - 
spheric effects that would have slipped my observa- ite ial 
tion. He was a slow worker in those days, but — (enon 
when he ad finish a picture it was indeed delightful. Stuvy Fox Suapows, Recuy. (Vide Drawing, p. 37.) 
At one time he was a constant exhibitor at the Dud ey and Liverpool Galleries. The composition 
of his trees gave him more trouble than anything. Repeatedly have I sat smoking with him in his 
studio, while he would be “charcoaling-in” and as quickly rubbing out the formation. of his birches 
(he was very fond of a birch tree); he seemed never to be satisfied, and I used to say to him— 


* This is Pa‘nfully realistic ; but a sound principle lies underneath the sea-painter’s stateme 
to, whether he adopt pre-Raphaelitism or not ! 
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“Why on earth don't you come out and sketch the tree from 
Nature?” ‘My dear George,” he would exclaim at once, ‘do 
you really think I don't know what a birch is made of ? Why, | 
what is the use of sitting in front of a tree when I know it better 
than it knows itself?" At anyrate, this was his habit, and a few 
other artists, after long experience, adopt the same methods of 
work with success. 

Let me now take up the subject of line-drawing in pencil, 
crayon, pen and ink, and with the lithographic chalk. 

Don't let an amateur think it is necessary to spend a small 


fortune in expensive pencils, purchasing every conceivable pencil 
from an “F” to a “ BBBBBB” (the latter I have actually seen 
used—lI think the pencil cost about two shillings). For ordinary 
sketching purposes an ‘“‘HB” and a“ Bare all that I have ever 
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used, keeping a “BB” for touching 
up if required, and I never give more 
than 2d. for a pencil, and work largely 
out of doors with an * HB” at 6d, a- 
dozen. For effective rough sketches 
the smooth Whatman paper with a 
“B" pencil is the best, the paper of 
hot-pressed. I prefer hot-pressed 
Whatman's now, on Sir William 


Eden's suggestion, for water-colours 
only. Many of my best studies | 


have worked up on common “ artists’ ” 

Tux Oax House, Oxsiston, Hanpinctonsuine, 1392 note-book paper, which takes pencil 
well. For rapid sketching there must be some 
surface to the paper. India-rubber must be 
avoided as far as possible in pencil work, as if 
used over much pencilling it is apt to leave the 
drawing dead in appearance. I used once upon 
a time to rub the pencil-shading in with my 
fingers—similar to stumping—where I required 
to get a large shaded surface, but this I have 
given up. A pencil drawing should be light 
and airy all over. If reproduced, half-tone 
blocks in process work render a pencil draw- 
ing at once dull and dead-looking, or else 
the lights are taken out by the most careful 
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engravers with the artist's instructions, and even then portions of the plate are dead, and the drawing 
loses its freshness. 

Wolffs “Carbon Drawing Pencils” are excellent for chalk-drawing, and, besides, are very useful for 
photo-lithography, which reproduces, if required, your work facsimile in a very effective manner (vide the 
sketch of “A Veteran” that I did with this kind of chalk). Pencil work, that is the finer touches of 
it, is not sufficiently well caught all over by the camera, and the full value of the drawing by 
reproduction is somewhat lost. Where there is much fine work to be reproduced, the photographer 
should use a screen, the finest he has, and the effect of this is that the reproduction on the stone will 
be similar to a half-tone block in engraving, though not guzfe so clear all over, A magnifying gla 
a very good pair of eyes, will enable you to see a number of minute dots covering the whole plate, that 
give the tone, hence the epithet “ half-tone.” In reproducing fine pencil work, then, I prefer that the 
engraver should have it in preference to the lithographer. The best way I know of for an artist to 
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reproduce his own work, when he wishes no tone to appear on the plate, is for him to use lithographic 
chalks and work on the stone direct, or on transfer paper, the easiest and most convenient way. By 
this method a really exact facsimile of every touch, from the finest to the deepest, is reproduced, and, 
consequently, the true values all over are preserved. 1 use Lemercier's lithographic chalks (Nos. 1, 2, 
3). These are only two inches long, and require the greatest of care in pointing, they are so brittle. | 
have got into the habit of zeves- using a holder—uneconomical, no doubt, but I find that I can work best 
without one, so when the chalks get about one inch long I have to throw them away. I constantly keep 
pointing them with a sharp knife, and will point as often as fifty times during the process of one small 
drawing, and it takes me half-an-hour to do this alone; thereby the work is made rather tedious, unless 
you sharpen a large number all at one time, and have them in readiness. 

I always work on transfer paper, “e., an expensive grained paper supplied me by my lithographic 
printers, Messrs George Waterston & Sons, Edinburgh ; in this way the expense of sending backwards 
and forwards the heavy stones is avoided. Again, too, I fancy it is easier work on the whole, and 
drawing on this transfer paper has a fascinating effect on one ; the chalks seem to run so evenly over it, 
it has such a delightful surface, and, of course, one does not require to work backwards, as on the stone 
itself. Possibly for the very highest form of stippled-lithographic work, such as is usually employed 
over portraits, it is better to work on to the stone direct; but I am not particularly fond of this class of 
work. I prefer to see an engraving, if it comes to this. Very highly worked-up portraits in lithography, 
unless done by a really wonderfully good artist, are too stiff and “lithographicyfied.” Then, too, 
lithographic work, to be of value, should be auto-lithography. ‘Most of the lithographic drawings one 
sees pass through another person's hands, z.e., the work of an artist is copied by another—generally a 
good or bad copyist, pure and simple—on to the stone or stone-paper. He does his best, but the 
reproduction at his hands does not always do the artist credit. Some lithographic firms, of course, 
possess capable artists to copy, and their results may eclipse even the merits of the works before them 
in touch and otherwise. It is for this reason that lithography, not axéo-lithography, had lost its interest 
for the general public. A lithograph was always looked upon, and still is, as a more or less valueless 
work of art, not only for this reason, but also ‘because so large a quantity of impressions can be obtained 
from the stone, and these all equally good; for the 2oooth copy may be as perfect as the first taken 
off, whereas in engraving early impressions are decidedly better than late ones. The only way to 
increase the value of a lithograph is to limit the edition, say to twenty, fifty, or a hundred copies, and 
then delete the stone. In this case an auto-lithograph, if done by a good artist, should be of consider- 
able value to collectors of prints of one sort or another. 

I do not intend to touch upon colour lithography ; that is a special branch that I have not studied. 
All the work done for my “Old Raby Hunt Club Album” (published August 1899) in this line was 
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copied by the artists employed by Messrs George Waterston & Sons from my hand-coloured auto- 
lithographs. I can recommend hand-coloured lithographs to the notice of my readers as being a most 


Stupies ror Oak ano Asi 


| leasing combination, provided the auto-lithograph be done with chalks and not with lithographic ink. 


These can be worked up to resemble somewhat the old aquatint engraving, and if the impressions are 


STupies ror THE Briar, 


tinted carefully with water-colours run into one another, 


v the combined effect is not altogether unlike 
that of the old mezzotint engravings printed in colour. 
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Before setting to work over a lithographic drawing, I make a pretty careful draft-sketch of the 
subject in pencil, and trace this, the outline of it, on to my transfer paper, and then work it in, as I 
wish it to be, of a sketchy nature or the reverse. 

When once a lithographic drawing on transfer paper is started, it must be gone on with and finished 
in a few days, otherwise the chalk dries in, and it is not satisfactory working over again that which is 
partially done. Another thing must be borne in mind, erasion to any extent is out of the question, so 
that your work must be well thought out before Starting. It requires prompt decision, a bold hand and a 
delicate touch, and a clean worker, Here and there high lights may be erased with a penknife, but I do 
not advocate much of this ; the lights are better left, for erased lights are somewhat harsh—another reason 
for thinking out well beforehand the whole composition of the drawing. As an encouragement to others 
who would like to try an experiment, I might add that I have never yet seen a soul working with litho- 
graphic chalks, and all the methods I have adopted I have thought out for myself. My first drawing 
on transfer paper was in 1895, that of “A Study of an Old Huntsman,” being a supplement to my “A 
Riding Retrospect.” Since that time I have done at least a hundred, some as large as 24 in. by 20 in. 


Tur Fis Inn, Burren. 


Ijam most anxious to come across a skilful lithographic artist, for I feel sure I have much yet to learn 
on the subject of lithography, 1 see advertised Mr Pennell’s great work on “* Lithography and Litho- 
graphic Artists,” and can fancy this to be of much value to students, as well as a handsome addition to 
any library.* The plate opposite this page (a portrait of an aged hunter, “ The Squire,”+ that was once 
my property, and which I shall refer to in my diaries) is an auto-lithograph, as are also the frontis- 
piece, “ Ladies First” (printed in colours), the title-page, “ Uninvited Guests,” “ Near Ambleside,” &c. 
Regarding pen and ink drawing, it is advisable to pencil well in first of all the subject, and ink 
over afterwards, rubbing out the pencil marks. Personally I study “the art of leaving out as a 
science,” z.e., I pencil in, as it were, everything, all the many details of the subject of my drawing, and 
when finally inking over, I leave out lines here and there where necessary for general effect. I used 
* I have quite recently purchased a copy of the work referred to—(Fisher Unwin, the publisher)—a fifteen guinea edition de luxe, 
and a three and a-half guinea ordinary edition are both equally handsome! Mr Pennell traces the art from the time Senefelder intro- 
duced it at the very end of the 18th century right up to the present time. It is a monumental work, and must serve as a great stimulus 
to lithographers all the world over. 


+ The original hand-pulled artist-proof, which I coloured, was exhibited alony with two other drawings of mine in the Dudley Gallery 
Summer Exhibition, 1900. 
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to take Randolph Caldecott as my guide, the greatest 
pioneer in line work of the last century, and, indeed, 
of all time. Phil May and G. Denholme Armour have 
followed him closely in their respective lines. Keeping 
these three masters of line work in view, and at the 
same time closely observing Nature, one should be 
able to forge ahead and do good work with pen and 
ink. Never get into a habit of using too fine pen nibs 
—the greatest mistake in the world—crow quills and 
such like cramp one's style terribly. A big handled 
pen with a medium pointed pen nib is the best to 
work with. Bristol board or hot pressed Whatman’s 
paper are the most satisfactory materials to draw on, 
as the pen works smoothly upon them. About the 
year 1890 I studied a good deal the landscape pen 
and ink drawings of Herbert Railton. His illustrations 
in “Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,” that first 
appeared in The English Illustrated Magazine of 
1888, are in most respects inimitable. Years before 
this I had made careful studies from Harding's book 
on trees. I found that by modifying the latter's style, 
that is, by adding a little impressionism to it, and 
rendering the style of drawing of Railton a little less 
formal and architectural, a very happy medium could 


be arrived at. I do not for one moment wish to 
imply my style is better than either of theirs, but I found Railton almost 
too realistic in the drawing’ of his houses, and somewhat too unconven- 
tional in his trees, while Harding was too formal in his trees. 

No one can ever beat the perfection of some of Railton’s little bits of 
architecture and landscape combined, and I doubt if ever any one again will 
draw the foliage of trees as accurately as Harding. These two men | 
therefore maintain, for outdoor sketching in black and white, may be taken 
together as quite the best guides, but added to them must come a true love 
of Nature (the most important point of all), with a knowledge of how to 
appreciate atmosphere and how to represent it on paper. The greatest 
master of pen and ink drawing in landscape that Scotland has ever produced 
is Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. Where can one find two more admir- 
able little pieces of line work than the Scottish National Gallery possesses 
of his? The Tay Bridge, with Dundee in the distance, I fancy is the 
subject of one of the drawings. At anyrate, the whole of the small picture 
is stamped upon my memory—the wonderful aerial perspective, the special 
treatment in line of the smoke and clouds above the distant town, and 
the delicate touch without an atom of stiffness displayed throughout. 
It was by the careful study of the works of the above three artists that 
I learnt to go into the country and study with greater care for myself. 
I do not believe in copying a man’s work ; it is apt to make your own 
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style too much like his, which must be avoided. 
Surely it is best to take a hint all round by looking 
into the works of many, and thus you are better 
able to strike a line of your own. Style may be 
adopted, but to copy another's work, or even part of 
it—a tree here, a figure or animal there—is quite the 
wrong way to set about one’s work. I have known 
several who make a habit of doing this, and their 
work, so they think, passes for original! My advice 
in relation to photography as being of any assistance 
to the artist in the making of his drawings is, leave 
it alone altogether during student days. A slave to 
photographs is but a poor artist. When your observa- 
tion of Nature is matured, and your style more or 
less formed, then occasionally photographs will be 


found useful. 

I have referred above to their value where instantaneous actions of animals are concerned. The 
daily and weekly illustrated papers literally team with work done straight from photographs, and very 
commonplace and inartistic most of it is; but then the object in view of the paper is not so much to 
produce artistic bits as to give us with all speed a graphic idea of what has lately happened. Many of 
the artists employed over this kind of work are not artists in the true sense of the word; they are “' pot- 
boilers,” and will probably—the majority of them—stay where they are as such. Others, again, who 
have studied in the right way to begin with—take such, for instance, as John Charlton—can make use of 
a photograph, and by modification here and there will turn out a really artistic sketch or a drawing from 
it. Then, again, snapshots will often suggest happy subjects for drawings. In the autumn of 1899, I 
purchased a “Kodak” camera, but only on three occasions have I so far resorted to it. I am somewhat 
loth to bring it out for fear I might lean too much upon it for assistance. Thus far have | kept from it, 
and I do not wish it to in any way interfere with my activity of mind in continuing to observe for 
myself ; it would have this tendency, I feel sure. I am not afraid of its now altering my style, nor in 
any way endangering what artistic merits that style possesses. I am only afraid of its making me lazy in 
the knowledge that I can take a “ snapshot" whenever I wish, and thus may be spared the trouble of 
first of all observing and then thinking out a subject. Of the large number of sketch portraits that I 
have done of sporting people and otherwise, I have never yet done any from photographs. In a few 
cases I have been lent a photograph of, perhaps, a head and shoulders of my sitter. In each of these 
cases, if I studied the photograph at all, | have been somewhat unsuc- 
cessful in the result. My best results have always been where I have 
never seen a photograph at all. Some people, I am bound to say, 
are more difficult to portray than others, and, if sufficient sittings cannot 
be obtained, it is better, perhaps, to take away a photograph and trust 
to kind fate. 

Photographs, then, must only serve as a guide to the well-trained 
hand that can enlarge upon and modify them at leisure. To say that 
so-and-so did that from a photograph, and therefore his work is value- 
less, if the drawing or painting in question has artistic merits, is 
ungenerous in the extreme. The same artist could turn out equally 
good work in all probability from Nature itself or imagination, based 
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upon his previous observation. Photography will never, as some think, oust out the sketch artist, 


though it may and will encourage him to work the harder so as to keep down the great opposition. 
Looking through some of the illustrated papers, such as Country Lzfe, for instance, which contains 
at present nothing but photographs reproduced, is far more tedious to the eye than glancing over 
the pages of a paper like Punch, where only line-blocks from skilful drawings, as a rule, make their 
appearance. There is generally so much unnecessary detail in a photograph, and reproductions, too, 
of these must of necessity be on the principle of a half-tone process, where the whole surface of the 
plate is in tone, and that a monotone. No, there will always be a place for the line artist, who, by 
good work, will ever keep his neck in front of the photographer. 

An hour at a club, skimming over all the illustrated papers, every week is well spent. In this 
way many hints may be taken from the best artists, and your style should be vastly improved as time 
wears on. I never lose a chance of looking over any new and well-illustrated book that comes out, 
whether it be sporting or otherwise; and from the weeklies I have been in the habit of cutting out 
anything that is good in the way of drawings and sticking these into albums, which I constantly refer 


to; each artist's style can be readily studied in this way. To the line artist a volume of Punch, 
especially Punch of late years, is, perhaps, the best guide we could wish to have for work of this 
description. 

Let me recommend the firm of Brucciani of Covent Garden as the best from which to obtain casts 
of the antique, animals, etc. Most invaluable do I find their life-size casts of horses’ legs, heads, and 
feet, taken straight from the dissected parts. These I use for reference only, just as anvauthor eens 
referring to standard works. Then again, Sir Charles Bell’s “The Anatomy and Philosophy of 
Expression as connected with the Fine Arts,” with numerous beautifully executed physiognomical 
engravings after his own drawings—he was a distinguished surgeon, philosopher, and cece coat 
with Charles Darwin's « Expression of Emotion,” must always be of great use to the student of vy 
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The professional artists and a few enthusiastic amateurs know this already, but I cannot impress 
too forcibly upon those artists who do not—and an amateur never knows when he or she may turn 
professional—the value of keeping a note book always by them out of doors, I personally have a 
typical poacher's pocket made in all my coats for the purpose, and jotting down when the spirit 
moves, if only for a minute or so, a figure here or a tree there, which takes my fancy. Often a 
rough suggestion, however imperfect it may be—perhaps a few words only, without a sketch—made 


years ago may prove to be of some service. Therefore, let the artist and his sketch book be inseparable. 
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NOTES FROM MY DIARIES. 


My first diary, a T. J. and J. Smith's Scribbling Diary, was commenced in 
Kent on January 1, 1876, when I was seven and a-half years old. Our own 
home was Binswood House, Leamington, quite one of the largest houses in 
that fashionable hunting centre, commanding as it does so many good packs. 
Binswood stands in its own two acres of ground, with stabling to accom- 
modate eight horses, and coachman's cottage, etc. Shortly after my father 
bought the place, in 1867, when he had made a good many improvements, 
they were considered the best private stables in Leamington. In those days 
: the average hunting man was content with far fewer horses than is the case 

nowadays, and my father never had more than two hunters and two carriage- 
horses at a time; but he was only content with a good horse, and one that wasn't such did not long 
remain in his stable. He could get more work out of one horse than many men would out of two, 
because he knew how to take care of him. He might have kept many more, had he cared to do 
so, and been a four or five day-a-week man, so fond was he of hunting; but he never allowed 
himself to grow into a hunting specialist; his tastes were too all-round to allow of that. 

When I started my first diary we were residing at Kennington Hall, Ashford, Kent, a fine old 
house with a good deal of ground about it that my father had taken on lease. 

My two elder sisters (respectively three years and a year and a half older than myself) also 
kept diaries, and we vied with one another in the schoolroom as to which of us would keep his or 
her diary the neatest and best. I must say I usually came off third best in every way. 

My father had an idea that diary-keeping was an excellent training in more ways than one for a 
child’s mind, and so it undoubtedly is. Just as a huntsman in his diary, so were we always taught to 
start with the state of the weather, and, personally, I often ended there. Most of the following extracts 
are absolutely uninteresting to any one outside our own family, but still I have been persuaded to insert 
them, for the simple reason that they serve to lead up to the matter contained in my diaries of a later 
date, and, again, the construction, want of punctuation, spelling, and context are of themselves, here and 
there, somewhat amusing. There is also a childish simplicity and straightforwardness about some of the 
passages that, perhaps, may excite a grown-up person's attention and create some little amusement. 
To avoid monotony, I have purposely skipped out many days, but without a single break I kept the 
1876 diary going each day. 


1876. 
Jan. 1. Sat, Fine Tommy Cato came to spend the afternoon with me We pladed games in the afternoon 
Jan 2 Sun Fine went to Church 
Jan 3 Mon Fine Papa went hunting for about seven ours 
Jan 4 Tues Fine Papa cut us a lepping pole eche Uncle Tom came and the fo boys and /der come. 


Jan 5 Wed Mrs Burra came with six chrildren [My father and mother must have been particularly fond of 
children, as this made fifteen in the house altogether! ]* 


Jan 6 Thurs. Uncle Tom went away and # boys and /der Papa drove them to the station. 
Jan 8 Sat. Snow all over the ground sun came out in the afternoon. 


* The contents of all square brackets occurring throughout these pages, indicate passages added by the author while copying from his diaries. 
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Jan 9 Sun. Very cold Went to church with Mamma ; 

Jan 10 Mon. Cold Trotty and Angy my [two eldest sisters] went to stay at Aunt Velie 

Jan 11 Tues. Cold again I slid upon the ice and Papa skated a little 

Jan 12 Wed. Fine Papa drove mamma to Mr Jenyns and left me sliding on our pond 

Jan 14 Fri. Went to Grandmama’s [Mrs Francis Crawshay, Bradbourne Hall, near Sevenoaks] and came home 
in the eve 

Jan 15 Sat At home ; 

Jan 17. Mon Fine 1 did not go out because I had a cold Trotty and Angy went to slide with Papa only the 
pond was all water Papa fell in. School begun [We had a governess] 

Jan 18 Tues Fine we jupped with our leaping poles 

Jan ig Wed Fine I jumped with my leaping pole 

Jan 23 Sun. Frosty wentto Church. rather bad 

Jan 25 Tues Frosty Mr and Miss Jenyns came to late dinner Miss J. sung us a comic song {Mr Jenyns of 
Wye was a barrister, who, being possessed of private means, gave up the Bar and followed up his hobby—art—most 
diligently, and with great success. He gave me,a few years later, when on a visit to us in Leamington, some of the 
first hints in water-colours that I ever had from an artist. He lived to be over eighty, and I can remember him 
driving a cob aged 34 years !] 

Jan 27 Thurs Fine went to play in the garden played till three did school till half past five 

Jan 28 Fri. Frosty We went for a drive in the carridge in the morring. 

Jan 31 Mon Fine went a ride on a horse 

Feb 12 Sat. Frosty 

Feb 16 Wed. Fine the rocking horse came from our house at Leamington 

Feb 19 Sat. Papa's birthday 

Feb. 21 Mon Fine uncle Tom went Grandmama came 

Feb 24 Thurs Frosty I stade in the garden with Angy. [My second sister, now Mrs H. P. Hannay.] 

Feb 27 Sun Did not go out We had a baby born at two achok this afternoon 

Feb 29. Tues. Papa took Angy and /a ride on a horse 

March t. Wed. Rained fast in the morrin Mamma had a very bad headache [In the diary of my sister Angy 
(eighteen months my senior) her version ran thus—“ Rained in the morning. Mamma had a very bad headache 
because the baby cried so in the night.” Little did either of us know that this was the first symptom of our poor 


mother's malignant scarlet fever, contracted almost directly after child-birth—so short is the incubation period in 
some cases—which carried her away from us all in three more days.] 


March 2 Thurs. Mamma better in the morning but worse in the evening. Fine 

March 3 Fri. Mamma much worse Papa had to send for Dr Adey from Hastings, but he could not come but 
he could come the next day. Grandmama came. 

March 4 Sat. Fine Aunt Nef and uncle De Barri came and we went to Ashford in the afternoon [In my 


sister Angy’s diary for same date I see written—‘ Dear mama had the scarlet fever and died in the evening at a 
quarter-past nine.”] 


March 5 Sun. Rained fast Mamma died {implying the previous night.] 

March 6 Mon. Rained Papa and grandmama and uncles and aunts went to mamma’s funeral We [my four 
sisters and self] went to grandmamma’s house 13 Eccleston Square in London 

March 7 Tues Fine went in the Square Gardens went to Battersea bridge [I used to “crib” spelling of 


names sometimes from my sisters’ diaries! These daily accounts, which were quite voluntary, were written 
independently of the governess. ] 


March 10 Fri, Went to Baker street dasaar and grandmama bought me a 4nif 

March 1 Sat Fine played in the garddens 

March 17 Fri We went to the army and Navy cooperative society 

March 18 Sat Went to the army and navy cooperative society to buy some envelopes 

March 19 Sun. Went to St Pauls in the afternoon 

March 20 and 21 Went to the Kensington Museum 

March 23 Thurs Went to Westminster Abbey 

March 25 Sat. Papa took as all to the sow and a man put a bun on the end of a stick to give to the bear 


: March 28 Tues Fine morning Went down by the Thames in the afternoon to see the stemers pass by, and 
in the morning went to the s/ors to buy some sugar for Ax the cook. 


PORTRAIT OF MY 
MOTHER, 1873 
(NEE ISABEL 
CRAWSHAY). 
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March 30 Thur Trotty and Angy went to the skating rink with Uncle Henry 

April Sat Helling [= Helen Horton, née Reed, a cousin, who very kindly came to look after us children] and 
Papa came Went to Westminster Abbey and I threw a ball up to the top of a big place and it stopt up there. 

April 12 Wed Fine morning I did not go out because I had a lump in my throat Trotty and Angy went out 
to shop. 

April 25 Tues We went to the Crystal Palace and Angy and I had a ride on a velocipede 

April 26 Wed Our holidays ended Papa took us to the Nation/ Galrey. 

May 6 Sat We went to the houses of Parlement. 

May 12 Fri. Papa came home from Tunbridge Wells We saw the people going to a Drawing-room 

May 25 Thurs Went to Tunbridge Wells 

May 31 Wed. Darby day 

June 3 Sat We went to Bradbourn Hall to grandmamma in Kent 

June \7 Sat | went to dye knif and all of us went to the tower of London 

June 21 Wed Fine went in the square in the evening and morning Angy went to St James’ street and Angy 
had a mixed ice and Papa came back 

June 28 Wed Trotty’s birthday we went to Kew gardens and we saw such a lot of trees and plants we saw 
the bread fruit and the cofon tree and the screw pine We came back by train we went by boat. 

July 2 Sun. St Peters church in the morning and we went to St Michels in the evening 

July 8 Sat Papa and Helen and we three [two eldest sisters and myself] and uncle Henry went to Salisbury 
stopped at the White Hart Hotel 

July 9 Sun We went to the Cathedral in the morning and afternoon its a very deauteful cathedral with 
beauteful green grass all round it. 

July 10 Mon A fine day we all drove to stonehenge [nine miles] it is a wonderful relic of the past [I must have 
heard some wise person say this!] the country is ugly around and @ésppornting returned to Salisbry by Old Sarah 
[Sarum] which we explored in the afternoon left for Exeter and on to Morton-Hampsted driving the last 12 miles 

July 11 Tues A lovely day left in a capital wagonett for Oakhampton [13 miles] then on by train to 
Launceston stopping 1} hrs at Lidford where we visited a pretty cascade and had dinner From Launceston to 
Cammelford by coach over a bleak country then on by wagonet to Tintagel 

July 12th Wed Fine walked to Boscastle walking there 4 miles and driving back in a very pretty little pony- 
cart Boscastle is a very nice place and we had a very nice dinner there we walked toa very high rock from which 
we had a very deatiful view. 

JSidy 13 Thurs we are very happy here had a capital bathe and walked to the Tyevar sands five miles there 
and back the sands are very firm and good 

July 15 Sat We found five different kinds of shells the limpet and the purple and the mussel the ¢rocus and 
the /epas we found some different kinds of ferns too polygo the filace the....... dium vulgaris and the 
Asplenium [I evidently got quite puzzled here over the botanical names in a new language to me.] 

July 19 Wed A Fine morning Played on the beach and found a great many ananymes Went to Newkew 
[Newquay] first we went by carrige to camelforg [Camelford] then on by coach to St Columb then on by carrige 
to Halloon then by train to Newkew then ina wagonette to prouts hotell 

July 20 Thurs \hadabathe very much pleased with this p/asé 

July 26 Wed [Back at Tintagel again] Went to Mr Kinsman’s house the clergyman here and saw a fushia 12 
feet high and 36 feet round and we saw a great many of his pictures 

Aug Tues Weleft Tintagel in a carraige got to London at eleven at night [Twenty-four years have made a 
difference in locomotion even in these outlandish parts.] 

Aug 8 Tues Went in the Square [Eccleston Square Gardens] in the morning Papa went to Switzerland. 

Aug 29 Tues Papa went away on a visit to Colon! Stuart [Colonel Crichton-Stuart, who was for so long the 
Marquis of Bute’s heir-presumptive ; he was a friend of my father's] at Newbury We went in the Square 

Sept 12 Tues [At Aldborough just now] We went on to the beach in the morning and in the evening we went 
to pick muserumes [mushrooms] before breakfast. 

Sept 25 Mon Johny rarther poorly [My brother John, Rowland.] 

Oct 12 Thurs We went out blackberrying in the Morning over the river in a ferry boat got a small basket of 
black berries for our little sisters and Helen 

Oct 18 Wed [Staying at Woodford in Essex] We went in E/en [Epping] forests in the afternoon 

Nov 11th Sat In the afternoon went to Walthemstow Abbey in the carrige rather a nice place 
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very éussy in Leamington Went to Mr Wood’s [Dr Joseph 


i ingt vith Papa 
Dice es Peas al ea ington vn Le a bit there with Jack and Charlie Wood, then back to the Manor 


Wood, the present headmaster of Harrow] and plaid 
House hotel 

Dec 23 Sat. we did not go out 

Dec 26 Tues. Had a ride on a little pony in the afternoon 
At the end of diary occur various Memoranda, such as :— 

Papa owes me— 


For naming five shells* 5 c Id For finding two new flowers 2d 
For eating fat : é 1d For finding one flower 0 ‘ 5 Id 
For eating my fat ‘ : dd Etc. etc. 


During 1887 I still kept up a diary. On the 1st of June I notice we all returned from Woodford to 
our old home, Binswood, at Leamington, which my father had leased for a while to the Earl of 
Southesk. In my sister Angy’s diary of Sept. 20, I find a passage “Boy [I was always called so] 
went to school in the morning to Leamington College with Charlie Wood [the headmaster's eldest 
son] for the first time in his life, only 9 years old too, asa day boy. Went in the garden in morning 
and shopping in afternoon. Boy got on pretty well with his school.” At this time, and until Dr Wood 
left Leamington College, it ranked as one of the forty big English public schools, so that for a child of 
nine to be suddenly launched into a new. life amongst 150 boys, it can be imagined the ordeal was not 
a trifling one. Surely everyone who has been to a large school must remember his first day there as 
one of ¢he days of his existence, especially if he happened to be so young as nine years of age. 

At nine and a-half years old I find myself writing an account of the first day I was ever out with 
harriers. My father and some of us were on a visit to Mr and Mrs Irving of Windermere :— 

Jang Wed At seven Papa Mr Irving and I got up and started to go to Bowness two miles to catch the steamer 
we went on the lake six miles to Mr Ridash [Colonel Ridhalgh] a gentleman who kept a pack of harriers for there was 
to be a meet there, they were going to hunt a hare so we started with a number of other people on foot there was 
one lady a Mrs Rig [Rigg] about 65 years old she was a lady who wore a scotch dress {a kilt] down to her knees 
and little dark blue jacket a hat and black stockings we saw the hare three times and the hounds made a great 
noise when they were running after the hare At about four we started back to catch the steamer. 

Aug 6 Tues [We were all at the seaside at Barmouth] Went to Harleck Castle by train Papa and I 
sketched the castle went on the sand-hills to jump all of us except the little Aids 


About this date I gave up keeping a regular diary, and did not take to it again until I was nineteen, 
but merely kept accounts of some riding, driving, and cycling tours during this interval of nine years. 
In 1882, I went to Uppingham School. 

My father, in 1883, resolved to live entirely in Westmorland. He had at one time, between the 
years of 1867 and 1874, enjoyed a good deal of hunting in Warwickshire. As his large family grew up, 
Sport of this kind—and he didn’t care to be a one-day-a-week man—was out of the question. Living 
in the Midlands without it must have been distasteful to him, especially as he was a bold and straight 
rider to hounds. He liked sport, but he also loved what, perhaps, is better, beautiful scenery, and, as he 
could not enjoy both, hunting being denied him, he preferred to go and reside in the country he loved 
best, near where he had been brought up as a boy. 

From Leamington, then, we all came to Allanbank, Grasmere, within thirty miles of Lowbridge, 
the old family property, six miles from Kendal, which my father’s eldest brother has been in the habit 
of using for many years as a shooting-box. No house in the lovely vale of Grasmere is more prettily 
situated than Allanbank. Lying, as it does, close under Silver How, the house seems to nestle itself 
deeply in a bed of beautiful trees of every variety peculiar to the Lake country. Here, before the house 
had reached its present dimensions, the poet Wordsworth resided for twelve years after he left the 
cottage in the village, and Dr Arnold of Rugby also spent a summer at Allanbank. Mr Asquith, during 
the time he was Home Secretary, was a tenant of my father's for two summers. Thus the sweet and 
happy home can claim for itself some historical interest. 

* See Appendix 5, 
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It is no use regretting the past, but I often look back to my earlier days and wonder why I did not 


give up more time to sketching from Nature in the holidays, for where could an artist wish to obtain 
more material than around this charming place. 

“ For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these— It might have been!’” 
Nevertheless, I do not feel that my eyes were shut. I was always observing, and the feeling of 
atmosphere and effect was becoming deeply rooted in me, as well as the love of beautiful landscape. 

A few odd days with the harriers and Coniston foxhounds on foot, riding, driving, cycling, lawn 

tennis tournaments, and very long mountain walks were all too attractive for me, who at that time 


did not indulge in the idea of art as a profession. 


THe Wo Ce ms, Bixswooo H , Leame . 
(Original Pen and Ink and Tinted Drawing by the Author at the age of twelve.) 

As early as 1882 I find my father and | cycling from Grasmere to Edinburgh, through 
Northumberland and Berwickshire. My first bicycle, a true ‘‘ bone-shaker,” was given to me in 1874, 
but being far too big for me then, it was not until 18 
for one of the high machines. At the age of thirteen I rode all by myself from Leamington to 
Llanstephan in Carmarthenshire, doing 46 miles the first day. Again, in 1885, we rode—this time on 
horseback—into Scotland, v/¢@ Ulswater, Penrith, Carlisle, Gretna Green, and Dumfries to Ayr. 
Excursions such as these always awakened my young ambition to jot down on paper what especially 
attracted our attention, and many were the sketches that my father and I did together. 


8 that I learned to ride, and very soon exchanged it 


The following are extracts from my diaries, commencing with the year 
1887. 

Jan. 4, Tues—Fine and bright, 5° frost. Angy [my second sister] and self went round about Grasmere to sec 
where she might take a pretty snowy scene with her camera. Ended by taking Silver How [a house called after the 
mountain where the plot in Miss Braddon’s “Phantom Fortune” was laid] from the Lake, which was bearing ; also 
the church in the opposite direction from the same spot. Did a little tobogganing in the afternoon in the field 
below our kitchen garden—a grand slope for the game. 

Jan. 18, Tues.—Snow has ceased to fall and a thaw set in. I walked up to Easdale to continue my sketch, and 
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called at Robert Hayton’s* on my way back to arrange for a 
sitting. I found him in bed surrounded by an atmosphere any- 
thing but pleasant ; he was suffering from a bad cold, and, to use 
his own words, was “sweating it oot.” The day was beautifully 
bright in the morning, but grew less so towards evening. 

Jan, 21, Fri.—Drizzling rain all day. Awoken at rather an 
early hour. Hastened over my dressing and breakfast, bid them 
all (those who were up) farewell, and caught the 7.50 coach to 
Windermere.+ Left by the 9.20 train. Lunched with the Ascrofts 
at Preston en route for Uppingham ..... . Arrived at Seaton 
Junction 7.18 p.m. [There was no line right up to Uppingham 
in those days.] Drove up to the school (3 miles distant) in the 
Falcon Inn ’bus quite alone ; only four other fellows had arrived 
by the same train, who had already engaged a trap from Frisby’s. 
The VI. form, to which I have the privilege of belonging, always 
comes back a day later than the rest of the school, otherwise there 
would have been traps of all sorts and sizes waiting at the foot 
of the steep hill outside the station gates ; there is, too, as a rule, 
much fighting and struggling for the traps with the best horses, 
belonging to butchers, saddlers, bakers, grocers, ete, and in many 
cases reins are wrested from the drivers and exciting races between 
the various conveyances—with occasionally a wheel off—take place right up to the little town of Uppingham, that 
cannot boast of having more than two or three cabs in the whole place. When I got to West Deyne I found 
Mr Mullins had already dropped into reg’lar routine, and was holding private work with his form in the Hall, so I 
had a little chat with Mrs Mullins and some tea, to pass the time until Prayers at 9.7. Glad to get to bed at 10.20 p.m. 


Jan. 22, Sat—A raw day, and there had been a sharp frost during the night. I found I was still in the Lower 
VI, only one fellow getting his remove out of it. Prayers for the whole school at 7 am.; Mathematics at first 
school, 7.30 to 8.40 a.m.; Classics 10-12 a.m.; dinner, 1.30 p.m. [At this period of the school’s career housemasters 
had their own forms in the dining-halls of their respective houses, so that a boy residing at one of the Hill Houses 
might be in the form of a master living in one of the Town Houses, and wice versa; there was necessarily much running 
up and down all day to classes—first, second, and third schools, and private work. For instance, if a boy happened to 
be in the house Mr Skrine (now Warden of Glenalmond College) had, and also be in his form, that boy would have 
to walk or run at least three miles every day backwards and forwards to his work throughout the term, as prayers 
were always held daily for the whole school in the town at the central buildings, and so he would have to walk to 
and fro to attend them before his class work; and then, again, at 10 o'clock the whole school met in The Great Hall 
for a few minutes previous to the second school ; and if he chanced to be on the upper ground at games, he would have 
another two miles a-day nearly to add to the above. No wonder, then, that many of the O. U.’s are hardish men, seeing: 
that, when boys, they were in the habit of travelling close on twenty: miles a-day on three days of the week, and ten 
or more on the other four—this includes, of course, the mileage made during football, training for sports, fives, and 


* Robert Hayton was for many years the Grasmere postman, pig-killer, and preacher (Methodist) 3 he would kill, dress, and cut upa 
Pig for 2s. 6d.! Besides all these accomplishments, he was a good plain cook, and looked after “ the traveller's rest ” up at Easdale Tarn. 
Every day during the summer, and at least twice a week in the 
winter, he would trudge up the steep mountain side to the little 
hut at the side of the tarn, nearly three miles from his own cottage. 
He kept hens up there purposely to lay for tourists. All the coal 
and provisions that he required he carried up in bags slung over 
his shoulder ; and when the Weather was very stormy, he added 
large cloth coverings to his lower extremities (vide the sketch), 
Old “Bob” Hayton was the man to have a Westmorland “crack ” 
with. The poor old fellow died some years back. Sir Robert 
Farquhar and he were the Sreatest of friends. The former got 
many a strange idiom from “ Bob,” and improved his know ledge 
of the dialect by chatting with him, which assisted him materially 
in writing his small volume of poems relating to the district. 


had been on the road, first as postillion and then as four-in-hand 
whip for Mr Rigg’s mail coach, for nearly forty years, and could 
therefore tell many a lively tale of bygone days. Old “John” 
was a first-rate and careful “ whip.” 
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going up and down to the school shops, etc. Now all this has changed very much, and a boy of to-day there has 
only a normal share of exercise apart from what he takes in games.] 


at 6.40; and private work (work prepared for next day), 7.20 to 9 


Third school—Mathematics, 5 to 6.30; tea, 
Extras, such .as drawing, music, carpentry, 
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metal-turning, etc., between 12 and 1 p.m. Three half-holid 
doctor's certificate. Attended the first meeting of the Sketchi 
had made during the holidays. After tea I busied my: 


ays a-week, games compulsory, unless exempted by a 
ng Club at Mr Rossiter’s house, showing the sketches I 
self with the composition of some Greek Iambics, to be signed 
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Mx Tisixc’s Gannes, Urrincuam. 
after prayers the same night—9.15 p.m.—which I just managed to scrape through in the time. [This signing by the 
housemaster was intended to prevent boys from doing their Saturday evening’s composition on a Sunday.] 


Jan. 23, Sun.—We are supposed to rise on Sundays at 7.30 am., for the first bell tings then; but I think that, if 
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one walked round the dormitories, the majority of boys would be found in bed at 8.20, leaving just ten minutes to 
wash, dress, and get down to house prayers at 8.30; this was known as Sunday’s “ long lie. The abage! vals pe 
mence ringing at 9.40, and continue to do so till 9.55, when there is a general call-over of all the forms in the oe 
quadrangle. This takes five minutes, as each master answers for his own boys and marches them into chape 
like soldiers. Chapel lasts about an hour and ten minutes.. Took a short stroll up the Leicester Road. Dined at 
1 o'clock off the usual Sunday meal—cold sirloin and cold apple tart. Chapel again at 3 p.m. till 4.15; a Sermon 
preached by Mr Edward Thring, our the Cottesmore or Sir Bache Cunard’s 
headmaster. Call-over in the house {now Mr Fernie’s] hounds. 

at 5 o'clock. No work of any descrip- a : Feb. 26th—Sharp frost in the 
tion done on Sundays at all. Prayers night. Fine all day; rather a cold 
in houses at 9 p.m., and bed at 9.20 wind. The first round of the mile at 
for the juniors and 10 for the seniors. 3-15 p.m. Roughton, keeping up his 
Letter-writing home seems to be the usual form, won his heat in the very 
great thing on Sundays, and long good time of 4 minutes 48 seconds. 
country walks around Wardley Wood, Harding also ran well. Lovatt, our 
Ayston, Manton, Stockerston, Glaston, House’s best man, was second to 
ete, Roughton in Cobb’s House. 

Feb.14th, Mon.—A\l football over March 5th, Sat—Started from 
for the season. The practice hurdles Uppingham for Edinburgh to go up 
put up on New Ground, and the long for Matriculation Exam. at the 
jump pit being dug out. University. Found I had an hour to 

Feb. 19th, Sat—The Cottesmore wait at Rugby, so took the oppor- 
foxhounds were having a lively time tunity of seeing as much of the school 
all round Uppingham. They killed as possible. The keeper showed me 
three foxes, one of which was pulled all over the chapel, a beautifully 
down from a window ledge. Some decorated building inside. How 
of the more enterprising of us occa- greatly it contrasted with our massive 
sionally get a good run with either chapel designed by Street. Butterfield, 
their architect, certainly went in for colour, and the architecture is quite original. The memorials of Dr Arnold’s 
and Dean Stanley’s recumbent figures added much to the handsome interior The depth of colour in the stained 
glass windows struck me as being particularly grand. The gymnasium, one of the best in England, though not the 
oldest—ours holds the palm for being the first built—is fitted up with everything one can imagine... . 

March 9th, Wed—. . . . My father and two others went to Queensferry to look over the operations in connection 
with the immense structure that is being built over the Firth of Forth. It will be the largest bridge of its kind 
in the world—two huge spans of 1710 feet, the central supports being on the Island of Inchgarvie, 


Rey. A. D’Oxsay 


March 14th.—Back again at Uppingham to finish the term. 


March 17th—The Royal Humane Society's medal for saving a “dummy” was awarded to “Alec” Joy, a 
Yorkshireman, who did the job in the quickest time. Joy is one of our best cricket and football men. 


March 31st, Thurs—A musical afternoon, when Herr David (the head music-master), Fricker, Zeisburg, and 
Hausburg performed on pianos and fiddles, etc. Mr Bodily [a parson from the Victoria Docks] lectured in a very 
amusing way to us all, telling us about differently, and says outright—* There 
the several types of smells in his part of will be a special offertory next Sunday,” 
the world, East London, and how the trusting, at the same time, that there will 
man (a Mr Knight) who caused the big- be a decrease in the amount of farthings, 
gest smell gave him such a deal of help and—shall I say—shirt buttons, that 
in his school expenses, and how he hoped, were not too uncommon in the ordinary 
although he didn't exactly express his Sunday collections. [Lectures by out- 
wish, that we should do likewise, and so siders at Uppingham during the Christ- 
the lecture ended with Mr Thring, as is mas and Easter terms were plentiful, 
customary here at these sort of enter- and many of them most instructive; for 
tainments, rising and proposing that we instance, such men as Sir Robert Ball, 
should make special collections in the the Astronomer Royal for Ireland: Mr 
houses for this particular work. He Wood, the great naturalist; Rev. Alex- 
generally expresses himself somewhat ander D'Orsay, who lectured on elocution 
and the English language; Mr Brandram, the famous Shakespearean reciter; the Bishop of Bedford, actors, 
missionaries, and many others paid visits to Uppingham, and, in turn, did their best to take off the rough edge of 
ordinary school work. Mr Thring also wished to stimulate the hearts of boys and masters with a love of charity, 


Rev, A. D'Oxsay. 
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and in this way caused Uppingham to be the first public school to have a mission of its own in the East End of 
London. Eton was the next to follow its example.] 


April 6th, Wed—Very windy and cold. The final of the open 120 yards hurdles was run off on the new ground 


{about the worst ground I have ever 
run on over hurdles, being, as it 
was at that time, mostly ridge and 
furrow. No wonder the times were 
bad as a rule. I can never under- 
stand how A. J. Turner, the Cam- 
bridge “ Blue,” did his 17 seconds 
on that course, if the time was 
correct. The race must have been 
very much down wind.) Four of 
us at the post, and started by Mr 
Gale Thring, who had coached us 
all. The order of running was 
Wilkinson, myself,and Smith. The 
time was shocking (19 seconds) 
owing to the strong wind, and the 
winning-post being uphill. [This 
time was better even than the times 
of some of the College hurdles at the 
"Varsities on the best of grounds.] 
April 7th —The essay was the 
last paper in the English exams., 
the subject being “The Queen's 
Jubilee—How it ought to be cele- 
brated nationally and locally, and 
why?” A paper on “ Hereward 
the Wake” was also set to-day. 
April 8th, Good Friday—No 
buns! The Rev. —— on principle 
never supplies buns, he doesn't 


Stump Daawina ov A Cast (Sire 3x2 ft.) 


approve of them, and we were not 
allowed to buy them for ourselves 
Certainly better for those training 
for the sports, as I have known a 
boy eat twelve in one day, besides 
his three meals, and look well on 
it all too! 


April 9th.—W ent to the studio, 
the oldest part of the school, the big 
schoolroom, built when the school 
was founded by Archdeacon Johnson 
in 1585, and chartered by Queen 
Elizabeth. It is now only used 
as an art studio. I finished my 
drawing of the last cast that I 
shall probably ever do, viz., one of 
Hercules. [I can look back with 
intense pleasure to the many profit- 
able hours spent in this fine old 
building, sixty feet long, and very 
lofty: Its handsome mullioned 
windows and black oak roof sup- 
ports tell a tale of over three 
hundred years. The top panels of 
the wooden dado all round the 
room contain portraits of the 
greatest masters of art from the 
days of Polygnotus (463 B.C.) up to 
J. M. W. Turner's time. These 
were all done by our art master, 


the late Mr Charles Rossiter. The first line drawing that was ever published of mine was of one of the corners of 
this building. It appeared one month in the Art Journal of 1885 or 1886—I forget which.] 
April 1oth, Sun—Walked out to Bisbrook and paid a farewell visit to an old man I have taken some little 


Dantex Witttass, aceD gt. (A Charcoal Study, 1887.) 


interest in, D aniel Williams, ninety- 
two years of age this spring. I have 
been out several times to his cottage, 
eaten his pears, and heard ‘him talk 
over Waterloo days while he sat for 
his portrait. A handsome old fellow 
he is too. I used to give him my 
Saturday “bob's” pocket money each 
visit. We looked over a place where 
a number of shooting dogs are bred, 
thirty in number. [Bisbrook was 
always 4 great place for fruit hunting 
by the Uppingham boys.]} 

April 11th, Mon.—A beautiful 
day with much less wind. The 
exams. finished. At 12.15 the semi- 
final of the open 300 yards hurdles 
(26 flights of 3 feet 5 inches hurdles) 
was run off. Wilkinson in Mr 
Haslam’s house won his, and I 
finished first in the second heat. 
This is the most punishing race of 
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all, and it is a good thing for everyone that the sports—all the events I 
mean—are not held in one or even two days, as they are at some schools. 
At Uppingham it takes six weeks to run off all the heats and rounds of 
the various events. [This was Mr Thring’s particular notion, for he main- 
tained that the necessary training kept up during those six weeks did a 
boy good for the future, and prepared him for the severer training for 
sports at the Universities. Training the body, too, acts as a stimulus to 
the brain, and he often said he had better work done all through the 
school during the Easter and athletic term than at other times.) At 3.15 
again we turned out for the final of the 300 yards hurdles. Wilkinson, 
Harding, Joy, Smith, Beiseigle, J. F. Whitwell, and myself. Wilkinson 
and I finished first and second,* 8 yards between us, the others nowhere, 
and the time the best on record for the school, 45 seconds, three seconds 
better than the last record. [This seems an almost incredible time for a 
boys’ race of 300 yards over 26 flights of hurdles, but then we were both 
nineteen, a wind behind all the way, and hurdles one inch less than those 


used for the 120 yards hurdle race, which makes all the difference ; the 

ridge and furrow too, as often as not, rather helped us than otherwise, as the course was a diagonal one for this race 
across the field, whereas in the 120 yards hurdles were put in right across the furrows. Both these events in any 
case should have been run on one of the other grounds, which were perfectly level. Wilkinson, taller and stronger 
than myself, was in those days a Superior hurdler, as he could keep his three strides all the way, whereas I soon 
lost them, and it was not until three years afterwards that I found I could keep in stride the whole distance, and 
consequently improved very much in my times, though I never got below 17 seconds for the 120 yards hurdles, 
which was much better than the average Oxford and Cambridge times—the times of the individual College sports I 
am referring to, and not the Inter-'Varsity times, which are generally between 16 and 17 seconds. The world’s 
record, 155 seconds, was done by an American quite recently ; while the Englishman, Shaw, has done his 154 seconds.] 
April 12th, Tues—The steeplechase day, the greatest fun of all. Really, the under sixteen years steeplechase is 
quite a sight. About a hundred started, and not far off the same number fell into the jumps. Harding won the open 
steeplechase, Robertson-Glasgow second, Roughton third, Joy fourth, Drabble fifth, myself sixth, Mason seventh, and 
Gibbons eighth, and a few more only finished the course. The weather was little short of perfect for the time of year, 
A big crowd of spectators round the water-jumps. I had the honour of being the only one of the forty starters who 
cleared the four water-jumps. There were two, which had to be crossed twice, the largest jump, a stiff fence, 3 feet 
six inches, with 12 feet of water on landing side. [Usually the mile winners, who are no jumpers as a rule, win the 


famous Stockerston brook, that has held so many of the Cottesmore Hunt, was the site chosen for the school steeple- 
chases, and here Jumping told better than it does over an artificial course, and I think it was a mistake to make a 
change. There are three well-known brooks in the Uppingham district—the Stockerston, the Ridlington, and the 
Preston brooks, all of which in turn many of us visited for practice jumps. When first I went to Uppingham, West 
Deyne, my house, was particularly fond of these expeditions, and when new boys came they were taken out and 
forced over or rather into impossible places. The Majority did not take to it, but a few survived the duckings and 
were instilled with more pluck. “Sally” Maw, Parker (who got into one of the Lancer regiments), and myself did 
some enormous places by dint of practice and much falling. The spirit of cross-country jumping has never left me, 
and as each spring comes round even now I am out in the fields, wherever I happen to be, choosing out still very ugly 
places to have a fling at. It is, perhaps, not strange that one meets few men over thirty who care for this sort of 
thing, Iam always glad to meet those who do, for, to my mind, a country walk is made so much more enjoyable 
when a gate or two and a few good fences are thrown in.] 

April 13th, Wed—Breakfasted with H. Lovatt at Mr Howson’s—a very capital host ; he goes in for photography 
extensively. Finished work at twelve mid-day. My school career at an end. Visited some of the masters to say 
good-bye from that time until 11 p.m. Mr Campbell I met on the road ; he wished me 
success at Edinburgh. Went round with Roughton, who also leaves this term. Had a 
good chat with Mr Gale Thring ; he touched on his Grasmere visits in days gone by, 
when his father had a house there for the summer. Mr Rouge, our French master, that 
we had so many larks with, spoke of France, Germany, painting, etc., and brought out a 
bottle of wine! Mr Perry and the great Mr Tuck we visited; the latter said he always 
liked to see Uppingham boys to say good-bye to, as having thus seen them, when they 
came down as old boys, he said he would not, neither would they feel shy at meeting. 
Rossiter I had tea with; he tells me two of his pictures have been accepted for this 
year’s Academy ; he wished me to stick to drawing. Mr Cobb's we went to, and also saw 

* See Appendix 6. 
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Mr Christian the chaplain. Mr “Jock” Skrine [the writer in 
after years of that delightful “Memoir of Edward Thring"] 
begged us both to join the Old Boys’ Society, and showed us 
some of his paintings. Mr “Polly” Handford [as he was 
irreverently called, afterwards Head of St Peter’s, York], who 
used to give such delightful breakfast parties, was very jovial. 
Mr Haslam I said good-bye to in his dining-room. He wished 
me luck for future hurdle racing. [I picked up more in his form, 
the Upper Remove, than I did in any other two forms in the 
school, not so much as regards scholarship, but information of 
a preparatory nature of great and everlasting service to a boy 
wishing to enter into the world as a refined and cultivated 
English gentleman.] Spent a while at Mr “Tolly” Candler's; 
he offered me an introduction to his nephew, Professor Berry 
Haycraft, in Edinburgh, who is about to take the place of 
Professor Rutherford during his absence. Mr Compton [now 
Headmaster of Dover College] showed me some beautiful paint- 
ings by his brother of Italian scenes. Mr Mullins [my house- 
master] asked young Charlie Walker, Alderson, and self into dinner—salmon, pigeon pie, etc. Mr Thring bade 
good-bye to all who were leaving in the school one by one in his study at the schoolhouse. His last words to each 
boy, as he handed them a little book of prayers with his own name inscribed and that of the donor, were—" Be 
true.” Impressive words, very, and coming from the mouth of one so great and good, it is impossible to forget 
them. [No headmaster, excepting, perhaps, Dr Arnold of Rugby, has ever made such a mark in the educational 
world as Mr Edward Thring; he must for ever be handed down as one of the greatest teachers England has 
yet known.] I wished all the fellows I could get at farewell after the prize-givings. It is sad to feel one is leaving 
dear old Uppingham. [Strangely enough, it was only my last term at school that I kept a diary. Had it been other- 
wise, I might have included here much of far greater interest to my readers, or those at anyrate interested in 
Uppingham. Already John Huntley Skrine has written a beautiful “ Memory of Edward Thring,’* and G. R. Parkin 
has compiled the “ Life, Diary, and Letters” of the late Mr Thring in two handsome volumes ; but there is still 
wanting a “Tom Brown's Schooldays” in connection with Uppingham, treating of a boy’s life there. Would that 
some O.U. could produce such a work as a fitting memorial to his old school, Is there a public school in England, 
—yes, Winchester, Eton, and Harrow included—that can boast of turning out finer cricketers than Uppingham has 
done ?—and games are quite equal to scholarship for sending useful men into the world. Uppingham was founded 
in 1585, and for the last forty years has ranked with the great English public schools, ] 

April 18th, Mon.—{At Bardsea, in Lancashire.] Paid a parting visit to the seashore after making a rough 
sketch. Father, Angy, and self drove back in our carriage the whole way to Grasmere. The scenery was really 
quite lovely looking up towards Coniston Old Man. The larches were just beginning to shoot, and the sun shone 
brightly all the day. While sketching from the box-seat of the waggonette at the side of Coniston Lake, Mr Ruskin 
came into sight; he stopped, and we exchanged a few words with him, He recommended us “The Drunken 
Duck” [a public-house], where we could get meal and water for the horse. Clad in his usual way, and accompanied 
by a collie dog, he looked all over Mr Ruskin. i 

April 23rd, Sat—Sir Robert Farquhar, Herbert Binstead, and self wandered up to Easdale Tarn, the former 
to fish, the “mid yane” to moss-hunt (he has one of the best collections in England), and the latter to sketch. 
Pouring rain part of the time, but now and then between the showers the tops of 


the hills were lit up magnificently with bright gleams of sunshine. No. 1 caught a 
trout in the tarn, No. 2 found two rare mosses, and No, 3 made three small sketches. 

April 24th, Sun.—Called on Tom Belk, who is fishing here. We were at 
Uppingham together. Sir Robert, Belk, Binstead, and self walked round Loughrigg 
Tarn, up Mr Wheatley Balme's beautiful drive, and back by Red Bank. Winder- 
mere Lake, wrapt in deep blue shade, looked very grand. 

April 28th, Thurs.—(Staying near Kendal with Herbert Binstead.) Took our 
sketching materials and trudged up Benson's Knot, and put down on paper the 
distant Lake mountains. Had tea with Herbert at Mint Cottage. We dined at 
7 pm. I caught a late train to W’mere, and walked on towards Grasmere. A 
beautiful starlight night. Picked up near Rydal by the carriage with my father 
and stepmother in it, who had been dining at the Hall with the Le Flemings. 

May 14th, Sat—(Residing in Edinburgh and attending lectures of first year's 


* Canon H. D. Rawnsley has also written “ Edward Thring—Teacher and Poet.” 
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course in medicine). Was taken to see my first operation at 
the Royal Infirmary. We hadn’t been in the theatre more 
than a minute, when in was ushered a pallid individual on a 
stretcher. A gathering had formed in one of his fingers, but 
had spread up the arm, and had been lanced in three places, 
but of no avail; the only result was hemorrhage. Professor 
Chiene was lecturing on. the out-patients. He poked his 
finger into one of the openings after chloroform had been 
administered to the patient ; the “gent” reeled on the table 
“a wee bittie,” and began to chant a psalm; a student in 
charge of the instruments at once advanced with some knives, 
a saw, etc, which meant an amputation. At this point I 
made known to my friend that the exterior of this apartment 
would suit me best, and the sooner the better, so out we went. 
I believe if I had stayed a minute longer there, I should have 
been at arm’s length on the bench on which I was sitting, or 
else underneath. [Such is the fate of very many students, but 
with the majority the nerves soon become hardened to un- 
pleasant scenes, and when one gets to realise that patients 
properly under an anesthetic feel nothing, looking on at or 
assisting in an operation has no effect on one at all. Where 
a man or woman has to harden the heart is in the case of very 
bad accidents brought in suddenly. Here we know that a 
patient, if conscious, must be in agony. But personally I 
found that directly I was called upon to assist in any way, 
however slight, it was quite easy to cast aside my own un- 
pleasant feelings in the thought that something must be done, 
or the patient would suffer even more. ] 

May 15th, Sun.—Went to tea in the Infirmary with an 
old friend of our family, Miss Annie Simpson, one of the staff 
nurses. [Miss Simpson, as a cousin of the Mitchell-Innes’s, 
was able eventually to introduce me to most of the best 
friends I had in and around Edinburgh. She was afterwards 
appointed Superintendent of the Nurses’ Home at Windsor.] 
Iy Eptxaugen, 1889. May 18th—Called on Miss Dick-Lauder. Her nephew, 

Reginald Mitchell-Innes, is one of the English Cathedral - 
clergy, and a most charming man—brother to Mrs Morritt, of historical Rokeby, Co. York [now Mrs Donovan]. 

May 19th—A whole holiday for everyone. The Queen has completed her 50th year on the throne. The 
Scotch hold her birthday annually on this day. The Earl of Hopetoun is the Queen's Lord High Commissioner this 
year, and represents her for the time being, holding Court at Holyrood Palace. For ten days he attends the 
Assembly Hall every day, where Church matters are discussed. This corresponds somewhat to an English Church 
Congress. Viewed the grand procession from the Palace to the High Street. The 15th Hussars, quartered at Piers- 
hill, were in attendance, and also a regiment of Highlanders from the Castle. 

Vay 22nd, Sun—Called on Mr and Mrs Gilbert Mitchell-Innes—jolly people, very, and a handsome couple, 
who have, to use Mrs Innes’ own words, forty-eight feet of children; that is, their seven sons and one daughter, Mrs 
Daniel, average a little over six feet between them. 

June 3rd, Sun.—A wonderful contrast to yesterday, air, wind, and light as different as possible. Spent part of 
the day in the Arboretum studying botany for my exam. Called on Lady Kinloch* in the west part of the town.- 
Sir George Warrender was there, as tall as he is thin, a very good looking man. Lady Kinloch extremely kind. 

June 1th, Sat—Watched the Scottish Championship Lawn Tennis Tournament. Grove played remarkably well, 
but only beat Lyon by one set. The Lyons, Lord Strathmore’s sons, who make a very pretty pair, won the Doubles. 

June 21st, Tues—A real Jubilee, 70° in the shade. Harry and self celebrated it by having a capital good game 
of lawn tennis at Raeburn Place on the covered wood courts. At 9.30 p.m. six hundred of us students armed our- 
selves with lighted torches, bought for the sum of one shilling, and started from the old University Quadrangle, 
having been drawn up four deep, and headed by four pipers and a large drag with the tar-barrel on it. Up Chambers 
Street we marched, along George IV. Bridge, down the Mound, proceeding along Princes Street to Frederick Street, 
through George Street, round Charlotte Square and Drumsheugh Gardens, cheering as we passed each of the Pro- 


* The wife of Sir Alexander Kinloch, Bart. of Gilmerton, Drem, N.B., and eldest daughter of the late Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
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fessors’ houses ; up Princes Street again to the Calton Hill, where we divided, and threw the remnants of our torches, 
tar-barrel and all on to the ground to make a huge bonfire. What a crush of outsiders followed us, the streets 
were literally thronged, and thousands of people assembled on Calton Hill. I was never in such a mob before, and 
glad to get out of it. During the torchlight procession “God Save the Queen " and yarious airs, peculiar to Edin 
burgh students, were kept up together with cheering or hootir 
some mounted, had marched on each side of us—for even in the Eighties a body of students could do some damage, 
if the spirit moved them. [I’m afraid I was always rather the ption to the rule, and kept clear of students’ pro- 
cessions in the future] Started to go up Arthur's Seat to see the huge bonfire there, but stopped by police. Got 
back to bed about 2 am. almost as black as a chimney sw eep. 

Aug. 12th, Fri—Mrs “ Kit" Wilson, of Rigmaden Park, Westmorland, and Miss Julia Wilson, her cousin [after- 
wards Mrs Inglefield], lunched with us. I dined at Lady Farquhar’s. Sir Robert and Mrs Wilson and one or two 
others made up the party. How delightful are these little dinners at Dale Lodge, Grasmere. It seems like getting 


everyone we met. A hundred or so policemen, 


for a short time into an strides before his spring, 
old world. “Bobbie” has and when in the air lies 
so many tales of interest to almost parallel with the 
tell of the Fifties and Six- a bar, and ends by landing 


ties, while Lady FI 
daughter of the seventh 
Lord Reay, and one of the 
handsomest ladies of her 
day, can take one back to 
the Thirties, besides show- 
ing a very lively interest in 
all that is going on at the 
present time. 

Aug. 16th—I drove 
into Windermere to meet 
Norman Mitchell - Innes, 
who is coming to stay a 
fortnight with us. . . . 

Aug. 18th—The An- 
nual Gathering of the 
Grasmere Sports. More 
people assembled on that 
small field at the foot of 
Allanbank grounds this 
year than ever before; 
there must have been seven | 
thousand at least. W. B. : : P we <5 
Page, American champion, " agg ' 
whose high jumping is just m2 
like that of a cat—he only > dead now I am told; he 
takes about three or four always kept up the spirits 
of the spectators when the wrestling grew tedious.] The gathering quite like a miniature Derby. Hundreds of 
four-in-hands and all sorts of carriages round the large ring. Lord Lonsdale sometimes drives over from Lowther 
with a team of chestnuts and a large party in three or four yellow-wheeled carriages, but this year Lady Lonsdale 
was not giving the prizes away. The hound trail over an aniseed drag round Grasmere is the prettiest sight of 
all. [Mr Stanley Le Fleming of Rydal has had the winner of this drag hunt on more than one occasion, and 
Mr Rayner's “ Ruler” is known all over the Lake district as one of the best and fastest trail-hounds ever bred.] 

Aug. 21st, Sun—I usually assist in the Grasmere Church choir, and to-day had the honour of sitting next to 
Archbishop Benson of Canterbury, Mr Fletcher conducting the service on his right. We all donned our cassocks 
and surplices together in the small vestry, and I couldn't help admiring the Archbishop's modest way of going about 
things. He very kindly officiated at Holy Communion. [Mr Fletcher, the late vicar of Grasmere, as a country 
clergyman, must have known personally more bishops than any parson in England—for Grasmere seems to be quite 
a home for them in holiday time. About the last time I was in Grasmere, I remember seeing the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, then Bishop Temple of London, taking a fly out of his wife's eye opposite the local jeweller’s 
shop, while the Archbishop of York was staying there as well.] 


facing the bar — cleared 
6 feet, which put him on a 
level with G. W. Rowdon, 
the English champion ; but 
both have done more than 
that — Page in his own 
country, and Rowdon in 
Devonshire, though the 
A.A.A, have not accepted 
the latter's jump of 6 feet 
5 inches as a record. [Row- 
don afterwards turned into 
a trick-jumper on the Music 
Hall stage, and did some 
marvellous feats.) The 
Cumberland wrestling went 
on as usual. Lowden and 
Steadman seem to get big- 
ger and bigger each year, 
both close on nineteen 
stone! Lancaster won the 
guides’ race up Silver How 
for the “second or third 
time of c—a—l—l—ing !” 
[Poor little bellringer, he is 
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Proresson BLackin.* 


* Professor Blackie (over cighty) was eating a penny bun in the street—not an unusual habit of his—at the time I sketched him on my 
shirt cuff. Of course he had his shepherd tartan slung round his shoulders. 
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Aug. 22nd —I have got up, and am acting Hon. Sec. 
for Grasmere Two-Days’ Lawn Tennis Tournament held 
in the Rothay Hotel Grounds. Have had eighty entries. 
Angy [my sister] and Harry beat Rev. E. M. Reynolds 
and Miss Heelis in the mixed doubles, the latter always a 
hot local pair. Mr Reynolds, master of the Coniston 
foxhounds—a wonderful all-round man for his years—is a 
constant visitor for lawn tennis at Allanbank. My father 
takes a pride in having the best three courts in the district. 

Sept. 2nd—Back in Edinburgh. Saw Irving and 
Ellen Terry acting at the Lyceum in “The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

Sept. 3rd—Dined at the Mitchell-Innes’s. Mrs Daniel, who is 6 feet and a ¥% inch, showed me a book full of 
Indian photos, 

Sept. 9t.— Colonel Hewetson and I went to hear Colonel Saunderson speak at the Music Hall in George Street. 
Earl of Hopetoun in the chair, and a number of staunch allies round him. Hall crammed. Colonel S. very clearly 
and forcibly put before us the present state of affairs in connection with Ireland, the Home Rule question, Crimes 
Bill, etc, in a longish address of about an hour ; while the chairman, a man well worth listening to, spoke for half-an- 
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hour; his delivery excellent. 


The meeting—very much of a Conservative one—was a dead set against the Midlothian 
cro. 


During September and the early part of October I find I did more sightseeing in and around 


Edinburgh than anything else. Scotland was altogether new to me. 1 wished to learn the habits of 
the people, and visit every place of interest, including the picture galleries. I constantly looked into 
the National Gallery at the foot of the Mound. At the same time I was working up for an examination. 
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Oct. 14t#—After dinner I retired to continue “ my bones,” which I bought at Pentland’s, paying 4s. 6d. for a 
clavicle (collar bone), scapula (shoulder-blade), and humerus, radius, and ulna (the three acm ones) ne q 

Oct. 18t.—Went with an acquaintance to the U.P. Hall, where the University Principal, Sir William Muir, 
addressed us, the students of the various faculties, concerning the commencement of the winter session, our duties 
towards ourselves and the University. Most of the Senate were present on the platform in their robes, and over a 
thousand students filled the body and gallery of the large hall. [The magnificent M‘Ewan Graduation Hall now fills 
up a much wanted gap in the construction of the University Buildings for such ceremonies as these. ] 

Oct. 23rd —A very sad piece of news came to me this morning—the death of my old headmaster, Mr Edward 
Thring, for thirty-four years head of Uppingham. I am fearfully shocked to hear of it, especially as I never even 
heard he had been ill. It was only a short week's illness, and a great spirit has departed from amongst us. 

Oct 24th, Mon.—‘ My body” is up in the dissecting-room at last, and I shall begin at an arm on Wednesday. It 
is that of a young lad; very fresh it appears, but deuced little meat on him! A muscular subject is the best to dissect. 

Oct. 25th—Had another squint at “ my body,” and made a sketch of him. . He’s rather like J—- in the face, 
has just about as many freckles over the nose and cheeks/sene 

Oct. 26th.—Commenced dissecting for the first time, and quite enjoyed it—I suppose because I was particularly 
lucky in getting a nice fresh body. Started with an arm; my partner hadn't yet turned up, so I began with the 
assistance of one of the numerous Demonstrators. Made up my mind to go down for the great Manchester 
Exhibition. The pictures there, I here, are to be the finest collection up to date, 

Oct. 28t,—Finished the back part of my dissection, getting out all the superficial nerves. Found all my things, 
a Heath's anatomy, dissecting knives, etc.—about 27s. worth—“ bagged” out of my locker, between 1 and 2 p.m. 
Was told to report the matter to the Detective Office, which I did, never expecting to see “my friends” again, or 
the individual who “boned” them. [The thief was caught, and turned out to be a superannuated student who had 
become rather expert in his new “ profession.” My things, as well as those of others, were returned to their respective 
owners, and he who stole was sent to prison.] Off to Manchester. 

Oct, 29th —Especially pleased with the exhibition of pictures. Manchester must be heartily congratulated on 
such a collection—a most valuable and lovely collection of modern Paintings, worth, they say, $3,000,000, My 
favourites, Alma Tadema’s, Peter Graham’s sea-pieces, Millais’, Orchardson’s, Leighton’s, and Briton Riviere’s, and 
Watt's portraits. 

Oct. 30th—Old Aunt Mary Fothergill, of Hensol Castle, died aged ninety, to be succeeded in the estate by her 
sister, four years her junior ; my father one of the executors of her will. Tam especially pleased to feel that I had the 
opportunity of once visiting this delightful old lady. Hensol is one of the finest properties in Glamorganshire, both 
extensive and picturesque. In former times it was owned by an Earl of Shrewsbury. [It now belongs to my cousin, 
Lady Price-Fothergill,* who was at one time a keen shot both with a gun and rifle in the days when few women were 
in the habit of shooting as a recreation. ] 

Nov. 4th.—Dissected for four and a-half hours on end. 

Nov. 5th, Sat—Spent the morning cleaning up my “axilla” for the M'‘Kenzie Bursary show. We show up a 
new dissection each week. 

Nov. 7th.—I cut off « my arm” to-day, and commenced dissecting it on another table, Harry is doing his leg 
near me at another table. 

Nov. 11th—Have been to several theatres lately, including Lyceum to see Wilson Barrett in « Claudian.” 

Nov. 17th—Spent a-while with a man who had been one of Major Kitchener’s exploring party in Egypt. He 
spoke much about their exploits, 

Nov. 19th.—Had to go to the University to “dress up” my “arm” for next day’s “ show up,” the superficial dis- 
section of wrist and palm. I make drawings of all the parts I dissect, © 

Nov. 20th.—Stayed in all day and read a nice and pretty story, “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” got from Douglas 
& Foulis Library. 

Now. 26t—Went to see the assault-at-arms in the Market Place given by the 15th Hussars, now at Piershill 
Barracks. Also gazed upon the “side shows” to see “the scientific boxer and the pugilistic female” and other « two- 
penny shows.” Everyone nearly has a turn at these. Even the Edinburgh ladies, leaders of fashion, are not above 
a visit to the Waverley Market performances. 

Nov. 28th—Saw Marie Roze in “Carmen.” The students made a ghastly row in “the gods,” as the gallery is 
termed here, After the piece was over, my attention was excited by a great crowd at the side door. There was 
nothing for it but to go where we could, the crowd of students edged us on, and I found myself with many others in- 
side the shafts of Marie Roze’s carriage, where the horse Ought to have been. We lugged her at the rate of ten 
miles an hour with perpetual cheering down Castle Terrace, round the corner of Lothian Road, and into Princes 
Street to the Royal Hotel—quite a thousand in pursuit. She distributed her bouquet of flowers presented to her by 


* The wife of Sir Rose Lambart Price, Bart. 
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the students amongst those nearest. She had at least eight students seated by her in the carriage, and half as many 
of the Students’ Representative Council on the box seat. Disappearing into the hotel, she soon popped out on to the 
balcony, and sang “ Highland Laddie.” The ovation she received was immense, so great a favourite is she with the 
Edinburgh people. 

Nov. 29th.—Went to the Infirmary and sung a song or two in Ward 23 at an afternoon concert. I took Miss 
Christian Mitchell-Innes there, and had tea with the staff-nurse, her cousin. A tall handsome nurse, the daughter of 
a colonel, played my accompaniments. 

Dec. 1st—Dined at 32 Buckingham Terrace with Mrs George Mitchell-Innes.. Two sons at home ; one very 
handsome fellow in 71st Foot Regiment. Mrs Watson, a daughter of Colonel Boothby, of Warwickshire, I took in 
to dinner. A delightful evening. Miss Christian Innes has an exquisite grand piano, and play's delightfully. 

Dec. 13th.—Sir William Turner had been told of and shown my drawings and diagrams of my dissections, so 
sent for me, and set me to work at enlarging part of the brain of a lizzard for his lecture, to hang on the wall 
as adiagram. He had an easel and paper and paints for me in his retiring-room, opposite the lecture theatre. 

Dec. 15t/—Commenced a diagram in leisure hours of the brain of the walrus for Sir William. He has nearly 
finished his tin of mock-turtle soup that he has daily for his lunch after the one o'clock lecture on anatomy in his 
private room, surrounded by hundreds of skulls from all parts of the world. [One day later he showed me how he 
brought some of his lunch up to the University. Taking his tall hat off he produced a small package, and then 
another; these contained sandwiches and a little flask of sherry. He said that he could never do with more in the 
middle of the day, or he would have dyspepsia at once. The many little chats on various subjects that I had the 
honour of having with the premier anatomist of the day in his private “den” will ever be recalled by me with the 
greatest of pleasure. He once had the kindness and patience to listen to a long yarn on rabbit snaring, which I had 
been indulging in with a professional catcher—I won't say poacher—during a visit to Argyleshire! Both he and his 
son Logan were always good friends to me during my Edinburgh days.] 

Dec. 21st.—Started for Grasmere for Christmas vacation. Found my godson quite well, “all very fine and 
large,” as the song has it—a decided increase in the small individual I remembered last summer. 


The following extract shows clearly that the system adopted in Edinburgh in these days, there being no 
colleges for undergraduates to reside at, had its disadvantages. Even now, in spite of the fact that Professor 
Geddes and others have been instrumental in building a college, so to speak, on the Castle Hill, and have 
encouraged men to live together in other houses rigged up for the purpose, the majority still prefer to 
“digg” in rooms, one or two together, or reside at the various boarding-houses throughout the town. | 
started by going to a good class boarding-house, and tried two places of this kind, but had quite enough 
of it. I then went into “diggs,” but would have preferred college life had such then existed. The last 
six months that I remained single was spent at Riddle's Court, part of University Hall, where twenty of 
us all lived together. On the other hand, “ digging " has its advantages. A boy coming up from school 
is at once made to look out for himself, and he gets to learn more of the world and human nature all 
round him than he would do if he lived in college, for here he would experience only a more or less one- 
sided aspect of life. My own opinion is that a boy of, say, eighteen or nineteen, coming froma good 
public school, where he has been well trained and disciplined, and where he has taken a fairly high place 
in school work and games, is well prepared to battle with life on his own account, whereas the boy who 
leaves school at a younger age, or one who has taken an inferior position in his school requires some 
further guidance and discipline. For him, then, college life is certainly the best :— 


I was not sad at leaving Street, as I disliked immensely the boarding-house proprietors, two elderly females 
closely related to one another, who are very kind 7 their way, but wish you to be satisfied with very scanty fare, and 
if you sit still like that fool H , etc. and don’t show signs of being discontented with it, they then pretend to think 
no end of you—they can’t really do so—and, if not, they get jabbering about you behind your back, and put you down 
of course as ungentlemanly, etc., which is bad policy on their part, considering that they drink whisky “ by the dozen” 
when they have the chance at every meal nearly (and behind the scenes, too), if anyone of the boarders is good enough 
to offer it them. Then, again, their inquisitiveness and pushing manner is abominable, typically boarding-housified, I 
should imagine. I only presume this, for, thank the Lord, it has not been my lot to put up with life of this kind 
before. Still there is this much in it, if you know you cannot get out of the place until a certain time, it is 
best to put up with what you experience. Make the best of it, if you can, and also make yourself scarce to 
boarding-house mistresses and the other boarders, unless you see the latter are likely to be pleasant acquaintances. 
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The heads of the place will see you are not quite contented, and it is better to show ae bees Pee ne nee 
always grumbling and having rows, which will lead to nothing, and then you feel your se core e in ses a ne as , 
they'll never give in to anyone—stubborn as asses—especially if they know you} are on ikely 3 Ss ae ¢ ‘ ao 
length of time. They seem to have an impression that every young man who stays EA t ae is ua a a car al 
guidance, and, if anything happens to him independently of them, that they are Responsible or it; just sae seme 
dolts are sent there by their “ ma.’s” and “ pa.’s” to be taken care of, as it were, so that they shall not fuss Ghai HANES 
(poor, dear little fellows !), since they are to treat these mangy establishments, for the time being, as their ree 
homes, under the protection of a wary, stingy, hypocritical old dame like Miss =e If they find ae it COE | e 
helped, and that they have to stay there, whether they like it or not, then it certainly is the wisest plan to put up with 
it all, and let continual grumbling go to the winds. If you have plenty to occupy your mind with, besides grumbling, 
you'll find you can put up with a great deal; but if you really think that the charge per month is too exorbitant for 
what you get in return, like I paid last term, £7, 10s. for a room in the attics, anda fire lighted only after 5 p.m., and for 
the meals they gave us—vile cooking, and very often only skate or herrings for breakfast, well, then, what s simpler 
than to complain at home and get yourself removed, or, if you have the management of yourself, to give notice at once, 
and bear up with it all until you “take up your sticks,” and then you can tell the proprietors what you were not 
satisfied with. It may be the means of opening their eyes with regard to the welfare of future boarders. 


1888. 


Jan. 1st, Sun—Sang in the Grasmere Church choir the usual Xmas anthem. The choir weaker than ever. But 
for the valuable assistance of Mrs Fletcher (a daughter of one of the three famous Munros, Professors of Anatomy in 
Edinburgh University, who held the Chair between them for a hundred years], her two daughters, Birkett and Hall, I 
fear it would “ go to pot.” 

Jan. 20th,—A large symposium, smoking concert, held in the Drill Hall, Forrest Road, Edinburgh, in honour of 
the Marquis of Lothian, our Lord Rector, who took the chair himself. About 2000 students present. Many men 
towards the end were found under the chairs and tables, and not a little glass smashed, so I heard afterwards. 

Jan. 28th, Sat-—Started by nine o'clock train for Granton with Sir William Turner, Professor Armstrong, and 
three other students—Harry Meville being one. Walked to the Marine Station to a yard where a small whale, 27 feet 
long, had been carted. It had been taken near the quarry on the Granton beach, and since then had been on show 
at sixpence a-head in this yard. Sir William having obtained the contract for all whales stranded on that part of the 
coast, asked several of us to come and help him in the dissection of it. Photographs of the whale, backed up by the 
lot of us, were taken, as well as one of the whale’s mouth, with an assistant, Mr Simpson, sitting comfortably inside. 
We set to work to cut into her, four with large knives, and others with hooks to pull back the large portions of blubber 
and muscle. The parts of interest were extracted from the thorax and abdomen, including the rudiments of a pelvic 
girdle, and measurements accurately taken all over. The intestines measured over 150 feet in length. It was a 
Balleen whale, so had whalebone plates and bristles hanging down from the upper jaws. The job wasacold one, diving 
into the blubber and semi-frozen muscle. We left about 2 p.m., leaving Simpson and some others trying to cut out 
the brain. 

Feb. 13th—Went to a big dance at 62 Palmerston Place, Mrs Alston's—140 there. Miss Kinloch and her 
brother introduced me to most of my partners, including Miss Dundas, Miss Noél Paton, and the Misses Wallace. 

Feb. 14th—Gave Mr H. J. Stiles the drawings I had made of Turner’s casts of the cerebellum. He seemed 
very pleased with them. I like Stiles very much. He does work hard, by jove! Never seen him idle yet a minute. 
Rushes up and down everywhere—always with a bag too. Works when he works, and I hear he can enjoy himself 
when he gives himself a night off, which seems rather seldom just now. 

March 13th—Father wrote giving his consent for me to go into rooms of my own next session. He never 
liked the idea of a boarding-house for me, but thought in the first instance it would save me much trouble. I have 
come across some nice people while in these infernal holes, including a few intellectual Americans touring through 
Scotland, retired officers and their families, and others, but the average boarder is one to be distinctly avoided in this 
country at anyrate. Pensions abroad may be all very well for a short time, but preserve me from being for long an 
inmate of a boarding-house in Edinburgh. 

March 15th—Dined with the Smith-Sligos of Inzievar, at 5 Drummond Place—old friends of ours. Keith- 
Maitland and self the only guests. Maitland sings a good French song—just back from studying in Paris. 

On the whole, dissecting for this bursary is rather waste of time that might be spent over other work more important 
from an exam. point of view. As a rule, men who compete for it, and only a few comparatively do, seem to know 
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impressed the relations of the different parts, and their shape and 
so on, in their minds that the reading is rendered much easier and 
more interesting ; and those very ones who have once dissected at 
such a great expense of time in the end, I feel sure, be far more 


practical in their ideas of the 


ny of the body. I for 
one am not sorry I have dissected for this bursary, though we (my 


general ani 


partner hardly did a stroke of work, and mostly read while I dis 
sected) only ran fourth out of the twenty couples who competed 
Wield and Milroy secured the bursary, and very excellent were 
their weekly shows. Fortune and Dobie were thc runners-up 

April 10th—Started on a riding tour from Ambleside to 
Seascale with Mr F. M. T. Jones [now of High Close, High Sheriff 
of Westmorland in 1899] and his son Frank. A delightful three 


days’ outing through the West Lake country. I got badly “ bogged’ } 
on the moor, but managed to get “Smut” out after some difficulty 

April 26th—Lawn tennis, billiards, and pyramid parties at A Stiakk’s Jaw awn Goxitta’s SkUL 
home all the go, Allanbank Wood beginning to look lovely with the larches well out, and a mass of primroses and 
daffodils in full bloom 

April 28th—Back in Edinburgh. Miss Fanny Moody, taking the place of Marie Roze in the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, has been well received. She has a beautiful voice, besides being a very taking and lady-like actress 
Max Eugéne and Wilfred Esmond and she literally brought down the house at the Lyceum 

May 8th.—Opening of Glasgow great Exhibition by the Prince and Princess of Wales. A grand success 


May 20th, Sun—Attended morning service at the Cathedral St Mary’s. I generally go here; if not, to Old St 
Paul's. 
June 12th—Saw W. Renshaw play an exhibition game with Grove at 


the Divours Courts during the Scottish Championship Tournament 
Sept. tst—Staying a couple of days at Margate with an uncle. Attended 
a bazaar, and was introduced to young North. Colonel North (of the 
greyhound “Fullerton” fame) spent a small fortune at it, and I helped his 
son to carry away the numerous purchases to the large hotel which the 
Colonel had taken for his friends for the time being 
Oct. tst—Have been paying visits to various relatives in Kent for a 
month, including my grandmother at Bradborn Hall, Sevenoaks, and my 
uncle [Major Henry Fothergill] at Copt Hall, Hawkhurst. I made several 
drawings of specimens in the latter's large collection of big game trophies 
He has quite a museum of foreign birds, etc., that he has shot from time 
to time in different parts of the world. Arrived here, Lowbridge, six miles 


from Kendal, on a visit to my uncle, Richard Fothergill 

Oct. 16¢#,—RKeturned to Edinburgh after a delightful visit at Lowbridge 
Working at Surgery. Mr Stiles has given me plenty of work to do in the 
drawing line. I have now done for him forty sheets of anatomical drawings 
and diagrams, and have made four highly worked-up pencil drawings of 
pathological specimens for Mr Alexis Thompson’s thesis. Professor Chiene 
through Mr Stiles’ recommendation, has got me to do thirteen small draw- 
ings, illustrating remarks by him on suppuration, for a lecture to be delivered 
on December 2oth, at Carlisle, to be published in pamphlet form 

Dec. 8th —The County Council just started. My father was unanimously 
clected as the first County Councillor for the Grasmere Electoral Division 
As he is chairman of the J.P.’s on this side of the county, and a very regular 
attendant at Court, he will have plenty to occupy his spare time 

Dec. 22nd—Have read carefully and made notes on the invertebrates 
from Paccard, following closely Professor Ewart’s syllabus; also made 
numerous sketches of the mammalia in Natural History Museum for my 
note books. Dined just before leaving for Grasmere at Sir Alexander 
Kinloch’s, in Forres Street. Lady Kinloch took me afterwards to some 
first-rate private theatricals at the Alstons in Palmerston Place. What jolly 
people the Kinlochs are, so thoroughly patriotic and kind to all their friends 


kornies av Corr Haut, Hawi Kexr 
¢ from Pen and Ink Drawings by the Author ia 1833.) L 


A PATHOLOGICAL SPECIMEN. 
(Drawn by the Author for H. A. Thomson, 
F.R.C.8.E., and published in the Laboratory 


Reports of Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, 1890.) 
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April 5th—Played lawn tennis for the first time in the open 
this year at Lesketh How, Ambleside. Mr Reynolds was playing 
with us after a long day’s hunting with his Coniston foxhounds on 
the fells. Wonderful man for his age, over sixty. He must have 
walked and run thirty miles preparatory to playing lawn tennis, 
besides rising at 4.30 a.m. The foursome composed of Mr Reynolds, 
Frank Jones (just back from Eton), Harry, and self, 

April 27th —Left for Edinburgh. Staying a couple of days at 
Aspatria en route with Herbert Binstead, who is curate there. Spent 
two of the pleasantest days nearly of my existence with him, who is 
so jolly and so in earnest altogether. An old Radley boy, a former 
stroke of his College boat at Oxford, and a student of Wells 
Theological College, is a good combination. His cottage is nicely 
fitted up with his own things, and his study a perfect charm. He Micuoscoric Section or 4 Nuxve, Low Powns x s0.* 
has taken to “ clays,” reads a great deal, visits the poor much, has occasionally three sermons to preach on a Sunday, 
and still keeps up his fine moss collection. He cares nothing for the people about the neighbourhood, excepting a 
few of the cottagers, but says it’s a good experience, and hopes it won't last long before he gets a nice living. [He 
is now vicar of Breinton, Hereford, and is one of the busiest of the country clergy I have the pleasure of knowing,] 

July 19th —Mr H. A. Thompson, himself a good draughtsman and lover of fine art, started me in microscopical 
drawing. Having been given a “ Pillischer” microscope, which Ernest Carter chose for me out of a dozen at the 
Medical Supply Association, I set to work, and have just completed a set of seventy water-colour drawings done from 
my own cut sections that I had mounted in the Practical Physiology Class under Professor Rutherford and Dr 
Carlier. No doubt it is the best way to get up histology by drawing the specimens carefully first. 

Aug. 3rd.—Heard that I was an exhibitor at the Bowness Exhibition, receiving an exhibitor’s ticket. 

Aug. 5t/.—Drove my sisters over to the Exhibition (not a Royal Academy by any means!) All three of my 
drawings accepted—two scenes in the Lake district and one of Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh, though not hung any better 
than I had a right to expect. Frank Holl, Phil. Morriss, Thomas Blinks, and the Brothers Tucker were very much 
to the fore. Blinks’ large painting of hounds, “ Forrad on,” attracted most attention. Miss Mildred Le Fleming’s 
and Sir Robert Farquhar’s were the only exhibits I knew of previous to the show, 

Aug. 1oth.—After staying at Keswick two days for the Lawn Tennis Tournament, walked home to Grasmere 
with “ Fritz,” then only cleven months old, thirty miles v4 Rosthwaite, Styhead, Scafell (walking to the top of both 
Great End and Scafell, 2982 and 3210 feet respectively), Wrynose, and Little Langdale. I did it in cleven hours, 

Aug. 15t/.—I am doing Honorary Secretary again this year for the Grasmere Tournament, and secured the 
Misses Bracewell to play (one of them W. Renshaw's partner often in mixed doubles). R.M. Ainslie and Miss 
Bracewell won the mixed doubles. Briggs (a capital water-colour artist and a constant exhibitor at the Liverpool 
Galleries) and Harry Hannay won the gent’s doubles. 

Aug. 21st—Frank Jones beat me in the final of the Windermere 
L. T. Tournament, after I had had a hard fight with young Bardswell 
[the Lancashire cricketer of a few years afterwards]. H. Gurney Pease, 
a good Cambridge Grasshopper, was thrown out by a local man, Dr Mason. 
The former was not in good form, as otherwise he should have been the 
best on the ground, judging by his previous performances. I had one set 
with the best Miss Bracewell, and only just managed to beat her. I felt 
rather proud, as she is the best lady player in England, or was a year back 
when she played so much with Renshaw. 

Aug. 30th.—Went over to my uncle's at Lowbridge. Shot my first grouse 
on their, moor, to which they have added a good few thousand acres of the 
Forrest Hall estate. They now shoot right round the horse-shoe valley of 
Bannisdale, a lovely country. Theodore and I played a quantity of billiards 
and lawn tennis ona gravel court, and we did a good deal of drawing together. 

Sept. 11th —Theodore accompanied me to Allanbank, Grasmere, on a 
five days’ visit. He made one or two good water-colour sketches. 

Oct. 15th.—I have been “‘clerking,” as it is called, in Professor Chiene's 
wards during part of the vacation (five weeks). I did my dressing in the 
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* These two Drawings have been badly reproduced owing to their colour values being 
absolutely destroyed ; and, again, they are not typical of my later and best microscopical 
drawing done in 1895 for Dr R. A. Fleming. 


Micnoscoric Section oF AX INTRA-PuLMonary Broncuus, Low Powrx > go." 
(This and the above from Water-Colour Drawings from the Author's 
own Sections, 1889.) 
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good many out-patient cases under me, as well as a largish sha 


re 


s “r sessi ave s seen and had 4 yey : 
Tees (RES time) in the wards to look after under the house peas Sar a rake ts 
a few minor operations to do ourselves now and again. For the last three weeks I nel harge & ane ie fe 
first of all for Mr Caird and then for Mr Chiene. I was lucky to get the post of instrument clerk. To earn the 
names and uses of several hundred instruments is no small trifle. By assisting the operator in this way in the 
presence of several hundred students one learns to be rapid in thought and skilful in knowing what instrument 
will be wanted next, besides getting to see how each is used, and having a very close inspection of the operation. 
The worst part of the job is the cleaning of:them all afterwards. It takes an hour, IEEE Fp prepare ao all 
in the first instance, then two or more hours for three or four big operations, and a good hour and a-half to clean the 
instruments thoroughly afterwards—about five hours on end, hard at it all the time some days. 


/ plod e mess | 
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Nov. 15¢/.—Called on Miss Dick Lauder and her nephew, R. Mitchell-Innes. 
some of her father's (the late Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder’s) diaries. 
people of the time. The diaries were illustrated by 
toa “ Nil Desperandum ” Sketching Club, w 


ov. 29th.—Attended Royal 
relating, 


The former showed me and read 
He was intimate with Scott and many other learned 
him, and most interesting to me. We discussed my being critic 
hich I am very keen about. 

Medical Society, of which I am a member. 
, on the one hand, to teaching in the lectures, and on the other, 
With reference to the teaching, he entirely disapproved of the too theoretical style of lecturing with so very little 
demonstration, and in regard to the students, he utterly condemned the practice of laborious note-taking. Abstract 
notes he did agree with; moreover, he added that he thought professors and teachers should give such to each student, 
and that they should appoint more demonstrators in the practical classes, and content themselves with giving a 
general outline of their respective sciences, dwelling only here and there on special portions of the work, referring 


Dr Cathcart read a communication 
to the mode of learning by the students. 


their pupils to certain books for the detail of other 
what Dr Cathcart said. The debate lasted until near’ 

Nov. 30t.—Was shown all over 
printed. 


[At this time I was in the habit of using lith 
or more.] 


One of the drawing 
smooth German stone that h 
rollers, The paper was 


taken off, and an impression 
a case of oil to oil, 


for there is an oily material in the 


Scott & Ferguso 


s I had taken with 
ad been previously wetted for the purpose w 


portions. The general feeling of the Society was in favour of 
ly 12 p.m. 

n’s printing works, and saw how my lithographic drawings were 
hographic ink entirely, and never touched litho.-chalk for 


a year 
me was, for my 


special benefit, there and then placed on a 
vith some solution, and pressed down by big 
eft on the stone. Some special machine oiled this impression, 


ink used for lithographic drawing ; at the same time the stone, 
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which was well wetted, except where the inky impression lay, 


il from the machine roller, and the oily ink only 


repulsed the 
adhered to the impression on the stone. Paper was laid on, 
and a roller passed over the stone. In a very short time I was 
shown a print of the drawing I had made. 

Dec. 8th.—Lunched with Mr R. Mitchell-Innes and Miss 
Dick-Lauder after morning service at Old St Paul's 


1890. 


Jan. \st-—Took Louis Hallard, who is staying with us just 
now at Allanbank, down to Sir Robert's, where we joined in his 
New Year's party. He is in the habit of asking a number of 
the old village people, old Mrs Nelson (of Grasmere gingerbread 
fame), etc, to a big supper and country dance afterwards. I 
took Mrs Nelson into supper. She is nearly eighty years of age, 
a dear old body. The Grasmere Brass Band played music for 
us to dance to. 

Jan. 5th, Sun—Attended evening service at Old St Paul's 
Mr R. Mitchell-Innes, the incumbent, preached a very nice 
sermon, reminding us to start the New Year with fresh and 
firmer resolutions. He wished us to review the past year, and * 
ask ourselves whether it had been a year of advartce or backsliding on our parts in spiritual matters. W 
he said, anything we had cast aside, because it would lead to a course of self-denial. His “beam of light 


Iy Tie Muavows, West Sr Gites’ Cr 


s there, 


" simile 
came in very well, and must have struck the hearts of most present 

Jan. 1oth.—Am taking in the Daily Graphic. Vf it remains as it is at present, it is certainly a marvel for the 
money. It has only just been started. Corbould is doing the sporting sketches. Some of Lady Elizabeth Butler's 
sketches appear in it too. 

Private business at the Royal Medical to-night was certainly humorous in the extreme when “ the coffee” jaw 
came on between James Ritchie and George Cathcart (Chairman of Finance Committee), who had neglected ordering 
the coffee for the Society, because he didn't know whether the Society wished pure coffee or coffee and chicory mixed ! 
The discussion lasted three-quarters of an hour, and it was finally decided to drink the former. Learned minds are 
often “at sea” over trifles ! 

Jan, 15th.—Dined at the Gilbert Mitchell-Innes's. Norman goes to India. [He won the championship of the 
East golf trophy a year or so later, thereby keeping up the grand traditions of the family on that score. His father 
was at one time the finest amateur golfer in Scotland, and the only one who could play on even terms with old Tom 
Morris, the great professional of St Andrews.] 

Jan. 19th.—Seven o'clock service at Old St Paul's. Mr Mitchell-Innes’s texts : “ Whatsoever ye give, do it with 
simplicity,” or, in the Revised Version, with ‘ liberality.” He took it as his text for a sermon in aid of Foreign 
Missions. He impressed upon us the text “ Freely ye have received, therefore freely give.” Could we, he went on 
to say, go on living selfishly, conscious of the good bestowed upon us by our Creator, and all the time not wishing to 
let heathen people, who knelt down to wooden images, learn who to pray to, who to thank for all the good things 
they received. 

Jan. 24th.—Heartily enjoyed a little act, “ Cinderella,” at 61 York Place, given for the benefit of the nieces and 
nephews of old family servants that had been with the Hallards for many years. Many were invited besides. Miss 
Nellie Hallard’s good taste was quite to the fore in the rich costumes worn by some of the actors, which she had 
made entirely herself. Some of the music, composed 
by Raoul Kunz, who was also there, was well played 
by Percy Pritchard. So pleased was I with one of 
the little “courtiers,” that I had her in a side-room 
and sketched her. 

Jan, 26th, Sun.—Walked at least eighteen miles 
with G, M. Green, going beyond Corstorphine village 
three miles, planning out in our heads the five miles 
handicap for our University Hare and Hounds Club 
{started originally by S. B. Figgis, Green, Williams, 
and self, and which afterwards became an important 
club]. Dreadful wind and rain all day. Had tea with 
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the Woodheads [Dr Sims Woodhead and his wife]. Coope and self to Old St Paul's in 
the evening. Our text from Isaiah, “ Behold, while they called upon Him, He answered 
them, and, while they were speaking, He heard them.” Mr Mitchell-Innes said we didn’t 
make prayer a separate element, many of us at least; we didn’t consult God enough, 
we didn’t ask His help and advice in our daily duties. We would, to accomplish some 
" end, endeavour our hardest, asking our fellow-men’s counsel, and anything but God’s aid 
would we strive after. We were faithiess and impatient. He quoted a simile—* A man went to a physician and 
asked for a remedy to cure a disease at once. The physician showed him a drug that would cure it rapidly, but would 
eventually kill him ; here another drug that would cure the disease, but would make him an idiot for life ; and lastly, 
he gave him a drug that would give him worse pain than he even suffered from at the present, but after a long time, 
if he dieted himself and took the right kind of exercise, it would both cure the disease and make him healthier, 
happier than ever he had been before.” Such, said Mr Innes, is the action of that spiritual exercise, nothing but per- 
severance and faith in God through our Lord Jesus Christ can make us happy. We are to cast our burdens on Him, 
and He will help us—* Help me with Thine hand, for I have chosen Thy commandments 3 (Psalm cix.) The anthem 
to-night, a very pretty one, was set to these words : “ Oh taste and see how gracious the Lord is, blessed is the man 
that trusteth in Him” (Psalm xxxiv.) [It was a consolation to me in those days, as well as in earlier days of active for- 
mation, both in body and spirit, to come home after church and think out the sermon and write out a very short epitome 


of it, so that at odd times 
on re-reading my diaries I 
might be re-stimulated by 
calling to mind the words 
of a sincere man. I have 
never yet heard sermons— 
and Isuppose I havelistened 
to mostof the best preachers 
in England, such as the late 
Bishops of Carlisle and 
Peterborough, both of whom 
used to preach at times for 
the benefit of us boys at 
Uppingham, Canon Flem- 
ing on many occasions, 
Bishop Mitchinson, the late 
Bishop of Bedford, and 
many others—that seemed 
to penetrate the heart 
deeper than did those short, 


one might almost call them, 
coming from the lips of Mr 
Reginald Mitchell-Innes.* 
I have never been—and I 
am thankful for it—what 
one might term an enthus- 
iast in religion ; by this I 
mean a person who cants, 
who is continually diverting 
the subject of conversation 
to that of religion: andagain 
I have never been a “syna- 
gogue frequenting beau.” 
I have tried to steer a 
medium course through the 
examples of my father and 
mother in the first instance, 
and other broad - minded 
Episcopalians that I have 
met and known from time 


simple, and beautifully to time. Some of the finest 
delivered addresses, which soldiers and sportsmen of 
the day are sincere towards and devoted to their Church, and being of a sporting turn of mind myself, I have 
looked up to some of these as leaders of mankind, because they have respect for themselves and their fellow- 
creatures, are often devoted to all true Sport, and at the same time honour religion in the truest sense of the word. 
Only a short while back a grandson of that great general of the Indian Mutiny, General Havelock, was reading 
me a letter of his grandfather’s that was full of spiritual advice. It was a treat to hear it read.] 

Jan. 31st—I'm very glad I found time to go to the Royal Medical Society this evening, for Gray's Dissertation 
on Hypnotism was certainly well worth listening to; not only was the substance contained in his communication 
most interesting to one who was, like myself, totally ignorant of the subject, but it lead to an interesting discussion 
in which Drs Miles, Rudolf, and Ritchie took Part. Some wonderful experiments scem to have been tried by different 
men with the greatest success by means of Hypnotism—one doctor had even used it as an anesthetic agent in place 
of ether or chloroform for operations, and had succeeded with something like 600 patients. Gray also told us how 
another had treated headaches with red pills and constipation with pure water, in 
pretence of a solution containing a very effective remedy. Such cases, he pointed 
out, only went to prove how much power the will had over the cellular elements of 
the body generally. Were it not for want of time, I could enumerate other 
instances of equal interest that he touched upon. The benefits that I shall 
continue to derive from this Society, if I continue to attend regularly, will, I 
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. * Mr Mitchell-Innes has recently been appointed Canon and Sub-Dean of St Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. 3 
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know, be very 
in a business-like fashion. One hears men like Sanders, Eden, Ritchie, Littlejohn, 
Muir, Waterhouse, Adamson, and Rudolf, etc. speak, and from them alone, and the 
language they use, one picks up much that is valuable. Indeed, as Sanders stated, 
one leaves—at least I do, and I feel sure many other junior members do likewise- 

the Society's rooms at 11 p.m. with fresh stimuli for work and observation of our 
own, These meetings make me feel ashamed at the little knowlec 


reat. One gets there a knowledge of how to conduct proceedings 


I possess at 
present, and only make me long to make rapid strides to add to my small stock of 
information. The Society has now the option of a cup of coffee for 1d. served up at 
9.10 p.m., after private business in the interval between it and public business ! [The 
Society was instituted in 1737, and incorporated by Royal Charter December 14th, 
1778, and can boast of a large number of the leading physicians and surgeons as 
members and fellows from that date up to the present time. The association of a 
1d. cup of coffee with much of its important business seems a little absurd, but I 
can assure my readers that the stimulating effect of this innocent beverage—I am 
not a teetotaler—worked marvels amongst many of the more silent members, who, 
before its institution, were in the habit of feeling decidedly drowsy by the time the 
clock struck eleven or twelve.) 

Feb. 1st—Am reading Stanley's “ Life of Dr Arnold,” and find it exceedingly 
interesting. Poor old Thring acted in many ways just like Arnold, but had more 
originality. 

Feb. 14th.—The “Nil Desperandum ” Sketching Club, of which I am critic, 
commences its next half-year with “ An Outline in Pencil,” or “Work and Leisure.” 19TH CONKIRY 
The Sketching Club Mr Rossiter started for us at Uppingham in 1885, kindled me with a fresh inspiration for art ; 
in fact, I look back to that Society as being the starting point of my original work, such as it is—before that time 
I was a copyist, and did nothing much to speak of from Nature, beyond rapid sketches at intervals. 

Feb. 23rd, Sun.—A very nice sermon again from Mr Mitchell-Innes this evening. TI recollect a few points in his 
sermon, one especially, an excellent simile he drew between the duties of a servant to a king and those of ourselves 
towards God—“ A servant came before his lord and king, and told him that he served him not because he loved him 
or respected or reverenced him, but because he was doing himself good by so doing.” “ Now,” said Mr Innes, “this is 
the way many of us treat God ; we work His work because we find we are the better for it, but in how great a sense do 
we do it for the love of Him. How few of us study our Bibles and Prayer-books in the right way. We take upa Bible 
many of us at night and glance at a few verses, but how few comparatively dwell for any length of time on the contents. 

Feb. 27th,—I am on the eve of what I fancy will be one of the greatest pleasures I've ever yet had, that is, enter- 
taining a sister in my own rooms up here, though, alas! only for three whole days. My eldest sister arrives to-morrow. 
How jolly, if only to have someone to enliven these lonely breakfasts! She at one end pouring out the tea (I 
get so tired of pouring out for myself) and I at the other end helping her to a sausage, and Mrs Niven (that's 
my landlady) coming in in the middle with a little more hot water, and “It’s a beautiful day, mister,” and 
so on, just like the old creature, always will jabber. I am plotting and scheming all sorts of things to amuse her 
with. A concert and a drive in a dog-cart through Hopetoun. Qh, there's plenty to do with her, what with a 
dinner thrown in and calls on several friends, and a party here. 

March 4th.—My sister gone, and now I am alone again with “ Fritz ” (a favourite fox-terrier). I shall feel it for a 
few days, but work must be a companion for at anyrate 
four more weeks until the exam. — Her visit has indeed 
been a pleasure to me. The whole time I tried to keep 
her in mind and consult for her happiness. This is the 
kind of visit I should have had before. It seems to have 
made me love more deeply. I shall in the future take 
a deeper and more lively interest in people and things, 
and I feel that I have gained a good deal of experience 
even in housekeeping for one [I have inserted this 
somewhat too personal extract, because I think it has a 
practical bearing on the life in general of a student at a 
University. Family ties should come first and foremost in 
the thoughts of everyone, and especially up at Edinburgh, 
where no College life, so to speak,exists, Such a visit from 
a sister now and again comes as a blessing to her brother.] 


* See Appendix 7. 
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March \4t,—Last Anatomy exam. to-day ; have scored 
92 per cent. in the four Senior Practical Anatomy exams. 
with Sir William Turner. Looked on at the boxing contest 
at the Union. Tom Donovan, amateur Scotch champion, 
succeeded in smashing Lawson. 

March 15th.—Bidie [now in Indian Medical Service] and 
self laid the paper for our Hares and Hounds to-day in a novel 
fashion. Drove out in a dog-cart to Corstorphine, and left 
cart in hands of another with instructions to drive to Cramond 
Bridge. Bidie and I, as hares, ran across country, over some 
big fences westwards past the Tower, through New Saughton 
Woods to the river, where we finished the paper. There was 
nothing for it but to swim the river with the empty bags and 
call at the large mansion on the other side for more paper. 

Near Warconue, SouTH Devon. This we tore up as we went; reached Cramond Bridge and 
the cart, and drove on, laying the track back to Corstorphine. We were not caught. Pulled in my first tug-of-war 
at the assault-of-arms in Waverley Market Place. Several thousand onlookers and good band music from Piershill 


Barracks. 

March 30th —Palm Sunday. 
Mr Mitchell-Innes reopened Old 
St Paul's Church, and the late 
lay - reader, Lawrie, now just 
ordained deacon, gave his em- 
bryonic sermon, which was a 
great success, quite audible, and 
he has a good delivery, and his 
sermon was shortish, and to the 
point. The subject of it was 
Christ's triumphal ride into 
Jerusalem. Miss Dick-Lauder, 
whom I took a short stroll with 
afterwards, was quite pleased 
with everything in connection 
with the reopening, and as to 
Lawrie, she said he seemed not 
at all nervous, and put this down 
to his want of self-consciousness. 
She is quite true there. I have 
noticed repeatedly the same 
thing in people who consider 


being the case with those who 
are too self-conscious and con- 
fident in their own powers. 

April 11th—Played lawn 
tennis for the first time this year 
at Lesketh How —a_ curious 
coincidence, for on April 5th of 
last year we started lawn tennis 
for the first time in the year on 
the Jones’ court, Lesketh How, 
Ambleside, the same four of us, 
too, including Mr Reynolds, who, 
to make matters doubly odd, had 
again returned from a long day’s 
hunting with his hounds. 

April 12th —Rode “ Smut” 
over to Lowbridge, twenty-seven 
miles, passing through Kintore 
village, and to spend a couple ot 
days with Sydney. 

April 21st.— Father drove 
several of us to the Nag's Head 
their efforts are very poor—these Inn, Thirlmere, whencewewalked 
generally succeed ; the reverse to the place where the future dam 
is to be. Huts are erected and work commenced. Manchester is to be congratulated on having such a grand 
water-supply in view. Lovely weather and flowers well out in the woods already. 

April 29th.—Just returned after a two days’ ride with my brother John, 3 
he riding his bicycle and I on “Smut ”—seventy miles altogether from 
Grasmere to Gosforth wd Little Langdale, Wrynose, Ulpha, and Birker 
Moor, and home by Styhead and Keswick. {I have referred to this ride 
in * A Riding Retrospect,” published privately, 1895, Waterston & Sons of 
Edinburgh, my printers.] Old “ Hero” and “ Fritz” ran with us all the Way. 

May 5th —Staying at Aspatria with Herbert Binstead. Sketched two 
old villagers, one ninety-nine years of age and the other eighty-two. 

May toth—Visited the Edinburgh Exhibition — Electrical and ‘In- 
dustrial—this seems to be an era of great Exhibitions, commencing with 
“The Fisheries” and “Colonies” at London. The art section took up 
most of my attention. Some exceedingly attractive pictures there. The 
Scotch artists keep a large share of the galleries to themselves. Solomon 
E. Solomon was represented with the largest work in the show in “ Niobe.” 
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May 22nd.—Spent five or six hours in the Art Galleries of the Exhibition. 

July 18th—I\ am not a medal winner like some—they are bad to get amongst the hundreds who work 
specially for them—but without any extra reading I managed to get Dr Noél Paton’s first Medal in Practical 
Physiology. The University Sports held this year in the large grounds of the Exhibition with a view of drawing a 
big “gate.” Reggie Williams beat me in the long jump, while Munro, last year's amateur Scotch champion, was 
third. Considering the ground was sopping wet, our hurdles time (172) was pretty good. Tom Donovan pulled them 
off, The Students’ Union (opened last October with a membership of nearly a thousand), by its library, papers, and 
general congregating of men of all the Faculties, Medicine, Law, Arts, Agriculture, is doing much for the University. 

July 19th.—Royal Academy yesterday. Liked very much Herkomer’s portraits. Walter Shaw's two sea- 
pieces attracted much attention, and were hung in about the most conspicuous place in the galleries, [Oddly 
enough, ten years afterwards, while paying a visit to a house in London that I never had been to before, I saw 
these two very pictures, and was much interested in sceing them again, knowing the artist himself, whom my father 
took me to see at his home in Devonshire. No man at that time painted the sea as it appears round Salcombe 
with such truth as Mr Walter Shaw, whose whole life seemed to consist of sea-fishing and painting waves.] After 


some billiards with my uncle, R. F., at his Club, the Devonshire, I took a run round the National Gallery to catch 
a parting glimpse of Gainsborough’s, Rossetti’s, and Greuze’s works. 

July 30th.—Staying with the family at’a delightful house, Summerhill, on the Lincombes, Torquay. 

Aug. 4th.—Have won a couple of prizes down here—a long jump and 120 yards hurdles, I was penalised in 
the latter seven yards, and my time was 173 seconds—the equivalent of dead 17 seconds, if from scratch, my best 
time ever for hurdles. The meeting under A. A. A, rules, and the ground like a lawn, and level hurdles of regulation 
height. I never lost my stride from start to winning post, and finished strongly, which, so far, I have not succeeded in 
doing. All last term's careful training, coupled with a good ground and this delightful South Devon air, was the 
cause of it no doubt. Making lots of sketches in neighbourhood, in Dartmouth, with its Old Butterwalk, coast scenes, 
and at Cockington, literally teaming with pretty old cottages. 

Aug. 13t.—Walked with “ Fritz” to Chagford vid Newton Abbott, Bovey Tracey, and Morton Hampstead. 
Slight showers, but plenty of sunlight and big rolling clouds, which added much to the beauty of this lovely country 
by increasing the depth of shadow, and giving purple and deep blue to the distant moorland. A nice walk of twenty- 
seven miles, with plenty of odd sketches thrown in. I started at six o'clock. 
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Aug. 14t—Here for otter-hunting with Mr Cheriton’s hounds. Over a hundred gassmolcdyat the eee 
Rushyford Bridge. No sport. As absolutely no bed to be got in Chagford, I am trying to make myself comforts E 
ina tiny three-roomed cottage. At present I am enjoying a good smoke and drinking cider in the old woman's 
kitchen, parlour and shop combined, being eyed curiously at by the village customers as they enter her little shop 
door one after the other for a pen’orth of cheese and a ha’porth of sweets. They keep the old lady going busily 
until ten o'clock, for she never has a formal shutting-up of her premises. Her husband, a carrier, and often out for 
two or three days on end, returned late. I caught a glimpse of the steed he was driving, just like a lot of bones 
chucked into a black sack. The old chap, who reminded me of “ Barkis,” with a pleasing countenance, showed me all 
his mare's good points, which certainly required a stretch of imagination on my part to see. I saw many /ornts, 
but nothing good. Of course, I sketched the stable—a model of all that was untidy and dirty, but artistic enough for 
a George Morland. A 

Aug. 16ti.—Hounds met at Fingle Bridge, 8 a.m.,a lovely little spot shut in with high hills, whose tops are at 
present covered with the deepest of pinks, the heather being of that very bright variety, globe heath. Autumn 
is required to enhance the scenery. Sport again bad, though we did get on toa drag, but scent very thin. 

lug. 23rd—Harry Hannay and I won the Championship of Devonshire Doubles at the Torquay L. T. Tour- 
nament. E. Renshaw was playing in the open singles and won. E. W. Lewis was also playing. A large number 
of entries, 

Aug. 29th —We all attended a large garden party at Dr Hamilton Ramsay's. The doctor had been purse-bearer 
to the Lord High Commissioner in Scotland for thirty-seven years, ever since his uncle, Lord Belhaven, held the post 
of Queen’s Commissioner. He is one of the handsomest old gentlemen I’ve yet come across, standing over six fect, 
perfectly erect—a typical courtier in full dress—with silky white hair. His garden, one of the show places of South 
Devon, contains out of doors tube-roses, camelias, orange and lemon trees, and all kinds of palms, Inside the house 
are an abundance of curiosities, including relics of Prince Charlie and Queen Mary’s crucifix (heirlooms). 

Aug. 30th.—We were all at Mrs Schuster’s private monstrous garden tea-fight. She was entertaining the 
Admiral of the hostile fleet, Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, and his officers from the Camperdown. 


Aug. 31st, Sun.—St Mark’s is a nice church. The vicar, Mr Statham, preaches an earnest kind of sermon ina 
plain and simple manner. “Does our happiness, our chief happiness,” he said, “lie in money? No. It is based on 
something far higher than that—a joyful home, intellectual pursuits of all kinds, reading the lives of great men” 
(one of the sources of real happiness Mr Thring used to repeat over and over again to us at Uppingham), “art in all 
its branches and cultivation of a high and refined artistic taste, and, above all, the formation, that can only be 
acquired gradually, of character.” 

Sept. 4t.—We were shown all over H.M.S. Camperdown, built in 1889. She contains four 69-pounders on her 
turrets, and has five torpedo boats, as well as five torpedo machines for discharging torpedoes from the vessel. 


Sept. 17th—Walked with Reggie [a brother] along the Abbey sands, and round the curiously eaten-out sand- 
stone cliffs towards Paignton. The caves are deep, and the shore productive of a number of interesting objects that 
we have been collecting. Over twenty-five varieties of shells we've got already, including pholades, sabella, chitons, 
cowries, and the trochas, as well as many varieties of sea anemonies. I am keeping up a small aquarium and read- 
ing conchology, 

Sept. 26th—Trained to Totnes for two days’ otter-hunting with the Dartmoor hounds, 


Sept. 27¢.—Delightful old town Totnes. Up at six o'clock. Hounds thrown into the river near Avonwick at 
8.15. It was not long before the well-seasoned rough hound (only one otter-hound in the pack, the others cross-bred 
between stag and fox hounds, and harriers) had given tongue, and brought the line up toa drain. With the aid of a 
smart little wire-haired terrier, a very big dog-otter (26 Ib.) was landed and mauled by the twelve couple of hounds 
after weighing. So ended what might have been a good day’s sport had the otter been allowed to escape down 
stream, but the river was said to be then full of otters, and as the hounds hadn’t tasted blood for six days, it was thought 
advisable that they should do so when the opportunity arose. We got on to a fair drag afterwards that kept a few 
of us walking. In the afternoon made several sketches of quaint buildings in Totnes. The church is gorgeously 
decorated inside. Part of the main doorway dates back to the Conquest. s 


Sept. 29t—Walked back with « Fritz” to Torquay from Totnes, over 
Castle, to stay three nights at Duncan House with Dr Hamilton Ramsay. 


Oct. 2nd—My visit was a most enjoyable one at Duncan House. The interior—quite a museum of art treasures—is 
all his own design—a series of four reception-rooms downstairs leading out of one another without doors. Pitch pine 
panelling of specially chosen grain throughout, except in the drawing-room, which is dark oak, Oil paintings by 
old masters are let into some of the panels. Many of the tapestry covered chairs are designed from those in Holy- 
rood Palace, where he has resided every year for three weeks since 1853. The garden here is under his own personal 
supervision, and he works almost like a slave himself in it, Dr Ramsay is a most delightful host, and I did just as I 
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liked all day, mostly looking round the house at all his treasures, which would take weeks to study well, He nowadays 
merely sces a few old wealthy patients, but is still most kind to the poor, giving advice gratis every Sunday toa large 
number of out-patients, who flock to his door, and also permits them to walk round: the grounds, which he says does 
them more good than all his medicine. The doctor is a man of wide experience, and can talk on all topics. His 
birth and the post he holds in Scotland have brought him in contact with a large number of the aristocracy and most 
learned people in the country, and then, again, Torquay, which owes its fame largely to him as a great resort for chest 
diseases, is during the season full of eminent people, many of whom he meets. As a conversationalist, therefore, he 
is quite brilliant, and he is, besides, deep in the study of botany and horticulture, and takes a very lively interest in 
all athletic sports. 

Sept. 25th.—Left for London to stay two nights with Dr German Sims Woodhead at Balham. He has just 
started a typewriter. He typing and I writing to dictation from Mrs Woodhead had a race. He typed 69 words in 
1 minute 45 seconds, and could go on for any length of time comparatively speaking, and I wrote the same in 2 
minutes 2 seconds, and quite unable to proceed. They tell me 120 words have been written in a minute by a 
professional. 

Oct. 3rd.—Lunched and spent the day twice during the last week at Rydal Hall, Miss Mildred Le Fleming 
does some very pretty work in water-colours, and exhibits occasionally at the Dudley Gallery. We exchanged some 
sketches. George Le Fleming showed me many of his. He is also rather clever, besides being a real good sportsman. 
[He was once Master of the Cambridge Drag and did the thing well, too. He was about the best of his year 
“between the sticks” while there, and drove the Cambridge Drag.] 

Dec. 15th.—Have been over two months staying at Saughton Hall Private Lunatic Asylum [not as a patient !] 
out at Gorgic, doing clinical assistant there, as well as going into Edinburgh to attend lectures. While here, I 
have gained a practical insight into a branch of medicine that I, perhaps, should never have acquired, had I not, 
through Dr Woodhead's recommendation, been lucky enough to get the post, the only one of its kind practically open 
to an Edinburgh student. Saughton Hall is a large and ancient manor house situated on the banks of the Water of 
Leith. Part of the place dates back to King James II.’s time, and the hall and some of the rooms are necessarily 
rather quaint ; my own, for instance, has a grand old fireplace and high mantel-shelf, with an oil-painting [a modern 
one] let into a panel above. The ceiling is low, and the walls very thick; between my bedroom and sitting- 
room there is a large cupboard in the wall for hanging coats. The architecture is mainly Queen Anne's style. The 
trees surrounding the hall are, many of them, very fine and well-shaped, and give harbourage to numbers of 
rooks. The aspect of the whole place outside, and especially at night, when the lights shine from the number of 
windows, is quite ancestral. There is some interesting and handsome old oak furniture in the low square hall. 
The property belongs to Sir W. J. Gardiner Baird, and is leased to the Asylum authorities ; Dr Batty Tuke, who 
lives at Balgreen, close at hand, being head superintendent. Asylum life to me seemed at first a bit strange, but 
I dropped into it very soon. The patients are none of them very different from ordinary human beings, as at first 
one would expect to find. None are absolutely dangerous, or at anyrate, only at times—whatever they would have 
been if not under control—do they give vent to a little unusual outburst of violence. There are upwards of sixty- 
five patients. The attendants are numerous, and all very civil. I have everything I want here, and am well 
attended to by an old butler. 

I rise at 7.30 every morning, and have daily to walk three miles to my work, there being no other convenient 
way of getting in at that time to the University for a nine o'clock letture. 

Sir William Turner has appointed me one of his Junior Demonstrators in Anatomy, so I put in two hours 
teaching every day in the dissecting room. Dr Hepburn is a very obliging head demonstrator, and a very popular 
lecturer to third year students. Dr Howden is the finest dissector we have, and Dr Musgrove is one of the most 
painstaking. The former has been appointed Professor of Anatomy in Newcastle. I return to Saughton Hall in 
the afternoons and do a round of the patients there, and carve at dinner along with the lady superintendent at the 
opposite end of our table for about six of the best-witted patients, men who had filled all kinds of positions in 
the world—barristers, clergymen, country gentlemen, etc. They all seem quite sane to all intents and purposes, 
and two of them play a good game of billiards, and can talk well and even brilliantly, some of them, on almost 
every subject that comes up at meal times. Breakfast I have by myself in my own room. We have a small golf 
links for the patients, and one of them, a middle-aged man, formerly a Master of Harriers and most intelligent in 
spite of his great affliction, was the first to teach me the use of a golf club. [The love of the game stuck 
to me all the time I remained at the University, and since then I have played much, and have had odd days 
on nearly all the principal links in Scotland, including St Andrews, Prestwick, Troon, North Berwick, Muirfield, 
Mortonhall, Barnton, Machriehanish, Musselburgh, and the Braids. On the last three links I played regularly for 
weeks together.] 

1891. 

Feb. 13th—Have been clerking for several weeks in the Post-mortem House, as well as performing other duties 

at the Hospital in Edinburgh. I find this helps to throw a real and practical light into one's Pathology, though it is 
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far and away the most disagreeable occupation in one’s student career. Very few students ever cut up a body for 
post-mortem examination previous to qualifying for their M.B.,C.M. It ought to be made compulsory for everyone to 
serve a short time as a post-mortem clerk. [I shall never forget Sir Henry Littlejohn pulling me out from a corner 
where I had been engaged over opening the skull of a dead body and taking the brain out ready for the pathologist's 
use to lecture upon—it happened to be a medico-legal case—and telling about a hundred students present that he 
had never seen this operation done before in a more skilful and neater fashion by a student. I felt quite pleased, 
especially as he added, “I shall remember this fellow in his Medical Jurisprudence exam.,” and sure enough he did, 
or another examiner did for him.] 

Stayed one night at 5 Forres Strect with the Kinlochs, to be handy for the Misses Mair’s Sheridan Reading 
Party at 5 Chester Street, in which I was taking a part with Miss Sally Mair, Mrs Angus, Canon Keeting, the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, and Lord Kingsburgh, all reading some of the leading parts in “ The School for Scandal.” [These private 
cight o'clock gatherings, attended by about eighty or more personal friends, the Misses Mair, great grandnieces 
or great grandchildren of the celebrated Mrs Siddons, were most interesting and instructive. Miss Sally Mair’s 
style of reading was excellent, but with a few other exceptions, notably Canon Keeting, I must say the articulation, 
delivery, and modulation of the voice, and the amount of expression thrown into the parts read was not at all out of 
the way, and did not compare very favourably with the reading heard by members of the Sixth Form at some large 
schools. I felt that if the Rev. Alexander D'Orsay and Mr Thring had been there, many would have been “ three- 
o'clocked” at once for great faults in clocution. How few of those, who think they can read and speak well in 
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public, observe that simple yet most important rule, Pause after the nominative case. If this is not attended to, 
readers or speakers are often not worth listening to, for it is next to impossible to follow them.] 

Feb. 14th, Sat_—Off for Campbeltown in Argyleshire by steamer Kindoch. 

March 2nd, Mon,.—My stay of a fortnight at Machrichanish at an end after a most delightful visit in the wilds of 
Kintyre, with plenty of golf thrown in—two and sometimes three rounds a day over a course of nearly five miles— 
and long rambles towards the Mull above the rocky cliffs and over the moors owned by Captain Macneal of Ugadale 
and Losset. [The happiest time of my life, for one great reason best known to myself and my wife.] 

April 2nd—Succeeded in making a nine-hole golf course round Allanbank, Grasmere, of about a mile and a 
quarter in the grounds; a sporting little course with plenty of hazards. The spinsters of Westmorland (sixty in 
number) gave a County Ball last night at St George’s Hall, Kendal, expending £200 over the supper, etc., a function 
which only takes place once in seven years. The Countess of Bective and her daughter, Lady Olivia Taylour (the 
senior spinster), were amongst the number there, 280 altogether. My two eldest sisters were two of the powdered 
wig division, and I was appointed one of the twelve stewards. George Le Fleming of Rydal did senior steward, and 
led off the Cotillon dance with Lady Olivia Taylour. 

April 5th.—W alked over to Rydal Church for morning service, and lunched at the Hall, spending the afternoon 
there. Rydal Hall I like better each time I visit it; the view looking down the park towards Windermere is 
so very imposing. The trees, especially the silver firs, are enormous, and the Hall is well backed up by woods sur- 
rounding the lovely beck, the old haunt of the poet Wordsworth. Inside the hall is quaint and handsome, square 
in shape with a low ceiling and dark oak panelled walls, an open fireplace and stained-glass windows, while suits of 
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East Coast of Kintyre. 
(Both the above sketched on board steamer, 1895,) 
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armour, and family portraits, tend to give it a most ancestral appearance. In the long dining-room is a perfect 
set of Chippendale chairs of eight different patterns, if | am not mistaken, 


April 6th.—Father, as County Councillor for this district, has been a blessing to all who drive between Winder- 
mere and Grasmere, the great thoroughfare of the Lake district. He was instrumental in getting the Rydal bridge 
doubled in size, and also was a strong advocate for the steam-roller on these roads. Now it must be a source of 
pleasure to anyone who owns a horse to see the engine at work. The road, so much used by all tourists, is a perfect 
paradise to what it formerly was. [My father was made an Alderman for Westmorland in June 1900.] 

“Smut,” a capital hack, lasts well. I rode her over to the Dunlops at Troutbeck, and golfed on the fells behind 
their house. Jack Dunlop from Winchester drives a very long ball and low. [* Smut,” a coal-black and pretty mare 
of superb build in front, falling off a little behind, is a mare with a not altogether uneventful history. My father 
bought her as an eight-year-old from Mr Armstrong, of Kendal, in 1883. She had been ridden regularly with Mr C, 
Wilson's Oxenholme Harriers (now staghounds) the season before, but was scarcely broken to harness when she first 
came to Allanbank, and was as green as possible at many objects on the road, especially steam. For the last seven- 
teen years she has been a family pet as well as a faithful servant. The old saying that “blood will tell" has been 
well exemplified in her—three-parts thoroughbred. Almost every ton of coal that has been required for a largish 
household over a period of fifteen years has been carried with willing old “ Smut” in the shafts from Windermere to 
Grasmere (a nineteen mile return journey); and, strange to say, this extra work in no way interfered with her stay- 
ing powers, though her hind action was somewhat cramped in consequence. On one occasion she took fright near 
Nab Cottage, Rydal, and bolted with the empty cart and no man all the way to the coal-yard, Windermere (fully 
seven miles), galloping through Ambleside, turning all the awkward corners, but never colliding with anything on the 
road. It would not be an exaggeration to add that this wonderful old mare, than which no other horse was ever 
better cared for, has done more work during the last twenty-six years than any animal of its own age in a private 
stable in the district! On her I had my first jump to speak of, she taught me to stick on, and most of the family to 
drive. At one time “Smut” thought nothing of seventy and eighty miles a week in the waggonette as each spring 
and summer came round. My father once rode her (15 stone up), with me on another horse, 220 miles in seven days, 
doing 52 miles one day from Castle-Douglas to Carlisle. This was when she was rising nine.] 

Have just been reading Edna Lyall’s “Donovan” and “ We Two”—such nice and instructive books, amounting 
to more than mere novels. Donovan will always be a hero of mine. 


April 11th—Sailed from Gourock to Campbeltown. The Kinloch took us down the Clyde with the same 
stern, well weathered, yet genial old Captain Muir at the head of affairs. 


April 21st—Have had several good foursomes during the past weck over the famous Machrichanish links, 
golfing with Godfrey and George Macneal, Greenlees, Younger, Inglis, Drs Symington, Noél Paton, etc. I 
find I am getting into the swing of it finely, and managed to get on to the green of the long hole [465 yards] 
with two drives and a short iron shot. I feel proud to be on the winning side with men who have been at the 
game for years, I was well defeated by Donald, the best man of the many down here at present, excepting “Jimmy” 
Lyon and “Sandy” Munro, the professional. 

April 28th,—Had a single with Dr George Gibson in the morning, beating him by cight holes up. Four of 
us, Miss Macneal, Miss Chaloner-Chawner, Dr Gibson, and self played a foursome after lunch. Dined with 
Inglis at the Macneals, Losset Park. The old Captain is so chatty, and everyone of the family as jolly as could be. 


April 29th —Back to Edinburgh wd Ayr, putting in a few hours at the Agricultural Show. The sporting dogs’ 
classes A1, also collies. The “ Derby” show round of dairy cows with their respective milkmaids a most impressive 
and pretty sight. 

May 13th—I have cight or ten patients of my own to attend to from the Cowgate Dispensary, including 
measles, acute pneumonia, and phthisis (the latter case being the leader of the ballée at the Pantomime, an 
extraordinary personage). I like the work; in fact, it is only since I have had these patients to look after entirely 
myself, with Dickson, my partner, that I have really entered thoroughly into the theory of medicine. Having 
patients makes one put on the pace a bit more, and relieves the drudgery of endless lectures, six hours a-day of 
them all the session. The practical aspect of things throws a light at once on all the theoretical knowledge that is 
being crammed down into one’s cranium, I generally read up till 12 p.m., and often until 1.30 a.m., rising always at 
7-30. 

May 17th—Service at Old St Paul's. Mr Mitchell-Innes gave us a very nice simple sermon, in which he 
brought out an excellent simile between the working of the Holy Spirit upon the human soul and mind and 
that of a sculptor on a piece of clay. He remarked what a change might be noticed in the first few days’ work on 
a piece of clay, while a similar change, just as marked, might be perceived in a man who had changed entirely 
his mode of living. The simile was worked out in the sermon, step by step, with great care, and certainly proved 
to be a most impressive method for illustrating the power of the Third Person in the Trinity. 
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Dr Hamilton Ramsay called on me in my rooms 
here in Forrest Road. It was quite a treat to see him ; 
he is very busy indeed conducting the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale and Court about wherever they go. 

May 26th—My sister Ethel arrived to stay a week 
with me. 

A few days back I called at the Noél Patons. Sir 
Noél took me all over his studio, and showed me his fine 
collection of old armour. I felt it a great honour that 
this illustrious painter of Biblical and allegorical subjects 
should be so delicate in his attention towards me. He 
hauled out a box of old human bones, and said—* That 
will, perhaps, interest you more than my pictures. I was 
once a bit of an anatomist you see, and by studying these 
I learnt to draw the human figure.” Lady Paton and her 


daughters gave me tea, and kindly invited me to come 
again whenever I liked. 

May 27th—With Ethel attended (by invitation) a grand reception at Holyrood Palace. The Marquis and 
Marchioness of Tweeddale and Court receiving some three or four hundred guests. While there, Dr Hamilton 
Ramsay introduced me to Sir Douglas Maclagan, who invited me to call on him soon. He is one of our Professors. 
The band of the Highland Regiment at the Castle played exquisite music. Refreshments were laid out in the 
long Portrait Gallery. I was able to introduce Ethel to Mrs Argyll Robertson, who looked as charming as ever ; 
also to several other friends. Dr Ramsay, in his courtiers get-up and the Queen's large crimson velvet purse 
hanging by his side, took us everywhere amidst this gay assembly. Once we three found ourselves alone with 
the Marchioness of Tweeddale and one of the Presbyterian divines in deep consultation over some important 
Church matter in the square room off the reception room. Here it was I dipped my hand into the magnificent 
purse, and pulled out the Queen's short message! which Dr Ramsay showed us. 

May 28th.—Took Ethel up to tea at the Castle, when Major Hunt of the Cameron Highlanders entertained 


us, and showed us the regimental album and all round the officers’ quarters. 
We have done a regular turn of calls on the Kinlochs, Mitchell-Innes’s, Dick-Lauders, Percivals, Duncans, ete. 
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July 6th—Have been in for one or two events in six athletic meetings during the past two months— 
Edinburgh Harriers’ Sports, West of Scotland at Glasgow, Scottish Championship at Glasgow, Trial University 
Sports, E.U.A.C. v. London United Hospitals, and University Sports. Won a few prizes for hurdles and long 
jumps. Tom Donovan,* who, by the by, says I taught him to hurdle in proper style when I used to beat him at the 
old Gymnasium grounds before we trained at Powderhall, is our best man in the University. Donovan, H. W. 
G. Lander, “ Reggie” Williams, and self competing against one another over hurdles in all the different sports are the 
best quartette in Scotland. All three are a few yards better than myself when we start from scratch, though on a really 
good ground over the proper hurdles (some are rather too big and clumsy in Scotland) there is not a great deal in it, 
as evidenced at the last meeting. We all four, on the Corstorphine ground, got off to a good start in the final of the 
University Hurdles. I lead for six hurdles, but was soon overhauled by the three, and we finished almost in a lump, 
so to speak, with a yard between each of us, Donovan, Lander, Williams and self in that order. Time, dead 17 
seconds—the best race over “sticks” that had ever been witnessed at the University Sports. Scottish Sport (the 
chief athletic paper in Scotland) paid me the 
compliment of saying—“ George A. Fothergill is 
the prettiest mover over hurdles we have seen 
for a long time.” I am proud of this remark, 
knowing it comes from the best authorities, and 
especially so, as I have done my best to improve 
the style of hurdling in the North, which, since 
the days of Don Wauchope, that first-class Cam- 
bridge hurdler, has not been quite as it should be. 
J. L. Greig, a Fettes boy, a Cambridge blue, and 
champion of Scotland two years ago, was a very 
fine and fast hurdler, whose style, though, might 
perhaps have been improved upon. D.S. Duncan 
is the man in Scotland who, to my mind, has 


* See Appendix 8. 
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done more in the interest of athletic sports than anyone else of his time. He has gained upwards of 150 prizes 
for the long races. This year he again pulled off the championship mile. A wonderful fellow indeed he is, popular 
with all athletes, and can stay all day with harriers, besides being a good golfer. 

In the Scottish Championship Sports held at Glasgow this summer, B, C, Green, the Englishman, carried every 
thing before him, winning four first medals. He left me only the second medal in the long jump, doing himself over 


twenty-one feet. Only once in a competition have I topped twenty fect, and then I was placed second to Tom 
Donovan's jump of twenty-two feet on the Corstorphine ground. Donovan, an Irishman, is the finest made athlete 
I’ve ever seen for his size ; he stands 6 feet 24 inches, and scales 144 stone, all bone and muscle, and in perfect pro- 
portion. It is a treat to see him stripped in the pavilion alongside of his fellow-countryman Barry, who stands 
6 feet 6 inches, the world’s record hammer-thrower, up here just now studying medicine. 


Mees AND A Sream Too, orr Bure, N.B. 
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July 14th.—Staying with my people at Kilchattan Bay, Isle of Bute, for part of the summer. 

Aug. 4th —I have managed to do the 9-hole golf course—a tricky one and very sporting—in 45, my usual about 
50, the longest hole not more than 300 yards, but you must drive very straight and be most accurate in your approach 
shots to avoid the rushes and innumerable hazards. 
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Have been sea-fishing—out several times all night in a herring smack. 
One night off Arran it was exceedingly choppy, and grew very rough, with 
waves of enormous height, so that the only course to adopt was to take 
down all the canvas as well as the mast, take in the rudder, and drift. Only 
two hands on board, skipper and mate; the latter fell ill, so that I had to 
do duty for him, which consisted in hauling in with the skipper a mile of 
herring net, containing about 2000 herrings and dog-fish. I was thankful 
I had on tarpaulins like the other two, and that I was a good sailor. The job 
took over two hours between twelve and two in the morning, and nearly pitch 
dark, and with each lurch of the small vessel I was nearly pulled overboard. 
It was an experience worth having, and taught one to sympathise more with 
all those who labour day after day for us in the deep sea fisheries. 

I’ve had kind invitations to stay with Lady Kinloch at Kilduff, Had- 
dingtonshire, Dr Hamilton Ramsay at Torquay, and at Lowbridge, Kendal, 
but cannot accept them, as I am anxiously looking forward to another 
fortnight’s visit at Machriehanish, where I go on the 7th inst. 


Aug. 20t/,—Have improved in golf a lot. Been round the Machriehanish 
course (4} miles) in under the 100, but feel I can never get anywhere near 
the record, 79. 


Sept. 1st—Back in Bute again. Mr Saunders, the Kilchattan Presby- 
terian minister, got leave to take us all over Mount Stuart and grounds. The Marquis of Bute has done wonders 
in improving his property. Here may be seen trees, shrubs, and plants that one only associates with the balmy 
climate of Devonshire. Two or three acres are set apart for kangaroos, which have so far survived two winters. 
Mr Anderson designed the house, the same architect who drew the plans for the National Portrait Gallery in 
Edinburgh, that big sandstone pile of buildings in Queen Street. Mount Stuart is built in the ecclesiastical-gothic 
style. Much of the interior is quite foreign in appearance. The hall, the handsomest feature inside, contains 
marble pillars of great size, and a great quantity of Italian inlay work about the walls and floor. Ramsay’s and 
Kneller’s portraits adorn the walls. Two portraits of George II, under whom the third Earl of Bute served as 
First Lord of the Treasury, as well as fine examples of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ work, hang in the drawing and 
dining rooms. The house commands an extensive view up and down the Clyde. 


Oct. 15th—During the last month I have been occupied, with Dickson, in delivering babies, and watching their 
progress, as well as that of their mothers, in the Cowgate. Each student has to produce a certificate that he has 
attended so many confinements. Dickson and I have had many interesting discussions upon various subjects during 
the tedious first stages of some of our primiparous cases. He is a very hard-working and intelligent fellov—a 
thorough Scotchman. One of my patients was so thankful to me for operating on a large mammary abscess and 
effecting a complete cure in a very short time, that she asked her husband to procure a yard of Cameron tartan from 
the Castle depot, and asked me to accept it in order to make with it a winter Waistcoat ; 


the husband also gave me a silk handkerchief, one of the Queen's presents, which he [ig 
received while serving in the Soudan, and which I was very loath to take. . 

Dispensary work even in this wretchedly dirty part of Edinburgh has its 
advantages. One comes in contact with all sorts and conditions of men, and it isa 
good preparation for future work. I find I always get on well with these poor people, 
they are thankful for medical assistance, and generally respectful. I find a gentleman 
succeeds with his cases, whereas a young snob, or a shirker of his work, has a poor time 
amongst this class of people. The first case I ever visited by myself in the slums of 
Edinburgh was near the top of the High Street—a phthisical young fellow with an 
acute pneumonia, I spent much time in this garret, as it was a very bad case, and 
wanted all the attention the Jubilee Nurse, whom I procured for it from the Home, 
and I could give. On the wall of one room I saw two handsome photos. in costly 
frames of figures that I knew well by sight, having seen them both in the streets on 
several occasions. I thought it strange that ornaments of this kind should be on the 
wall of a room so near the top of a Canongate house, so inquired from the father how he 
came to know the handsome and dignified couple in the frames. “To this day, doctor” 
(these people always give the students the title of doctor), he replied, “I dinna ken 
wha they'll be.” I told him, of course, at once who they were, and he nearly jumped 
out of his shoes with surprise and delight. Then he gave me the history of his 
mysterious belongings. It appears he is the door-opener of St Giles’ Cathedral, and 
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assists in escorting strangers to their seats. One day a 
tall gentleman with a lady came up to him at the Cathedral 
door, saying he particularly wished to get a good seat in 
a not very conspicuous part of the building, so that his wife 
might have an opportunity of secing what a military service 
was like. The verger did his best for them, and showed 
them to a seat as desired. * A few days afterwards a foot- 
man placed a small brown paper parcel in his hands, with 
a message that it came from the gentleman whom he had 
been of use to at the military service, and left him to open 
it. This contained the two framed portraits. They were 
none other than excellent likenesses of the Earl and 
Countess of Hopetoun, both in Court dress. Lord 
Hopetoun evidently wished no fuss to be made on his Tux Surry, GuuANe, NBL, wwexe-rnm Lars Maynaw Dawson ix xany nav 
behalf, for he was well known in Edinburgh, and this was HAD iis HoRsks si100, 

the way he rewarded, in his usual unostentatious manner, one who acted in accordance with his wishes, Needless 

to say, my patient's father set a very much higher value on the photos. when he knew whom they represented. 

I spent a Friday till Monday at Kilduff with Sir Alexander and Lady Kinloch, where I enjoyed myself immensely. 

Sir A. K. drove Frank K., Colonel Hastings-Anderson, and self down to Muirfield, the new links for the Honourable 
Company of Edinburgh Golfers. The pavilion or club-house all but finished. The south-east boundary of the links 
is strikingly beautiful, a fine line of woods belonging to Miss Hamilton-Ogilvie. The sun happened to be shining 
full on the red barks of the Scotch firs, and so displaying a glorious collection of colours. Frank and I played the 
other two in a foursome. 

The Kinlochs have a nice church on their Gilmerton estate, where we went on Sunday. Captain David K. of the 
Grenadier Guards arrived on Sunday with a bad throat, after getting wet in the military manoeuvres. This Lady 
Kinloch asked me to treat with any household remedy I might suggest. Miss K. took me all round the Gilmerton 
gardens. The old yew hedges, cut into all sorts of shapes, reminded me of those at Levens Hall, though the latter 
are more numerous and complicated. 

Nov. 11t.—The Dog Show in the Waverley Market Place, Edinburgh, a grand success. My dog, “ Scott’s” 
father, “Scotland Prince” gained the 20-guinea challenge cup for best collic in the show. Poor “ Scott,” I fear he is but 
a third-rater as far as the show-branch is concerned, though he is a handsome dog, most intelligent and affectionate. 

Nov. 12t—Went out to stay a night on board H.M.S. /ron Duke, the guardship at Queensferry, My old 
schoolfellow in the Marines, Herbert Mullins, and his brother officers most attentive hosts. After mess, joined in a 
rubber or two of whist. Sat up and smoked with H. M., talking over old Uppingham days until quite late. 

Nov. 13th.—Did a bit of rifle and revolver shooting at a floating target. H.M. once shot for Oxford against 
Cambridge. Left the vessel mid-day with the fleet surgeon, and took him all over our Infirmary, introducing him to 
Professor Chiene and Mr Caird, who entered into a lively conversation with him regarding the subject of Tetanus on 
board, a case of which my friend had once had under his charge. 

Wov. 14t—Chasseaud, recently qualified, with whom I am sharing “diggs,” and self went to the Lyceum to see 
Irving in “ The Bells” as the Burgomaster, a part which must have necessitated a knowledge of insanity to a large 
extent, at anyrate from a clinical point of view. I heard he had been to an asylum’to study some of the inmates. — 

Chasseaud comes from Smyrna in Asia Minor, and can talk Greek, Turkish, and French, as well as English. He 
is a most interesting companion, and quite of a literary turn. He asked me to teach him riding, so before breakfast 
every day I am taking him a ride in the Queen's Park. 

He is a good pupil, and very plucky. 

Nov. 20th—Went with two others to Harry Furniss’s 
entertainment in the Music Hall. He, from a large 
platform, explained a series of Parliamentary sketches and 
caricatures of notabilities in the most entertaining manner 
possible, and mimicked as well a few particular characters, 
such as Mr Gladstone and Lord Hartington, representing 
them in the most charmingly funny attitudes. His sketches 
were all produced on a large sheet by limelight. 

Dec. 3rd—Took H. Vaughan-Williams, whom I had 
stayed the night with at Dunfermline, to lunch with my 
“pal” on the /ron Duke. We rode down to N. Queensferry, 
leaving our horses there, and sailed out to the guardship, 
where we had a good time. 
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Dec. 1gth.—Have just had the most delightful time imaginable at my old school Uppingham. There for three 
Played “half” in the Old Boys’ “footer” match, and we beat the school. A most successful 


r four nights. ‘ 
B M “Welcome ever smiles, but farewell goes out 


Bachelor Masters’ Ball on the 17th, given in the big school hall. 

sighing.” ; - F : 
Left Uppingham with one of my collie dogs, “Clyde,” black-and-tan, with perfect white collar, for Paignton in 

South Devon. F : 

Dec. 29th.—We are exploring all the old towns and villages in neighbourhood, Dartmouth included, a town simply 
full of interesting subjects for sketching either in black and white or colour. Here it was in the sixties and seventies 
that my grandfather, Francis Crawshay, and uncles used to be so fond of harbouring their yachts. My grand- 
father and his 300-ton steam-yacht are still fresh in the memory of several old seamen knocking about the quay 
there. 

Dec. 1st-—We walked to Totnes and back (22 miles) and inspected all the old places and houses worthy of 
note. A regular old Chester with “ piazzas’” at the top of the town. Made numerous sketches. 


1892. 

Jan. \st.—Left for the north v7é@ London. Had a peep into the National Gallery, and then on to Grasmere. 

Jan. 4t,—Back in Edinburgh again. 

Jan, 14th—Prince Albert Victor died, six days after his 28th birthday, and three weeks before his intended 
marriage with Princess May of Teck. A pneumonia following influenza. I shall never forget his and his brother's 
fondness for fun when they were small boys. Early in 1874, I think it was, my father had taken a house for a few 
months in Warrior Square, Hastings. He took me down to bathe. The sea was somewhat rough, and only two 
machines were out. Opposite the next one to ours was a very tall gentleman and two boys playing about in the 
waves and enjoying it thoroughly. Seeing me, only six years old at the time, standing on the top step of the machine 
afraid to enter the water, they called to me to come in and join them, and eventually the two pulled me down bodily 
into the water, and I had to try and enjoy the fun, the memory of which incident is far sweeter than the actual enjoy- 
ment thereof at the time as far as I was concerned, 

Jan. 18t,—Poor “Clyde” died, or rather prussic acid put an end to his miseries, He had developed fits of a 
serious nature due to intense inflammation, set up by the swallowing of eight or ten large great-coat buttons that I 
found partially macerated and lying in his stomach on a post-mortem exam. He had the longest and finest coat for 
his age that I’ve ever seen in a collie. I was utterly unable to nurse him properly in our rooms. My three big dogs 
kept fighting at intervals in the lobby (where they slept) through the night for a whole fortnight, owing to 
“Clyde's” mad attacks upon the other two. Chasseaud could get no sleep. 

I took the parts of “Oliver” and “William” in “As You Like It” at the Mairs’ Shakespeare Reading Party. 
Sydney Mitchell, the colossal Lord Kingsburgh, Keith Maitland, and several others also read. 

Jan. 24th—I l\unched at Colonel and Mrs Maitland’s in Douglas Gardens. Keith M. and I walked out over 
Corstorphine Hill. 

Old St Paul's Church has, thanks to Lady Anne Dick-Lauder’s beneficence and that of a few others, under- 
gone quite a transformation, The chancel is completely altered in appearance. Handsomely carved stalls for the 
choir and a beautiful oak pulpit have replaced what was there before. The floor and steps are also inlaid with lovely 
Florentine marbles. 

Jan. 30th.—Captain and Mrs Macneal staying up here in Moray Place, I went to see them there, and had a 
long chat about everyone at the old Pans. 

Feb. 12t,—Oldmeadow, a New Zealander, and self rode from Dunfermline to North Queensferry ; crossed with 
our horses (hirelings) in the ferry boat to South Queensferry, and rode on through Hopetoun Park. Of course, as only 
undergraduates would do, we did a bit of trespassing in order to get a few jumps. At one place, on my mount (an 
American trotter, too !) refusing and breasting a fairly high bar, set across the drive, newly laid with metal, I was 
pitched clean over his ears on to my head, landing on the sharp freshly-cut stones. Had it not been for a hat, which 
was quite flattened and cut to pieces, I must have broken my neck. We rode on, had our gallop in the park, and 
jumped the same place coming back, both of us landing all right this time. 

In the evening I read my Dissertation, a fairly lengthy one, on Alcoholic Insanity, to a large audience at the 
Royal Medical Society. After classifying the various forms of insanity resulting from the aduse of alcohol (always 
allowing that alcohol in moderation in most cases does no harm), I described their leading characteristics and the 
treatment adopted for their relief, illustrating the paper with numerous clinical notes of cases under my own 
observation while at Saughton Hall Asylum and elsewhere. It took three-quarters of an hour to read and one hour 


to discuss in an animated fashion, A Swiss doctor, introduced by Dr Fitzgerald, our second president, made some 
interesting remarks bearing on the subject. 
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Feb, 13th.—Vaughan-Williams dined with me after a good day's hunting in Fifeshire. We worked at some 
micro-pathology specimens together, and went on to the Lyric Club at 11 p.m. to 12.30a.m. He slept here. 

Feb. 14th—Lunched on board H.M.S. /ron Duke. Most of the officers back from leave. A most sociable set 
of men they are indeed. I’m getting “ Scott” ready for the Dunfermline Dog Show. He'll not do anything there ; 
too small boned, and not long enough in the muzzle to please the judges. 

Feb. 26th—A great success. Nearly 100 sat down to the Royal Medical Society Annual Dinner, including 
Professor Ferrier of London (the chief guest), Sir Douglas Maclagan, Sir William Turner, Dr Cameron Lees (the 
Queen's chaplain, who told us a few very funny after-dinner tales), Professor Annandale, Dr Alex. Miles (president for 
the year), etc. We were given thirteen courses and good wine. Surgeon Picthorn of H.M.S. /ron Duke took several 
of us on to the Conservative Club afterwards to wind up a jolly evening. 

March 4th—Wad supper (Sunday evening) with the Kinlochs. Captain D. K. home on leave. Lady K. very 
chatty, more so than ever ; exceedingly jolly and pleasant, as usual. 

March 19t,—Dined with Chasseaud at Logan Turner's. Harry Melville, who has just passed into Netley for 
the Indian Medical Service, and Dr Wallace joined us there for a smoke. 

March 20th—Lunched with Vaughan-Williams at the George Mitchell-Innes's in Buckingham Terrace, and 
went on to the Kinlochs for tea. Sir Alexander seemed to think £2, 1os., which I had given for his gardener's bitch, 
“Gipsy Queen,” a collie, not at all too much. She had lately whelped to “Scotland's Best” a litter of twelve pups, 
a large number. 

April 1st—Went to see Millet’s study for his celebrated “L’Angelus,” on view now in the Hanover Street 
Art Gallery. The finished picture fetched £23,000, I studied it for half-an-hour. 

April 2nd—Left for Grasmere. 

April 22nd.—Have put in plenty of good rides, also golf at Bowness Links several times with Gordon Words- 
worth [the grandson of the poet]. We won a round each. Another day Stanley Le Fleming, Arthur Redmayne, 
Briggs, and others had a sweepstake. S. Le F. and self were put scratch. Briggs won it. A dance afterwards at 
Colonel Withers’, where we all went from Allanbank. 

April 24ti—Down in London sightseeing and so forth. National Gallery, of course, several times to see 
Romney’s, Wilkie’s, and Landseer’s works especially. 

April 27th.—Went to see “ Gilly” Farquhar taking the part of Lord Sands in “ Henry VIII." at the Lyceum. 

Visited the Zoological Gardens, that I have so many pleasant recollections of from childhood. We spent a 
very happy time there, especially in the company of “ Jack” the ourang-o-tang, who took his tickling like a man 
from the keeper ! 

April 30th.—Visited my grandmother at Bradbourne Hall, Sevenoaks. Did a round of all the glass-houses there, 
in which my dear old grandma has revelled for years and years. One house alone is forty yards in length, and the 
vinery longer, where one season they had cut 1000 bunches of grapes. The park all round Bradbourne—an 
Elizabethan pile—is lovely in the extreme, and has everything to make it a complete English home. Snow- 
white swans and innumerable waterfowl gliding over the ponds, a good trout stream, a pretty old farm, shut 
in with tall trees, a filbert grove and orchards, as well as more glass than any place of its size could 
wish to possess. The drawing-room, 42 feet long and 20 feet high, is all panelled with superb tapestries, 
representing boar-hunting and war scenes, supposed to have’ been given the owner of Bradbourne by Queen 
Elizabeth. As a member of the Order of the Druids in South Wales, my grandfather had Druidical tendencies, 
and had carted all the way from Cornwall huge masses of granite, which are piled up in the form of circles, and 
lying separately in the grounds. Four long blocks took some sixteen horses for each to pull all the way in waggons 
made for the purpose. The large bells founded in France, with a pictorial history of the Crawshay family inscribed 
upon one of them, hang opposite the house and are rung morning and evening at six o'clock ; their clang is heard 
for miles round the district. 

May 2nd.—The Academy—a good show, very, Sir Frederick Leighton’s “Garden of the Hesperides” and “ The 
Sea gave up its Dead” being the principal features of it. The former seems to be considered his chef d'anvre. 


May 6th.—We paid a visit to the Rey. Alan Campbell in his parish at Poplar. He, poor man, was struck blind 
a year ago—a rush of gas in some gasworks that he was visiting caused a blood-vessel to burst at the back of one 
eye. He is therefore totally blind, but in a wonderful manner can find his way with a stick all over his district, and 
conducts two services each Sunday. He gave us tea, and took us to see the East India Dock. He is a brother 
of Mrs Macneal of Ugadale, who asked us to go and sce him. 

May 9th.—We visited Miss Simpson at Windsor, who is Superintendent of the Nurses’ Home there. We 
all went over the Queen’s stables, and saw her favourite donkeys and about eighty horses. 


May 13th.—By order of the Master of the Horse, we saw over the Buckingham Palace stables—quite a treat. 
Over one hundred horses stabled there, including the ten State cream-coloured Hanoverian stallions, and ten Belgians, 
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six of which go in the second State carriage. The several sets of State harness, one in particular, red Morocco 
leather and brass, are wonderfully decorative. Did “ Buffalo Bill” at Earl’s Court to see the buckjumpers. 

May 14th—Left for Norfolk. 

May 16th—We saw Prince George riding out with the Princess of Wales near Sandringham. It seemed odd to 
see him ina top hat along these country roads. 

May 30th. Digging” at Musselburgh. Not an agreeable pair, my landlord and landlady. I left these rooms 
owing to what occurred last night. The husband, a dipsomaniac, and his wife had been drinking. At 1 a.m. 
I awoke to find them both in my room, the latter, an oldish party, trying to drag her young husband out. He 
wanted my money that he saw lying on the dressing-table, and kept flourishing a table-knife in his hand. I managed 
to get them out and went back to bed, but the sounds in the next room were not harmonious, and presently I heard 
a scream and then a thud on the floor. Rushing out in my nightshirt after shoving a big coat over the top, I went 
to the police station close at hand, and came back with a “ Bobby” in time to find my landlady lying with her head 
in a pool of blood on the kitchen floor, and her husband, who couldn’t account for it all, sitting on a chair. _I dressed 
the wound in her scalp, finished my sleep, and left that morning to find rooms elsewhere, as I heard such scenes 
as these were of no uncommon occurrence in that quarter. 

June 12th—H, Vaughan-Williams is “digging” with me in Musselburgh now, and we go in daily to lectures at 
the University, golfing here in the afternoons. 

June 21st—Mrs Vaughan-Williams arrived, and is very kindly going to keep house for us for a few weeks. I 
fear she will find it dull, and the rooms not at all comfortable for her. Her daughter has lately married Viscount 
Maitland, the Earl of Lauderdale’s eldest son, who is in the Scots Guards, which gives her at once a greater interest 
in Scotland. Asa daughter of the famous Dr John Reid, the Queen’s Physician, she spent a large part of her early 
days in London, and later, as the wife of Judge Vaughan-Williams of Wrexham, she knew much of North Wales. 
Her conversation is, therefore, full of interesting anecdotes, and besides this she is most accomplished in music and 
fancy work of all sorts. She is homely and very kind. 

July 9th—Spent the evening with Mr Bennett, one of the Loretto masters, a brother of Mrs Haslam of Upping- 
ham, whom I know. He is a great sketcher and devoted to fishing and studying fish, their habits and movements 
during the time they are being caught. He has made some very clever studies of their characteristic attitudes. 
[Since this time Mr Bennett has given up mastering at Loretto, and I have seen some exceptionally clever works of 
his reproduced in various magazines and papers.] Having so much in common, we got on A1 together. 

July \oth—Walked over to Prestonpans to make a sketch of the prettiest old building of its style I have ever 
seen in Scotland. [Vide p. 41.] 

July 21st—Loretto School very festive just now. Have been entertained right and left by the masters, Dr Scott 
and the Marjoribanks—dancing and lawn tennis. 

Langhorn and Worrell invited me to a breakfast party—salmon, sausages, bacon and eggs, strawberries and 
cream, melon and coffee, and a wind-up of cherry brandy. A typical Oxford gorge ! 

July 18th.—A few extracts from Professor Blackie’s “Rules for a Young Man’s Life” are worth taking to heart. 
How easy it is to write them down. How difficult always to act up to the motto. 


I.—Let your daily wisdom of life be in making a good use of the opportunities given you. 
I1.—Let whatever you are, and whatever you do, grow out of a firm root of truth and a strong soil of reality. 
II.—The nobility of life is work. 
IV.—* Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
V.—All extremes are dangerous. 
VI.—Do one thing well—one thing at a time. 
VIT.—Read nothing that you do not care to remember. Avoid miscellaneous reading. 
VIII.—Be honest, loving, kindly and sympathetic in @// you say and do. 
IX.—Above all things avoid fault-finding and a habit of criticism. Let your rule in reference to your social sentiments be 


simply this :—Pray for the bad, pity the weak, enjoy the good, and reverence both the great and the small, playing each his part 
aptly in the divine symphony of the universe. 


Professor Blackie, in writing on “ The Improvement of the Memory” for our Student magazine, says :—“If your 
stomach, or your nerves, or your liver be out of order, then you may read silly novels or idle tales, or any sort of un- 
licensed gossip for recreation as the doctor may allow.” 

July 20th.—Went with my sister, Eva Bicknell, to see the Oak House, which they had taken at Ormiston, 
in Haddingtonshire. I made a sketch from the back of the place. Painters busy at work ; they ought to make 
a nice job of it, as it is old-fashioned, and a very snug old house. [ Vide pp. 39 and 43.) 


July 22nd—Travelled down to Mauchline in Ayrshire, on a visit to Rev. E. C. Begg, of Sorn parish, a real good- 
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hearted Scotch minister of the old school, a cousin of Mr Faithfull Begg, M.P., and fond of a bit of sport, fishing, 
shooting, and golf. 


July 24th, Sun.—Begg took me up to Sorn Castle to call on Mr and Mrs Someryell, who very kindly showed us 
all round the place after tea, which we had on the lawn ina basking sun. Mrs Somervell showed me her husband's 
drag coach. 


July 318, Sun —Down at Roydon, near King’s Lynn, on a visit to the Milnes. Mr Milne preached a particu- 
larly nice sermon. The old church has been restored in the Norman style. The south and north sides have two old 
Norman doorways still remaining. Mr Milne is engaged deeply over his book on the Eucharist. 


Aug. 1st—Golfed at Cromer with Dr Fenner (the Hon. Sec.), A. M‘Farlane, and one other. Lovely putting 
greens there, but at present not sufficient scope for driving. The Club has been made a Royal one. Had a look at 
“The Highlands,” which my father took for the summer some years back. It is now occupied by the Hoare family 
to whom it belongs. 


Aug. 6th.—Invited to play in a private cricket match. Cannot play a scrap, but bowled out Sir William Ffolkes, 
of Hillington Hall, an old Trinity XI. man, first ball! The pitch was in front of the Hall, a large and picturesque 
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building with the remains of an old abbey attached to it. The popular owner entertained us all most hospitably. 
Of course I made a sketch of it before leaving. We see much of the Everards of Roydon Lodge. 


Aug. 18th,—Golfed over Yarmouth Links. Like them much better than Cromer. 


Aug 25th.—At Seascale, in Cumberland. Did a big walk over to the Anglers’ Inn, Ennerdale, with two young 
brothers and a schoolfellow of theirs, vid Calder Abbey, up the river Calder, and over the fells to the north-west end 
of the lake. 

Sketched the Pillar Mountain. [This drawing appeared in my “ Riding Retrospect,” and is, I think, one of the 
best landscape sketches I’ve ever done.] To-morrow we intend walking on to Whitehaven for the Agricultural 
Show, jumping, etc. 

oO 
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Sept. 2nd—Staying at the Oak House, Ormiston. Eva is 
keeping a collie dog and bitch of mine in their kennel. Amused 
myself by sketching the old house from different aspects. One 
drawing especially I intend to work up to-morrow, now that I have 
such a good landscape to work at in peace. 

Sept. 6th—Arrived at University Hall on the Mound, Edin- 
burgh, where I intend to “digg” until I can get into Riddle’s Court, 
belonging to the same institution. 

Oct. 7th, Fri—Lord Tennyson is dead. A most tragic and yet 
pathetic scene his death must have been, with no artificial lights in 
the room, but the marble features of that handsome face lit up by 
the pale moon that struck in through the windows of his bedroom 
at Aldworth, His countenance perfectly tranquil in death. 

Vaughan-Williams came and golfed with me over the Braid 
Hills. 

Oct. 8th—The last two Sunday evenings spent with other mem- 


bers from the Hall at Professor Geddes’ in James’ Court. Mrs Geddes 

Sons Castine, AvKsHine. is a fine pianist. Their flat is in one of the oldest courts in the Old 
Town, and is charmingly got up with quite an antique and esthetic air about it. Professor Geddes seems wrapt 
up in anything old. 


Oct. 18¢h.—Haven't had a game of football since I left school, but played three-quarters to-day for University 
Hall against a scratch team of the Wanderers’ Club. We beat them. 


Nov. 8ti,—* Gilly” Farquhar dined with me at our Riddle’s Court six o'clock feed. It was rather amusing; 
“Gilly” is very stout, and I had gone down to his hotel in Princes Street to fetch him up. I rather hurried him up 
the Mound, and suggested standing a sherry and bitters before dinner. “No,” he replied, “I'll stand myself a 
bicarbonate of soda instead at a chemist’s, if we pass one!” I took him into a shop in the Hzgh Street and pre- 
scribed a good round dose, saying, I would add a little flavour to it, preparatory to his dinner. I prescribed Puly. Rhei. 
Spr. Chloroformi, ete. etc., which he quaffed off in a hurry, thinking he’d had what he wanted with something very 
nasty besides. The chemist told him he'd had everything but the bicarbonate of soda, which he asked pardon for 
omitting ! 

Nov. toth—Lunched at the Windsor Hotel with “Gilly” Farquhar, who is now acting in Mr and Mrs Kendal’s 
Company. He gave me tickets for “ The Ironmaster,” in which he is playing the old lawyer. I didn’t care for the 
piece at all, too melodramatic in all conscience, so Louis Hallard and I retired after the second act, and he gave us 
some fine bits on the grand piano in the Stuarts’ rooms, James’ 
Court. They have Professor Geddes’ flat pro tem. 


Nov. 16t.—Just bought (and read) the “ Life of Charles é 
Keene” for father’s Christmas present. A book well worth its . 
money. 

Nov. 24t.—A memorable day for me. I bought my first 
hunter, from Neaves in Grindlay Street, a flea-bitten grey of a 
rare stamp from Ireland. 

Nov. 26th—Buying furniture for my rooms at Riddle’s 
Court. Hunting up in Old Town for pretty bits of the 
antique. Never could stand modern stuff or else very good, 
well made and ornamental. Professor Geddes, hearing I could 
pick up the right article and cheap, came and asked me to 
go hunting for him for old bureaus, Chippendale chairs, etc., but, 
unfortunately, I couldn’t find the time. He has picked up fifty 
of the former for University Hall, and wants more. 

Nov. 29th.—Rode “ Buckshot” over to the Linlithgow and 
Stirlingshire kennels. Ned Cotesworth the huntsman gave 
me a good afternoon there. [I paid repeated visits to these N, 
kennels during the season, and always found I picked up each € 
time much information about hounds, etc. ] 


Dec. 2nd—Nearly got all Randolph Caldecott’s published 
works by now, and first editions too. a 
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Dec. 17th—A \arge meet at Mr Russell's place, Dundas Castle. A good fox got away for a five mile 
point at 3 p.m 

Dec, 20th.—Boxed to Midcalder. (We always have to boxJonce or twice a week with the L. and S Had 
several good spins. First made acquaintance with “Jack” Drybrough. Took him as a pilot. He was riding 
“Honour Bright” [the best horse he ever had, so he said, even up to the last when he hunted from Rugby]. A hack 
home of seventeen miles. 

Dec. 21st—Left for Norfolk for a few days. Hard frost on 


189 3. 


Jan. 5t.—Returned vid Windermere. Stopped a couple of days with Sir Robert Farquhar at Grasmere. Had 
much talk together on art. 

Jan. 13th.—Went down the Clyde with Harry and D. Stuart to stay a few days at The Foley, in Bute, with Mr 
and Mrs Windsor Stuart. Enjoyed a big ball at Rothesay. Mrs Graham-Murray brought down a big party from 
Edinburgh to it. Captain and Mrs Hunter-Blair, a very jolly couple. Hockey on the ice, etc. Mr Stuart, a cousin 
of Lord Bute'’s, is factor (agent) for the estate. He is an exceptionally nice man, and a thorough good host, plays a 


good game of golf and billiards, Gullane, and over fences back to 
an ardent volunteer colonel, and 5 — = — Macmerry, and then on to Ormis- 
an old Harrow boy. [Now Lord- ton, where I stayed the night—a 


big day’s work and pleasure com- 
bined for me. I see “ Buckshot” 
can hold his own with any hunter, 
nothing will stop him, and when 
in condition he can stay all day 
with my weight on him. 

Jan. 30th.—I have changed 
“ Buckshot's” quarters from 
Neaves & Son in Grindlay Street 
(who did not satisfy me. I hada 
fresh groom every weck; they 
were always getting sacked, and 
this is bad for a hunter) to Me 
Croall, where I have a good and 
large box. This is where weekly 


Lieutenant of Bute.] 

Jan. 17th. —No hunting. 
Ground hard as iron. 

Jan. 21st—Rode down early 
to Mr Reid’s farm at Drem, 
eighteen miles from Edinburgh, 
and on by train to North Berwick 
and played in our University golf 
competition there. Caught a 1.50 
train back to Drem. Rode onto | 
Gullane, joining ex route several, 
including my brother-in-law and 
Jack Fergusson, returning from a 
bad day with the harriers (Lord 
Hopetoun’s pack, lent in his 
absence to the Haddingtonshire horse sales take place, and some 
people). We did some “larking” Wit iter two hundred horses are often 
over a good bit of country to stabled here. 

Jan, 31st.—Gave a party in my rooms, where I had the pleasure of receiving Lady Kinloch, my eldest sister, 
Captain and Miss Ross, the two Stuarts, Vaughan-Williams, and Hutton. Eva and Miss Ross made use of a semi- 
grand piano and added to our enjoyment. Hunting two days a week. 

Feb. 7th.—Stayed a night with Lieutenant St John Brooker on board H.M.S. Forester, the tender for the Superb, 
lying off Greenock. During the night I was aroused suddenly from my berth, hearing Brooker shouting to me all he 
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knew to come up at once on to deck. It was coldish work in a nightshirt and no slippers—a mighty gale on, torrents 
of rain, and a heavy sea washing overboard. I found a big ship of 1864 tons register had slipped her anchors in 
the Clyde and was driving down on our poor little gunboat. Already her bowsprit and figurehead were knocked 
away, and the jib-boom and part of her bow damaged badly. Brooker expected that every minute we should have 
to take to the boats, as the Came/ot was lurching on to us at intervals. All we could see in pitch dark was the 
rough form of a huge big hulk towering above us. It was decidedly a critical time, but owing to good luck we some- 
how at last got free from the entanglements. 

We had previously messed on board H.M.S. Suferé the Clyde guardship. In the morning Brooker took me 
over to see Captain Bouverie-Clarke, who heard all about our night’s adventure. The Forester was ordered down 
to Portsmouth for repairs. 

Feb, 9th—Lucky to get a ticket for the St Andrews Boat Club Fancy Dress Ball—a function that only takes 
place every three years. Over 600 present in Music Hall and Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh. Lovely floors and 
two bands—military and string. Poor old “ Jack” Drybrough was censured by the committee for appearing in 
ordinary polo get-up as a fancy dress—a shame, for what is the difference between that costume and a jockey’s, 
of which there were plenty. Of course it was immaterial to him. 

Feb. 11t,—Killed a fox on Kaimes Crags after half-an-hour’s good gallop. A very pretty sight, as hunt-servants 
had to dismount and clamber up these big heights. 

Feb, 13th.—Off for Dublin for a fortnight to buy two more hunters and a cob. (Vaughan-Williams had given 


me an introduction to his brother-in-law and sister, Lord and Lady Maitland, the former in the Scots Guards ; and 
M. Ross an introduction to his uncle, Mr Wallace, C.B., of the Castle ; so through these people and some of the other 
officers in the Scots Guards, including the Master of Ruthven and Hamilton of Dalziel, I got plenty of information 
regarding the best horse dealers. Was hospitably entertained at the Richmond Barracks, and lived very comfortably 
at the Gresham Hotel. Had a couple of days with the Meath. Of this visit I have written fairly fully in my 
“Riding Retrospect,” published privately in 1895.) 

March 4t,—Met at the “ Star and Garter,” Linlithgow. The longest day’s hunting this season—eleven till half- 
past six o'clock. Only Mr Cross, M.F.H., the whips, “ Jack” Drybrough, Rutherford, Miss Aitken * (than whom no 
lady is riding better to hounds with this pack), Clark, the two Croalls, and self up at the finish, when hounds were 
drawn off in the dark. Terribly heavy going and jumping all day. We boxed home. 

March 1oth—L. and S. point-to-points, Mr Dodgson, on his wonderful old horse, won our event for the third 
year in succession ; Charlie Menzies second on “ Clinker,” a flea-bitten grey, a real good sort. 

Twelve of the Carabineers started in the soldiers’ event—a good race, very, between Captain Montagu Cradock 
and Butler, the latter first passing the post. It was a three-and-a-half miles course over some of the best of the L. and 
S. country, north of Binny and the Oatridge steeplechase course. 


* Now Mrs Charles T. Menzies. 
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I had a glorious day’s hacking on “ Kitty" after both events, as well as riding the twenty-cight miles to and 
from the place of meeting. 

March 12th.—This run of to-day from Livingstone Wood (we had met at Alderstone) at three o'clock proved to 
be ¢ie run of many seasons. In Ned Cotesworth's own words—he wrote the account for Land and Water—* Better 
than the run which compassed the death of the ‘Golden Fox’ (whose brush Miss Aitken got), for was not this a 
straight eight mile point, and all upwind! Add to this that it was done in thirty-five minutes over a beautiful country, 
chiefly old grass, and the fox got to ground, so lives to run again, and you have an idea what a grand gallop it was.” 

Only a dozen finished near hounds, including the Master (Mr Cross), Messrs Falconer-Stewart, W. Younger, C. 
Craig, Stark, one of the Ushers and Miss Usher, H. Armour, Ned Cotesworth, Harry Maiden (afterwards 1st whip to 
the Belvoir), and self. I was riding a young mare “ Stella,” a four-year-old, that I had recently brought over from 
Ireland. It was a case of wall jumping all the way nearly. Mrs G ‘aham-Murray had kindly given me a ticket for 
the Voucher Hunt Ball in the Waterloo Rooms, which was well attended. 

March 30th—Have been to Aintree and seen “ Cloister”; the wonderful old horse, carried his 12 st. 7 Ibs, to 


victory over that long and pun- the possessor of the identical 
ishing course. F —— pair of racing boots he wore to 


ride this horse of mine, as well 
as many others for himself and 
friends in Scotland in the various 
hunt races and point-to-points. 
I have these and the polo boots 
he was wearing at the time of 
his fatal polo accident at Rugby, 
and several other souvenirs pre- 
sented to me by his brother 
Tom, all in a handsome mahog- 
any glass case. They serve to 
remind me of a great sportsman, 
a bold fellow, a generous and 
good friend.) 

April 12th—Trained over 
to Hamilton, near Glasgow, to 
ride “Buckshot” in a private 
point-to-point got up by Major 
Robertson-Aikman. We made 
up a nice party, including Reid, 
Reiss, Elsworthy,* and Major 
Sprott (all Carabineers), and 
Jack Drybrough. We had a 
lunch #a pink at Major R. Aik- 
man’s beautiful home, and rode 
out to the course. Three events 
on the card. A large crowd and 
stand erected. “Sandy” Ruth- 
12 stone. (Little did I think at ven ¢ did the trick in the open, 
the time that one day—seven Canicarune oF “Saxov™ Rutnven, 1893 riding the Master of Ruthven’s 
years afterwards —I should be “Courtney.” He told me he 
never felt so glad in his life as when “Buckshot” overjumped himself so near the finish and landed in a heap in the 
plough, for he felt sure we would have won, and so did everybody else. This was a most remarkable race, as 
Major Robertson-Aikman and others who followed it up remarked. I was leading for three-quarters of a mile—it 
was the advice Jack Drybrough had given me at the start—when “ Buckshot” refused a big fence twice (the big 
open ditch), somewhat below where we need have gone. In the meantime, the field, having taken an easier place, 
had made fully half a mile upon us. In order to recover ourselves, I was forced to put “ Buckshot” at the biggest 
fence Major Robertson-Aikman said he had ever seen taken. This gave me so much encouragement that I urged 
my horse along at top pace, caught them all up one by one, and rode by Ruthven’s side until we came to grief at 
the second last fence. I shall not forget the genial Lord Ruthven, the father of the winner, clapping me on the 


I have two hunters in train- 
ing at Cowes training stables, 
Gullane, so pop down there now 
and again to see them ridden 
over fences, 

April 8th.—W. Younger, 
E. Clarke, C. Young, Watson, 
Preston, Jack Drybrough, and 
self trained over to Kirkcaldy in 
Fifeshire for Mr Munro's West 
of Fife point-to-point races. 

Younger very kindly stood 
us all a big champagne lunch. 
I had entered two horses for the 
openrace, Icouldn’tride “Stella,” 
as I intended, she had broken 
down in training ; so Jack Dry- 
brough, who had promised to 
ride “ Buckshot” for me in the 
first instance, did his best to pull 
off the event with two stone over- 
weight. Young and I weighed 
him in as light as we could as he 
stood with a racing saddle, 14 
stone I Ib. for the 12-stone race! 
He managed to land third out 
of ten starters, Player winning 
on “The Burglar” with only 


* Captain Elsworthy fell a victim to the Boer “ white flag” treachery in May 1900, shortly before Mafeking was relieved. 
+ See Appendix 9. 
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back and saying I had ridden the pluckiest race he had seen for many a long day. We all dined at Major Aikman’s, 
who kindly asked Drybrough, Ruthven, and self to stay the night, but we couldn't manage it. 

April 13th—Drove “ Kitty” to Oatridge races. A very gay gathering ona lovely day. The Carabineers gave 
a number of us lunch at the farm, and I divided my time by sitting on their drag and that of the Menzies’ to watch 
the events. ‘“ Mavourneen,” a chestnut mare of the L. and S. Master, Mr Adam Cross, ridden by Jack Fergusson, 
won the Hunt Cup. 

May 13th—My birth and marriage day in one. Isabel and I had been engaged for over two years. We left 
Norwich after a very happy wedding, the Rey. J. R. Milne conducting the ceremony, for the Hotel Métropole, 
London, where we intend staying ten days. 

June 30t.—Jumping my brown horse “Shamrock” twice a week in Craigcrook Castle grounds preparatory for 
the Royal Highland and Agricultural Show to be held this year in Edinburgh—the Duke of York, President-elect. 

July 27th and 28th—I\ Jumped “Shamrock” each day at the Highland and Agricultural Show. This year, 
more or less a precedent was established in the jumping competition, for the Colonel commanding the Argyll and 
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PROFESSOR ANNANDALE AND THE “ SIRLOIN." 


Sutherland Highlanders at the Castle jumped his own hunter, so did two officers from Piershill Barracks jump their 
ponies. Previous to this, it was a rare thing in Edinburgh for a gentleman to jump his own horse. Sixty thousand 
people were present, and the course a big one for ashow. The Bells of Annan pulled off some of the prizes. Little 
Master C. Curtis of Goole, Yorkshire, did wonders with his small bay pony, securing, on the second day, 2nd prize 
in the open hunters’ class, as well as first in the pony class both days. I measured his best water jump, which was 
over a 4-foot strong furzed gate, actually 32 feet from hind to hind footmarks—a splendid performance. He landed 
I1 feet beyond the 12 feet of water. My little horse, “Shamrock,” a perfect water-jumper, landed 5 feet clear of the 
water, also a good jump, and as good as any other performer's, barring the wonderful pony. 

Aug. and Sept—Visiting and touring with my wife in Argyleshire. 

Xmas Day.—Spent a most enjoyable evening with the Whitsons at 1 Spence Street, Edinburgh. Isabel and I 
enjoyed eating turkey and plum pudding in company very much better than we should have done. by ourselves. 


Dec. 28¢h.—Our first-born, a wee girl, arrived, 1893 has been an eventful one for me, having become for the 
first time an uncle, a husband, and a father all in one year. 
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Drsicx rox A Suoxino Cowceet Procxauue Covex. 
In which are incorporated the Coats of Arms of Edinburgh University, and those of eight of 
the leading English Public Schools. 


Desicx vor 4 Smoxinc Concext Lxvtration Camp. 


Portrait Sketches of Professor Syur, Dr Joun Brown, and Dr Peopie, who were all associated together with the 
Minto House School of Medicine, are included in it. 


1894. 

Jan, 26th—A dance at Riddle’s Court. About eighty people present, including Mrs Argyll-Robertson, 
Mrs Baldwin Brown, and Mrs Geddes. Burn Murdoch, the artist, isa great acquisition there, and after his visit 
to the Antarctic regions on a whaling expedition he will be doubly interesting—a capital chap all round. ; 

Jan. 31st—Attending regularly, as the only clinical assistant there, St Luke’s Home, a Gynecological Home 
under Drs Haliday Croom, Milne Murray, and Haultain. I find this unusual opportunity for deriving tenaTnEEIn 
on an important subject like Gynecology most advantageous It was through Dr Basil Orr that I got the post 

Feb. 2nd—The Feast of Purification—a very suitable day for a christening. Rev. R. Mitchell-Innes christened 
our little one in Old St Paul’s Church. My old friend Rev. H. C. Binstead came up purposely from Hereford 
to stand as godfather. Miss Dick-Lauder and Mrs Whitson were both present. It was a sweet christening, and a 
pretty picture in the dimly-lighted vestibule at the back of the old church. ; 

Feb. 6th—I am paying weekly visits to the large Craiglockhart Poorhouse, where Dickson shows me a great 
variety of senile cases of interest. This is most important to a student. 

Feb, oth, Fri—A really successful dinner held at the Edinburgh Hotel, Princes Street, for our E. University 
English Public Schools Club, inaugurated last October. About forty sat down, including our President, Professor 
Annandale; Drs Byrom Bramwell, M‘Bride, Cotterill, Orr; Professors Butcher, Goodhart, and Baldwin Brown, 
Sir Ludovic Grant, Bart, etc. It fell to my lot to reply to the toast given by Mr Cotterill—viz,, “ University 

ics,” 
pire club, which I did my best to raise in numbers from five to sixty members in six months, fills a want much 
needed in this large University. We have now a large body representing the English public schools, from Eton 
downwards, The four main objects of the club are— 

(a) To further social life amongst its members. 

(4) To form a link between its members and their old schools, - 

(c) To afford information to fresh men coming up from English public schools to this University. 

(d) To hold an annual dinner and smoking concerts. 

I have been doing artist gratis to the club as well, designing menu cards, smoking concert programmes, etc., 
and inventing the design for our club card and colours. 


March 237d.—Have benefited largely from regular attendance, three times a-week, at Professor Sir T. Grainger 
Stewart's cliniques, and have done upwards.of thirty large 4 or 5 feet drawings for his lectures on cartridge paper with 
indelible coloured chalks, as well as a few finished water-colour drawings of skin diseases, and numerous sketches of 
diseased hands and feet, also a drawing of a good case of Charcot's Joints, and one of Syringo-myelia being most 
interesting and instructive. 


March 26th—Dined at 36 Drumsheugh Gardens with Mrs Fleming, the doctor (her son), and Miss Fleming. 
Dr F. and self discussed a series of large drawings and diagrams which he wanted me to do for future lecture-room 
use. The oak panelling and parquetry floors in their house are very handsome. 


April 2nd.—Rode over to the Parduvine Harrier point-to-points in Haddingtonshire. Followed over the fences 
in one event, and picked up and attended to an invalided one, whose horse had rolled over him. 


April 7th—Golfing daily on the Braids Course ; have done it in 89. Harry Hallard, who golfed with me some- 
times there, has done his 76. Young Allan holds the record here. [A. J. T. Allan was amateur champion in 1897.] 

June 5th.—Mrs Gilbert Mitchell-Innes has just called on us, and is very full of Norman, her son, winning the 
Calcutta Gold Medal and Championship of the East. 

July 7th—Ran in my last hurdle race on foot in the ‘Varsity sports held at Powderhall. I only did this 
to encourage a few of the younger members of our E. P. S, Club, otherwise, for a family man of over twenty-six years 
of age, the necessary training comes to be rather too much of a burden. I won my heat and met Timms (each 
of us penalised 5 yards) and two others in the final, Timms first and self second—# secs, between us—poorish 
time, owing to strong head wind. 

July 19th —Stayed a couple of nights at Mr Windsor Stuart's, Rothesay, and looked out for a nice farmhouse 
to take the family (!) to for a fortnight. To my mind, there is nothing so unpleasant for one artistically inclined 
to be boxed up in a conventional seaside lodging-house or hotel, or else one can afford to do the thing really 
well and be at ease. Comfortable rooms at a good farmhouse are, to my mind, infinitely to be preferred to the 
latter mode of living. Food is simple, but good, and one has every opportunity of studying country life in its 
true element. But every one, of course, to his or her taste. 


; Aug. 1st—For the last week I have been engaged for Sir Thomas G. Stewart over fifteen big wall drawings 
illustrating influenza and pneumonia bacteria, Pfeiffer’s bacilli, and Friedlander’s pneumococci, etc,, as he is to deliver 
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HE AUTHOR, NONE IN OCTOREN 1897 
ze, printed in black and red on rough 


Tue Oniciwar Avto-Lituocrarntc D&awin ny 
It measured 138 ins, and 150 Menu Cards of thi: 
antique paper, were placed between the knives and forks opposite to each chair. Never, perhaps, 
has a dinner table, either before ot since, presented such an eccentric appearance. The various 
items of the menu are inscribed upon the base of a brain, the organ on which Professor 
Symington (in whose honour the dinner was given) was expecially great. The nature of the 
design entered into several of the speeches. One speaker said: "I have studied anatomy for 
over twenty years, but only to-night have I learnt that chicken cutlets are situated in this part 
of the brain.” The capital *C" of chicken—the first rib, and the “M” of Madeira—the 
articular sarface of femur in the knee joint 
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the address on Medicine to the Bristol Medical Association to be held this year at Bristol. It is ea ae at 
cote | 1 i i > aw Ct , 3 re) 
thi zai work impresses the subject of medicine upon me, because it is impossible to draw accurately and we 
his extra work s c 
yi studying the subject a bit beforehand. J cota ; : 
ee i tetany a large programme for the Royal College of Physicians, founded in 1681 and Sarai 
ave ¢ a g ¢ ) aged eich 
by Charles II]. Dr P A. Young, of Manor Place, asked me to undertake it. I at once got at the history a Be 
y Charles II. . A. ig, i ; bee ‘ ee US 
Colle e from books, etc, and studied Kay’s portraits and caricatures, made sketch-portraits from ates e 
ege Ss, mE s D ae age 4 : , : 
penne of distinguished presidents of the College, used the style of type contained an the eee oree ye 
t “( i ce S ing igi a ogra <, 
library (dated 1551), and so was able to produce something original and unique in lithograp! y 
the stone. 
dug. 5th.—Arrived at Eskechraggan Farm, two miles inland from Rothesay, Bute. From here we command a 
Aug. 5th—+ 


T.HAMILTON, Tus* 
Risa 


A Poxtion oF a Four-race ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME OF A CONVERSAZIONE GIVEN BY THE RovaL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS To THE 
MEMUERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL OFHTHALMOLOGICAL CONGRESS, HELD IN EDINDUKGH DURING Tite Aurune OF 1894, 
(Designed and Executed by the Author from Busts and Oil Paintings in the College.) 


fine view all round of Arran, the great 


Cumbrae and the Ayrshire coast in the far distance, and are only 300 yards 
off the golf links. 


Before starting from Edinburgh, I just completed a set of sixty big wall drawings for Dr R. A. Fleming, 
for which I accepted my first fee for any kind of drawing. I worked at the rate of 3/- an hour at his house 
with all materials found me. He often used to come in after his laboratory work at the University was over 
in the afternoons and get me to play him at billiards on his good table. Fleming is a good grouse shot and 
has a nice moor in Haddingtonshire. 

Aug. 12¢/—The farmer's wife knows how to make excel 
the large dairy. Cows are actually milked between 3.30 
boats at Rothesay in time for Glasgow breakfasts : 


lent girdle scones, and we get the best of butter from 
and 4.30 a.m. here, in order that the milk may reach the 
but the farm servants go to bed about 8 p.m. 
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A rainy day at a farmhouse in the heart of the country is not altogether enjoyable unless one is particularly 
fond of sedentary pursuits and has a variety of books to read. On just such a day I asked for liberty to rummage 
amongst a few old books in the possession of our good farmer. Oddly enough, the first book I laid my hands 
on was “A Sketch of the Life of John, 2nd Marquess of Bute, K.T.” (published 1848), with a passage in it referring 
to some of my people in South Wales, that is as interesting as it was pleasing for me to find it here. In referring 
to the funeral of this Lord Bute, the writer goes on to say—*No doubt the loss of this excellent nobleman is 
viewed in Scotland, as it is here (South Wales), as a national calamity. One circumstance with which we were 
very highly pleased we must not forget to mention. It relates to Francis Craw shay, Esq., of Treforest” (my 
grandfather, whom I remember well when he visited us in 1872 at Leamington, and again in 1875 at his fine 
old place Bradbourne Hall, Sevenoaks; he died the following year), “and places in a striking point of view 
the warmth of attachment and generosity of feeling with which that truly popular gentleman is actuated. 
Anxious to pay the last tribute of respect to the memory of Lord Bute, he sent fifty of his men to attend the 
funeral, all of whom were supplied with silk hat-bands and black silk gloves by him, and further, he defrayed 
the expenses of their journey. The following letter from him to a gentleman in this town ought to be made 


Desicx rox Prockamme or a Concert WELD IN THE Wauvs or Six THos. Guaincer STEWART 
Vide Six Thomas’ old ée//-shaped Stethoscope. 


known, and we take upon ourselves the responsibility of publishing it, premising by stating that it has evidently been 
written in haste :— 


“Trevorest, Thursday Morning. 

“My DEAR Sir,—As I wish to show my respect for the late Marquess of Bute, I send a small body of men, fifty 
in number, instead of sending a carriage to join the procession, and I shall feel much obliged if you will see to their 
being placed in the procession as you may think fit—Yours very truly, 

“FRANCIS CRAWSHAY. 


“ P.S.—They are mostly veterans from the Hirwain Iron Works, now under my charge. 

“The intention of the gentleman whose name appears above will, we are sure, be duly appreciated by the noble 
family at the Castle. It certainly reflects credit on his warmth of heart—is quite characteristic of the CRAWSHAY 
FAMILY, who, as our readers in this district well know, live in the hearts and affections of the thousands who are 
dependent upon them for support . . . . 

“ Amid a group of gentlemen who stood near the Docks in Cardiff we observed the following—M. Morgan of 
Bodwigiad, Esq. ; Rowland Fothergill of Hensol Castle, Esq. (my great-uncle), etc. etc... . . According to Mr 
Banting, the royal undertaker, who had had the management of three royal funerals (those of George IV., William IV., 
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and the Duke of Sussex), there were twice as many people present at this funeral as at any he had ever undertaken 
t aaa add here that my ancestor, Richard Crawshay, who came from Normanton, Mergen a Feat 
with Sir Joseph Bailey in the middle of the 18th century, and established the great ironworks of Merthyr Tydvil. 
The Crawshays eventually came to be called the Iron Princes of South Wales.] 

Aug. 24t.—Wife and self dined at the Stuarts, and afterwards Mr and Mrs Stuart took us all down to see ee 
fine display of illuminations all round the bay, The Marquis of Bute had telephoned from Mount Stuart to say his 
yacht, the Katoomda, was in the bay at the disposal of Mr Windsor Stuart and PERS / i 

Aug. 28th—We are staying at Grasmere with my people. Baby has been initiated into the mysteries of a real 
nursery, such as Allanbank possesses—a jolly bright room papered with hundreds of pictures out of the illustrated 
papers. Father drove us in the waggonette round Thirlmere to view the new waterworks. I think with 
another ten years to allow Nature to take its course, the scenery of the lake will be improved rather than otherwise, 
the little red sandstone water towers will certainly be a great adornment when nicely clad with ivy ; at present they 
look bare and somewhat stiff; the dam at the Keswick end, of course, must always be an eyesore to people coming up 
from that end towards the lake. If the water does not sink too much, there will not be that edging of dead ground 
to spoil what is a grand landscape, rendered more picturesque by points of land, here and there, being converted into 
islands ; the lake is nearly a mile longer than it was. The opening is expected to take place as soon as the scheme 
is quite finished. 2 

Aug. 30t/,—Father (aged 61 years) and I played in the doubles at the Grasmere Lawn Tennis Tournament. 
We had some hard fights before being beaten by the runners-up in the final. Last year I played with George 
Le Fleming. 

Sept. 2nd—Isabel and I returned Lady Farquhar’s call. Mr and Mrs “ Kit” Wilson and family all staying with 
her at Dale Lodge. 

Sept. 10t,—Took a run over to my uncle's place, Lowbridge, Kendal, to stay a few days. The last two of a 
big house party for the grouse shooting just leaving, Congreve and Bethell, the latter a brother to Lord Westbury, 
who shoots the Wemmer Gill moors, and where Sydney F. has shot in several of their big shoots. 

Sept. 11¢,—Went out partridge shooting with Sydney and Theodore. Having lots of billiards with uncle R., 
who is a very fine player, and most scientific about it all. He takes the very greatest pride in his property, 
and is especially attentive to the forestry part of the business. He has succeeded in greatly beautifying the estate, 
and has now a very large variety of trees besides those native to the district. Just now he has sawmills at work 
cutting up the timber that fell during the recent storm—an enormous quantity of it—that he will be sending down to 
South Wales to build cottages on his Tenby property. Unfortunately some of the finest trees in the grounds were 
blown down, some that were planted in the year of his birth, over seventy years ago. The precaution he is now 
taking is a wise one, heaping up large stones at the roots of some of the larger trees remaining on the side 
whence the severest gales come. 

Sept. 12th.—Mr Arthur James, my cousins’ old Eton tutor, arrived last night, so we all four had a grouse drive 
over Dryhow Moor—my first experience of a drive; exciting work aiming at the birds and missing them (!) as they 
fly at your butt. I shot nothing of course. Mr James is a great sketcher. 

Sept. 13th, Thurs.—Father drove us all to Borrowdale. Three of us left the others to return to Grasmere, and 
walked on to Buttermere v7@ Honnister Pass, Put up at the “ Fish Inn,” famous for its potted char. [Made a sketch 
of the pretty little inn and lovely surroundings before breakfast next morning. ] 

Sept. 14th, Fri—Left at 9.30 a.m. for Wastdale, v4 Scale Force, and over Red Pike, and down into Ennerdale 
Valley ; ascended the Pillar Mountain, and down into Mosedale to the Wastwater Hotel. Father seems to be better 
than ever at mountains, and gets down them with the ease of a young athlete. Comparing him with Rev. E. M. 
Reynolds, M.F.H., I should say that my father is the better of the two downhill and as good uphill, and that’s saying 
a great deal, for few people can beat our reat fox-hunter in his own country. Then my father can stay, too, every 
bit as well. This does not refer to climbing in the sense of real Alpine climbing. 

Sept. 15th.—Ascended Sca Fell range, and found ourselves at the top of the Pike by mistake, owing to being 
surrounded by clouds. Returned v7# Rossett and Dungeon Ghyls to Grasmere, Made many good sketches. 

Oct. 12¢4.—Taking out a class on surgical diseases of children, and assisting Mr Stiles in his Sick Children’s 
Hospital Out-patient Department in minor operations, I have chloroformed already a number of cases for him, as 
well as many adults in the Royal in the various wards. It is wonderful how easy it is to get a child under 
the anesthetic compared with an adult. Stiles is a very impressive teacher, and quite one of our very best 
surgeons, 

Oct. 26th —Sir William Broadbent gave the Inaugural Address at the Royal Medical Society. He impressed 
upon us in a few simple words four things necessary for success in practice—1, observation ; 2, interest ; 3, discrimin- 
ation ; 4, the construction of a complete mental picture. Without the use of these powers nobody, he said, could 
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become a great physician. He referred also to his research work and observations on the pulse, and mentioned that 
research work was of great necessity in aiding the practical side of the profession. I had the honour of being 
introduced to him by Hutchison, our senior president, over the coffee. He chatted away with us most pleasantly 
on anything but medicine during the interval. 

Nov. 17¢—During the last three weeks we have had some most interesting cliniques in Sir T. G. Stewart's 
wards, including a lecture on Myelitis, for which I had been busily engaged in making outline figures and diagrams. 
Purves Stewart, last year’s Ettles scholar (the best obtainable scholarship open to the whole University), was good 
enough to strip for me and stand as a model for a posterior and anterior view of a figure outlined in white oil paint on 
American cloth, which is to serve the purpose of illustrating physical signs by means of chalking-in diseased areas, 
Yesterday P. Stewart delivered his presidential address at the Royal Medical, on physiological psychology, a subject 
hitherto unknown in the meetings there. He made out that Cambridge was the one great centre for that science 
just now. It was a clever and most interesting address. 

On the 2nd of this month we held our second annual smoking concert of the E. P. S. Club in the Union, Over 
200 attended, including Professor Goodhart, Sir Ludovic Grant (Professor of Public Law), Drs Byrom Bramwell, 


and Shaw-Maclaren. I got “Bob” 
Christison* to come and give us 
some of his clever comic sketches 
on the piano, In designing our 
programme I made use of my 
slight knowledge of heraldry, 
which I have studied on the 
quiet for the last two years—a 
most absorbing occupation, full 
of interest. Boutelle’s handbook 
is the best book I know of on 
the subject for a beginner.+ 

Nov. 30¢.—All last week 
busy preparing a communica- 
tion, “ Art Applied to Medicine,” 
for the Royal Medical, that has 
been pleased to grant me its 
Fellowship. About 100 listened 
patiently to this unique com- 
munication. I had hunted for 
and laid out on long tables a 
portion of the wealth of our 
library of 40,000 volumes, in- 
cluding anatomical, surgical, and 
medical books since the time of 
Vesalius (1627) and Galbiuns. 
These, together with wall illus- 
trations and microscopical draw- 
ings, served to illustrate the 
lecture. 

I dwelt on all the methods 
ical signed by former presidents. 


had entered more into the discus: 


for enlarging book illustrations 
for lecture-room purposes, the 
use of charcoal, indelible chalks, 
architects’ block paints,and large 
brushes (no¢ small ones). 

With reference to the books 
laid out, I traced the art of repro- 
ducing, first of all, by means of 
copper plates, as instanced in the 
great works of Vesalius, Scarpa, 
Hunter,and Munro; then passed 
on to the fine steel engravings 
of Schwann, and woodcuts and 
lithography in turn, with plates 
hand - coloured and printed in 
colour. I also described the 
woodcut and its developments, 
and finished up by briefly allud- 
ing to photography and the 
photogravure, as seen in Dr 
Bramwell’s fine atlas, and finally, 
the triumph of micro - photo- 
graphy. Drs Cathcart and Logan 
Turner and many others joined 
in the discussion that ensued. 
I was surprised and pleased to 
find how well such an unusual 
subject was received by all. 

Dec.15th.—Hunted all round 
the Infirmary getting my Fellow- 
ship Diploma of the Royal Med- 


The R. M. S. has been a boon to me in more ways than one, though I only wish I 
sions and given more communications than I have done ; but, of course, the work 


of the Society is entirely optional and altogether out of the ordinary medical curriculum. One thing I have 
always avoided doing, and that is getting up to speak on subjects I felt I knew nothing about. Some members 


there rise on the slightest provocation, just for the sake of hearin 
many men, qualified and unqualified, will not s 
besides, little culture in speaking, 
If anything is worth hearing at all, it is w 
make use of this Society in another way besides what it is really 


their articulation is bad—in fact, their 


ig themselves speak. What I have noticed is, that 
peak out and let you hear what they’ve got to say; and there is, 
general idea of elocution is very poor. 
orth while to study the art of delivering it. I think men should try and 
intended for, and that is to look upon it 


as a place where they best can practise culture in public speaking. There have been notable exceptions during 
the five years I have been a member, including such men as Harvey Littlejohn, Gordon Sanders, Miles 


* Only son of Sir Alexander Christison, Bart. 


+ Vide iMustration, p. 111. 
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Hutchison, Lim Boom Keng (a Japanese, and second best man in the University of his year), and a few 

= ; ; 
ae 20¢/—Dined, by invitation, at the Royal College of Physicians’ Hall, 9 Queen Street—perhaps, with 
one exception, the finest dinner I have yet sat down to; there were present 150. It cost the College about 4500. 
The decorations were lovely, the waiting first-class (all the waiters conveniently having on white waistcoats), the 
speeches were good, especially that of Colonel Wauchope of the Black Watch (whose untimely death quite recently 
in South Africa the whole British people have so much lamented). Professor Gairdner, of Glasgow, made a good 
chairman, although at times a sleepy one. The speeches were much relieved by harmony interspersed between each 
(a vocal quartet—the three brothers Richardson and J. H. Kennedy—sang most delightfully). Dr George Gibson 
made a very able speech, toasting “ The Universities.” 

Dec, 27t,—Called on Dr Giles, where I was shown a large number of most interesting and beautiful sepia draw- 
ings and sketches with a quill pen by his father, the late J. Giles, R.S.A., who for such a number of years.was private 
painter to Lord Aberdeen, His studies of deer and salmon are delightful. They showed me how a true artist set 
about the study of his pictures. He very kindly presented me with one of these drawings. 


Dec. 29th.—I called on my namesake, W. E. Fothergill. He is now qualified and at the Maternity, as resident 
physician under Professor A, R. Simpson and Dr Barbour. The same very willingly ran me over the various presentations 
with a “dummy” and pelvis. Fothergill is a first-class honours man, took more medals than any one of his year, and 
is bound to make a great mark as a specialist in Midwifery and Gynecology, if he goes on as he has begun. He 
intends settling in Manchester, I believe. As a “coach” he has always been very successful up here. 


Dec. 30t.—Have been asked by Rev. Royds to act as sidesman in his branch of Christ Church out at Morning- 
side. I am pleased to be of any little service to him in this Way. 


1895. 


Jan. 2nd—We had tea at Miss Dick-Lauder’s. Both she and Mr Mitchell-Innes very chatty, as usual. The 
latter, who is the Calton Jail chaplain as well as being incumbent of Old St Paul's, spoke of the Monson and 
Hambro' case. It was his lot to visit Monson in jail while the latter was imprisoned there, and he spoke of Monson’s 
highly cultured address and handsome bearing. 

Jan. 10th—Had a short walk with Jack Drybrough. He has added a new grey to his stud of six hunters 
at Ratho, in place of “The Dream.” The new purchase cannot replace the latter, on which with all his weight he 
won the “Red Coat Race” at Oatridge in 1890—a very popular win. 

Jan. 15th.—I have been asked by Dr George Gibson to design the large invitation card, about a foot long, for 
the gigantic Minto House Smoking Concert. About 600 are expected to attend. In it I am to try and incorporate 
portraits of the three great men associated with this extra mural School of Medicine since its foundation, viz., Pro- 
fessor Syme, the surgeon, Dr John Brown of “ Rab and his Friends” (both deceased), and Dr Peddie, still living, who 
is to be one of the guests [vide p- 111). 

Jan. 21st—Dr Gibson drove me down to Messrs George Waterston & Sons, 56 North Hanover Street. I was 
delighted to find a manager, Mr Mein, who took such an interest in showing me albums with examples of beautiful 
menu cards designed for the “ Pen and Pencil” and “ Cap and Gown” Clubs that they had printed. We arranged on 
a photo-lithographic process with which to reproduce on a reduced scale the large drawing I had in hand. 


San. 25t#.—A meeting at Rev. Black’s house to decide upon a site for a new temporary iron church in con- 
nection with Christ Church in place of the present Mission Hall Room. Mr Black, Mr Royds, the three other sides- 
men and myself form the committee. I find this useful, as it lets one more into the secrets of church work. 


: San. 29th.—Dr Cattanach showed me round the new Deaconess’ Hospital, opposite Arthur’s Seat ; also a very 
interesting brain of an epileptic, of which J. T. Murray is making a fine water-colour. [In my time J. T. Murray and 


San. 30th—It just shows what “old cloes” will fetch. I parted with two pair of top boots, one pair of trees, 
pepper and salt hunting frock coat, three pair breeches, and a hunt waistcoat for 35/- to a London firm ! Up here 
I was offered less. They must have cost me 427 when new. 

Feb. 9th,—The English Public School Club Dinner at the West End Café. I took Dr M‘Kenzie-Johnston, of 
Charlotte Square, as my guest. Had the honour of supporting our president, Professor Annandale, on his right 
[vide p- 110], Professors Butchart and Goodhart also present. Some of us went on afterwards to the gigantic 
“Smoker” given by the Minto House People at the Waterloo Rooms, About 600 present. A roaring success. 
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Feb. 25th.—Visited the Royal Scottish Academy, opened last Saturday. 

It always amuses me to hear people, who know next to nothing of art, and who only visit galleries because it is 
the proper thing to do, telling you straight away without any reasons the exhibition is a very poor one this year, and 
so on. People who are judges are, as a rule, somewhat reticent in giving forth their opinions in a slap-dash sort of 
manner. I personally find many. works worthy of study in all galleries, whether the exhibitions as a whole are up to 
the average standard or not; and thus, not holding forth as a great critic, confine my attention to those particular 
pictures, and leave others, who know all about the subject of painting, to slang the collection or the reverse. It 
is equally amusing to watch ignoramuses studying the pictures and hear some of their remarks. The general 
public like gigantic and sensational works, and if none of these appear, the exhibition is put down at once as poor, 
regardless of whether true art exists in it or not. 

G. D. Armour’s painting of “ Pigs” is good. The first work I ever saw of his was a small set of six Christmas 
cards, entitled “ The Sporting Stockbroker,” published recently, I believe, in Edinburgh. We shall hear much more 
of Armour, I feel sure. J. H. Lorimer’s “ Maternal Instinct” is a wonderful piece of realistic work. What a 
delightful room he has depicted, his painting of the carpets and his perspective is superb, A. Melville, ALR.S.A., is a 
living colourist, with all the additions of a very high art knowledge thrown into his drawings ; really the way he 
dashes in a figure with half-a-dozen daubs of colour is marvellous, and yet all comes together at a short distance off; 
his treatment of atmosphere is next door to perfection. 1 always like H. W. Kerr's water-colours, his old people are 
so good, and he hits off Scotch character in the country to the life. Take, for instance, his “ Scotch Baptism” in this 
year’s Exhibition. The Alexanders, father and son, are also both seen to advantage, The latter has brought back 
with him some clever studies from the Egyptian desert ; his “Old Cock-Bird ” takes my special fancy—a lovely grey 
drawing full of high-class draughtsmanship. Millais has sent “Sad” and “ Merry.” Otto Leyde, R.S.A., seems to 
have fallen to pieces in his “ Angelic Infants in their Night-Shirts.” 

March ist... . . —Royds lent me his father’s edition of R. E. Egerton-Warburton’s Hunting Songs. His grand- 
father's name appears in the poem of “The Breeches Covert.” How interesting for him! The covert was 
planted by him on purpose for the Tarporley Hunt years BQO. 

March 2nd... ..—Doing a number of sketches for the little book I am going to publish, “A Riding 
Retrospect,” to be reproduced by photo-lithography, half-tone, and line blocks by George Waterston & Sons, 
Edinburgh, who are my printers. . . . . 


March 8th.—General meeting of the E. U. Eng. Pub. Sch. Club. Sorry to see so few members turning up, 
only just a quorum of ten members, and seventy belong to it in all. It seems that this club should flourish, 
although it is only a social one. I was asked to stand for secretary, or, at anyrate, be one of the committee, 
but really time would not allow of it, seeing I am working hard for my finals, as well as writing my 
book. All I could do was to be its member on the Students’ Representative Council, and use my influence, 
indirectly, for its welfare. The committee at present consist, for the most part, of an inactive and casual selection 
of medical students, youthful in their ideas, spiteful and lofty-minded, and excelling in nothing, games or work, 
so what can be expected. However, no doubt things will change for the better. 

Mrs Mackenzie Johnston, who was a Miss Younger of Benmore, Argyleshire, called upon us. We like her 
very much indeed. 


March 15th... . —A Mr Bruce, W.S., addressed our Missien Hall congregation on the matter of the 
Clergy Sustentation Fund. So far, not more than £40 per annum for cach clergyman and £130 for each bishop 
had been raised, while £100 and £300 respectively is being aimed at. Besides this fund, the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland (worked on an entirely different footing to that in England) has been holding itself responsible for 
Home and Foreign Missions and a Theological College, as well as for some Church schools, but funds were 
not forthcoming in a way that the Church, as a body, would wish. 


March 17th—After morning service and lunch, I took a bee-line across country on foot for Golfhall, 
Gogar, to spend an afternoon with “Ned” Cotesworth at the L. and S. kennels. I am introducing a portrait 
I have done of him, as huntsman, in my “Riding Retrospect.” I have been only five weeks writing seventy 
pages of foolscap for it, as well as cramming for the final exam. Hard work, very! Had tea with Ned and 
his wife and family. What an ideal huntsman’s cottage he has. Ned can write a good hunting account himself. 
He is, besides, a bit of an orator and a lover of good sporting prints. 

March 19th—Lunched with Professor and Mrs Geddes, and chatted over the publication of my book 
afterwards with the former. 

March 22nd.—Took my “dummy” copy of the book to Waterstons’ for printing. 

March 27th—Sold my two imperial stamp albums with over 1000 varieties of rare old issues for £11, 
with great remorse, seeing so many hours of intense delight had been spent over collecting them all. I started 
in 1878 and collected till 1886, so that the issues were mostly good ones. My complete set of Virgin Islands, 
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i vas always envied by collectors; so were my old Spanish. [What a pile the stamp-dealer 
Sai rina ara Saha for, eine to prices of to-day, they should be worth two or three hundred 
Bee peer with Victor Branford at Riddle's Court, and chatted over a (eeleitectiten one 
book. He is co-publisher with Professor Geddes and others for the University Hall vergreen,” which is 

ing i rterly. 
Se ae ae the day with Jack Drybrough and Charlie Young. Drybrough lunched ue at ie Central 
Hotel, and I read them parts of my book in case they might make any suggestions or alterations. Jack creas 
of course, a bottle of old port. He invariably toasts “ fox-hunting” before putting the glass to his lips, and expects 
is guests ‘o likewise. 
bz Syne Royds out to the L. and S. kennels. Ned gave us a good hound afternoon. Royds had to 
preach at Christ Church in the evening, and we had forgotten the time, so coming home, on my suggestion, we 
slipped into a milk-cart and finished off with a four-wheeler that took us both back to Morningside with four minutes 
to spare. I pitied poor Royds popping into a surplice in such a hurry and heat, and T am sure it bes all my fauls) too. 

April 11th—Spent all morning with Jack Drybrough, and all afternoon at the Workhouse reading there medicine 
and midwifery with George Dickson, the resident physician. y 

April 13¢h—With Jack Drybrough during the morning and for lunch at his rooms, I Atholl Crescent. He is 
just off to ride Mr Marshall’s big weight-carrier in the Fife point-to-point. [He rode and won it, too.] 

April 18th.—Isa's first tea-party at the Mackenzie Johnstones in Charlotte Square, where my wife and I had 
taken her. She and their very pretty little three-year-old made great friends. 

May 7th—Final exams. commenced. 

May 15th—Spent most part of day with Jack Drybrough. He took me to see a very large oil painting that he 
had had left him by his father, recently deceased. It is one of the old L. and S. hounds and prominent members.of the 
hunt taken at Barnton in the fifties in Mr Ramsay’s time. A hideously ugly picture, but full of interest to all local 
sportsmen, and one of which J. D. may be justly proud, for his father figures there on a grey horse as hon. sec. of 
the hunt. It contains some of the Hope family and Colonel Gillan of Wallhouse, and one lady. 

May 16t.—Doing a little “coaching” with Purves Stewart and Balfour, the former the late Ettles scholar, and a 
capital chap for useful tips and sound teaching. 

May 25t.—Al\ morning and lunch with Drybrough, chatting over my book. He must be sick of it by now. 

May 26th—Took Cecil Bullmore—my future brother-in-law—and his friend out to the L. and S, kennels. The 
former is a keen dog man. [Now quite an authority on beagles, a successful breeder, winner of good prizes, and 
a judge at important shows, such as Cruft’s, etc.] Ned gave us a good hound afternoon, and we met Charles Payne 
there, the huntsman of the Dumfriesshire. Stayed tea, in which Woodcock and Ross joined. 

June 2nd—Had a good morning with Drybrough, Hunter, and “Sandy” Ruthven. The latter is on a farm near 
Kelso, and riding gallops for Charles Cunningham. 

June 19th.—Drybrough lunched me at the Central Hotel, the best place for first-rate luncheons and dinners in 
Edinburgh, and patronised by most of the E. Polo Club. He stood me 1821 port, which was most extravagant of 
him. We joined the Piershill drag as it came down Princes Street, and drove on with the soldiers to the polo- 
ground, 

A short while back I had arranged for our E.P.S.C. a 48-mile return drive to the Linlithgow Agricultural Show. 
I got the drag coach from Croall’s, and another four-in-hand brake. Mosman (a capital whip) and Findlay, 
Jagger and self divided the work on the box with old Campbell in his crimson plush breeches, etc. The weather 
was At for the outing. We all lunched at the “Star and Garter,” Linlithgow, where Mr Woodcock did us well in his 
usual style. [For years Campbell drove Mr Croall’s big brake, and was a prominent figure in the Edinburgh streets. ] 

July 2nd.—Stayed a night at Dunbar with “ Charlie” Menzies, who is doing adjutant just now for his militia out 
in training there. A grand parade and march past before Colonel Houstoun-Boswall-Preston, who was the chief guest 
also at mess. Had a very jovial evening. “Billum” Mitchell-Innes was also a guest. He and I had a round of 


golf, at which he beat my head off by six holes on the match. The Mitchell-Innes's are all bad to beat at this 
game.... 


July 8th.—Mosman and W. G. Alexander spent an evening with us. . . . 

July gth.—Cycled with Rev. C. M. Black over to Penicuik and saw over Professor Cossar Ewwart’s stables 
containing his arabs and zebras, which he meditates crossing. The cross will, he thinks, be of use as a beast of 
burden, as well as having the constitution to withstand the bite of that dreadful fly in South Africa, which attacks 
horses, but not zebras, or, at anyrate, does no harm to them. We had tea at the Rev. —, who is incumbent 
of the Episcopal church there. 

{The successful results and scientific nature of this arab and zebra cross, at that time merely experimental, 
have been the subject of many interesting articles quite recently in the papers.] 
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July 27th—Had a splendid day on Windermere Lake, thanks to Mrs Wilson of Rigmaden Park, who had 
introduced me to Mr Walter Whitehead, the great Manchester surgeon. He started by giving his party a 
champagne lunch at the Ferry Hotel, and then we followed the yacht races in his steam launch, travelling at 
the rate of sixteen miles an hour part of the time. Mr Whitchead is his own engineer and pilot. For tea, we 
ascended a magnificent house-boat that he has anchored opposite Bowness, the first of its kind on the lake. 
To this luxurious water residence he comes up from Manchester for week-ends all through the season. 

July 30th—I find I have qualified for all the subjects in the final medical exam. except one, for which I have 
been granted a special in October. 

Am going to Lancashire to take a /ocum tenens (my first) recommended to me by Mr Walter Whitehead. 

July 30th—Off for a month—near Manchester, to enter upon something real, something which will never be 
forgotten, something that tooth, take a firm hold 
will always be a source of and extract with a wrig- 
use to me, besides putting gling pull!” There was 
twelve guineas into my nothing for it but to look 
pocket. One of the part- as if I was an old hand 
ners of a large practice in at the job, for in a large 
a manufacturing district general practice like this 
away on a month's holi- each tooth means 1/- from 
day. I must own I enter a poor patient, and these 
upon this new venture “bobs” mount up, so, for 
with a certain amount of the sake of my “ chief’s” 
want of confidence in my- exchequer, I could not 
selfas far as the treatment get out of it and recom- 
of urgent cases goes. But mend a dentist. [marched 
everyone must have a boldly up to my young 
beginning, and a man paticnt—the ordeal of 
with a good university pulling out one’s first 
and hospital education tooth is no trifle—hoped 
should not be long before I gave him confidence by 
he finds he can do what saying it would only be a 
others can. moment —though I in- 

July 31st. — While wardly expected the job 
sitting at breakfast the to take many—and asked 
surgery bell rang. I had the plucky lad to open his 
already had a good hour mouth. I quite expected 
there dressing various the whole performance to 
cases. Of course it was be a failure. Fortunately 
something urgent—a lad Dr —— had recently 
wanted a big molar tooth bought a new set of the 
drawn. Now, I had never best dental forceps all 
pulled out a tooth in my ready marked “ right 
life, nor had I seen one molar,” “left incisor,” and 
drawn. I had only felt so on. In I went at the 
the operation! I had tooth, and obeying the 
heard the maxim “Get above maxim to the 
your forceps well down Roun Camicature Skerch of tne LaTe W. “Jack” Duynxoucn, Esq. letter, succeeded, with a 
between the gum and the Dove from a sitsing at Hurlingham, Jane 1858.° couple of prolonged 
wrenches, in producing and showing my half-crying, half-laughing patient an ugly three-fanged molar tooth. He 
couldn't have been more pleased than I was. As far as I was concerned it was like being able to swim for the first 
time—lI had gained confidence never to be lost, and I felt I knew the trick once and for all. 

Aug. 24th—My time up, the partner returned. The experience I had had was a large one indeed, having paid 
upwards of 400 visits, besides attendance on surgery patients and a dozen confinements in that short time. 

I had much confidence placed in me by Dr — (the partner at home), who commanded one beat, while I was 
entrusted with the daily rounds of the other. Of course I found his methods of treatment in many ways old- 
fashioned—he had graduated twenty years ago and had not kept up to date. Opium and digitalis he used 
indiscriminately, I considered. Simple cases of summer diarrhoea had been treated with lead and opium pills, regard- 

* This was the sketch from which the author did his finished water-colour cartoon that had been up at the Vanity Fair office 
for three weeks under consideration, and, owing to Mr Drybrough’s sad death from an accident at polo, it was returned—Vanily Fair 
only portraying the living. 
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ature’s reaction, and without any further advice. Chloroform the 
doctors in fall very shy of at present, simply because none of them understand its tee ol aea 
Their principles of surgery, too, are bad. Their methods of treating the smallest things, such as WANE Ga 
scalp-wounds, etc., are far from up to date, ointments of one sort and another being phones into nas on every, 
possible occasion, instead of wet antiseptic dressings. Synovitis is totally misunderstood here. It was amusing 
to watch Dr 's treatment of an acute Bursitis (housemaid’s knee) in a male patient a few days before my time was 
up. He punctured the swelling with a trochar and canula as big as that used for abdominal purposes, drew off 5 oz. of 
fluid, and then sent the patient home with practically no support whatever for the knee-cap to assist in bringing about 
the necessary adhesions between the two walls of the sac, and made him walk home too, never enjoining him to go to 
bed and rest the leg in an extended position. When I visited this patient next day, of course I found as much fluid 
as ever accumulated in the bursa. This was only one instance of many where the general principles of surgery had 
been misunderstood, or never known. In such a case as the above, what a large amount of time the doctor would 
have saved himself had he adopted the right treatment to start with, and kept on with it. As it was, the case would 
take weeks to cure, if ever at all, under his hands. Doctoring in the neighbourhood of a large manufacturing town 
has its many cares and worries. The expenses of working such a practice as this are great. | A telephone is kept, 
four horses, two grooms, a dispenser for eighty or ninety bottles of medicine to be made up daily in winter time, and 
a collector of fees, as well as several housekeepers at the various surgeries throughout the district. During the 
month I was there I had to attend to a Colles’ fracture of 1, radius (of the arm), and another one with compound 
fracture of |. ulnar (of the arm), a dislocated shoulder with great crushing and cedema of arm, several large scalp 
wounds (one eight inches long with a flap hanging down and exposing an inch square of bone), fractures of fingers, 
sundry cuts and crushes of fingers and toes, as well as whitlows, abscesses, tubercular glands with abscesses, 
several complicated midwifery cases, plenty of scarlatina to diagnose and treat, diphtheria, measles, whooping-cough, 
pneumonia, phthisis, heart cases, etc. etc. [I refer to these, as it will assist some of my readers to understand the 
amount of work one may expect to find during the winter in a practice of this kind, if the month of August alone 
could be productive of so much illness as I had to attend to during that month. Indeed, some doctors have a com- 
paratively casy time compared with others, and the man who has this class of practice is the worst paid, and very 
often gets the least thanks.] 

Sept. 13¢.—Doing microscopical drawing in water-colours for Dr R. A. Fleming's thesis, chiefly sections of the 
spinal cord, showing various lesions there in the different tracts. I am working in Sir Thomas Grainger-Stewart’s 
laboratory in the University [Edinburgh]. 

Oct. 1st—Arthur Beck, whom I knew in Norfolk (his home), of the firm of Sexton, Grimwade & Beck (hackney 
and shire horse auctioneers), invited me over to Polmont, where he was conducting Mr Mitchell’s sale of hackneys. 
Beck is a capital chap. His brother is land agent to the Prince at Sandringham. Arthur Beck has just been 
conducting the sale of the Prince's hackneys there, and also sold Sir Walter Gilbey’s a little time back—a large sale. 
Beck says he was delighted with the latter’s wonderful collection of sporting pictures and prints at Elsenham Hall, 
Essex—about the finest in Great Britain. Sir Walter owns a number of paintings by George Stubbs, R.A. 

Woodcock of the “Star and Garter” lent me a hunter to ride out from Linlithgow. I noticed, of course, Mr 
“Kit” Wilson’s name in the catalogue. Some of the stallions of his breeding are still to the fore. What a wonderful 
stud of hackneys he had once at Rigmaden Park. I was once over there. Sir Robert Farquhar (Mr Wilson’s brother- 
in-law) years ago drove me over all the way from Grasmere, and young Hugh Wilson showed me round the stud. 

Oct. 1oth.—Just read again “ The Chase, the Turf, and the Road,” by “ Nimrod.” Doubly interesting, as I can now 
associate with it one of the original sets of “The Quorn Hunt” coloured prints by Alken, relating to “ Snob’s”’ visit 
to the shires, which I have often seen after hunting. This set hangs in the “Star and Garter,” Linlithgow, and was 
presented to the proprietor of the hotel, in those days Rentoul (formerly a huntsman to the L. and S.), by Mr Ramsay 
of Barnton, of whom many good tales are told relating to his eccentric conduct—he was a sort of Jack Mytton of the 
North. One in particular I heard to-day. 

Once at a hunt breakfast there, at that very inn, Mr Ramsay was annoyed with the waiter, so took him up bodily 
and threw him out of the window. The landlord came upstairs with the bill and asked who it was who threw his 
servant out of the window. Mr Ramsay explained the matter, and said he did. “Well, sir, you have broken his 
leg!” “Oh, never mind,” said Ramsay, “do him good ; put the broken leg down in the bill.” 


Oct, 18t,—We are all four off to Machriehanish in Argyllshire. The peaks of Arran, the Argyllshire hills, and 
all the Clyde scenery each journey I go in that direction seem more beautiful than ever. Of course, I was sketching 
on board the steamer all the time—a four-hour journey by sea from Gourock to Campbeltown. 


Oct. 24th—Enjoying our visit to this old spot to the full—just a repetition of the old days there, coupled with 


the delights of having two little ones. I feel as if I could write volumes, only the air is so charming and the golf 
links so attractive that I spend all day in the open. 


less of the fact that it might be only N 


Oct. 26th.—An eventful day for some forty-five of us medicals. A special Graduation Ceremony held in the 


Tie Bearew Arreanance or A Hage, weit onseaven our Huntin nv THe 
AvTHok, AND THe SKETCH TAKEN FeOM A Snot Hag FUT IN THAT rostTion on 
THE FLOR oF MIs STUDIO ON THE SAME DAY, 


Stvptes TAKEN reom Sturrep Cups. 


This Stupy mape reom a Nicety Srurrep Fox. 


Stupy mauve rrom A KILtEo AND Pastiy Mauten Fox 
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Examination Hall, Old University Buildings. Sir William Muir, our Principal, as we passed in turn before him, 
banged each of our heads with a well-worn college cap surmounted by a silver tassel, the Dean prayed aloud, and it 
was all over—we issued forth full-blown doctors. I very nearly missed being “capped,” for I paid an early visit to 
the Mitchell-Innes's down at Inverleith Place, forgot the time while there ; suddenly remembered the function was to 
take place at 11 o'clock—it was then 10.15—so jumping into a cab, drove nearly a mile at snail's pace to the Pitt 
Street Mews, told a groom to saddle me a polo pony, went at a hand gallop all the way to W. Maitland Street—a 
mile and a-half—over big cobbles, changed rapidly into my dress clothes, and galloped off to the Old University 
Buildings—fully a mile and a-quarter—and arrived there as the clock struck eleven, giving me half a minute 
to shove on a cap and gown and walk up to be one of the last “capped.” Had it not been for my thought of the 
pony, I should have had to wait six months before being qualified, 

In the afternoon took a ride out to the Cramond sands with one of Lord Young’s sons, a W.S. My mount was 
quicksanded up to the girths, so had to dismount and pull him out with difficulty. Dined with Mr and Mrs Gilbert 
Mitchell-Innes. I took a last look at their two large albums (I must have devoured them a dozen times already) full 
of original water-colour sketches of golf caricatures by Thos. Hodge, the same who illustrated the Badminton Book 
on golf with Harry Furniss. Mr Innes has an anecdote to tell in connection with each of them—nobody knows St 
Andrews and all the famous links in Scotland and all the celebrated golfers of the past better than he does. He 
also possesses the fine oil study for Lees’ big picture of a golfing scene at St Andrews, in which figure Sir Ralph 
Anstruther, Sir David Baird, old Whyte-Melville, etc., round a hole on the “ putting” green. The study has more 
life and spirit in it than the fully-fledged picture. Mrs Innes wore, she said, for my special benefit, so that I might 
see it in use, a large necklace of a number of Mr Innes’ gold medals won at St Andrews, Prestwick, Musselburgh, and 
N. Berwick. She was the first to adopt such a mode of making use of trophies of this kind. 

Oct. 27th—Lunched with Burn-Murdoch at Ramsay Gardens. He is in the middle of a big job—a sort of 
Tynecastle plaster frieze, painted in delicate colours, illustrating the history of the kings of Scotland. Spent the 
evening with Harry Stuart and young Hope-Johnstone, 

Oct. 28th.—Off to C (with excellent testimonials) to canvass for an appointment as resident physician and 
surgeon to a large dispensary there. Slept at Dr B——’s house. The Committee of Management consisted of four 
doctors and a dozen laymen. Archdeacon wouldn't see a soul on the subject, so his valet politely informed me ; 
The editor of the C weekly, whom I found sitting in his chair in the middle of piles of papers, was very reticent. 
A schoolmaster some six feet six inches in height heard me read the whole of my application form, and said he'd do 
the best for me, but couldn't promise his vote. An ex-mayor, who, before I had said, “ How d'ye do,” bid me join him 
in a cigar and glass of whisky, and introduced me into the bosom of his family—a number of daughters! He thought 
I'd be the very man in the right place, finding I had a like hobby with himself, horseflesh. He had just had a nasty 
accident—a bone broken, which had laid him on the shelf, and there he would remain I guessed, judging from the 
tortuosity of his temporal arteries, and the excessive liking for the Scotch “half” Another ex-mayor, and a few more 
made up the list of those I felt bound to call upon, including the young important solicitor and hon. sec. for the 
dispensary, newly married, and making as much of his humble position as possible ; a married man, he told me point 
blank, would be at a disadvantage, precedence always being given to a bachelor ; and so it turned out to be, in spite 
of the excellency of my testimonials, which had placed me at the head of the poll. 

Nov. 11th.—Am applying for another residentship to an infirmary, but expect the same fate. Spent all morning 
in Jack Drybrough’s rooms. He has added greatly to his collection of sporting prints, and has now a fine lot. 
“Charlie” Young, who is a great “pal” of Jack’s, was there with us. I am still doing microscopical drawing for 
Fleming and work for Sir Thos. G. Stewart in his laboratory. 

Nov. 26th.—Dined with Jack Drybrough a few nights back just before his debut in the Midlands. He is taking 
down twelve hunters, including “Honour Bright” (his favourite), “Stanley,” and a good grey mare. [He will be 
much missed in Scotland by all sportsmen. His familiar figure, especially with the L. and S., will always be 
remembered by those who hunted up there in his time. One of the few he was who regularly wore a hunting cap 
before he left for Rugby. His special cut of boots, with narrow mustard-yellow tops, added to the fact of his having 
a long and good leg for one, earned for him the nickname of “ Boots” amongst some of his friends.] 


Dec. 4th—Went down to Staffordshire to take a /ocum tenens with a view to future partnership. 


1896. 


Feb. 15th.—A little son was born tous... . 

March 24th—A good deal has passed during the last four months. We had set up in a nice little country 
village in Staffordshire with nice people around, but for various reasons I did not care to enter into partnership with 
the invalided doctor in whose practice I was assisting. While here I gained a large experience of an all-round 
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nature, and had pretty well all to do with the practice for several months for 
ature, E J 


my chief. None the less interesting part of it was attending twice aces = 
medical officer pro /emt., a large public school. I also had an Crber ams g 
coaching some of the senior boys at hurdle-racing, and ae eeaetee = 
me to be a judge in their sports, w hich were most successful and largely 
a nised. 

ahs $¢h—Jack Drybrough invited me to Eastlands, Rugby, for three 
nichts. He lent me horses to ride, on which I scoured the country. round 
maith a view of finding a suitable village to set up in practice for myself. I 
fixed on Hillmorton, two miles from Rugby. One day he mounted me on 
a good grey mare with the Atherstone, the last Gey ou the eee Sig ad 
day I had ever had in Warwickshire, excepting two very short days, as a boy, with Oe N, was a ae 
never forget this day, for I was dragged for the first and I hope the last time (wide the tit eopaee S anaes } pee 
huntsman’s horse came down at a small blind ditch and I followed suit, the mare rolled on me, an e ce ae my 
ribs, my off foot stuck in the stirrup, and Mrs Burn, who was next at the fence, saw me ae aie se Aaa 
hung-up position—she told me as we rode home together afterwards that it was a truly dreadful sight. 
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had gone a hundred yards I was freed from this awful state of things. Jack Drybrough brought me back the mare, and 
I finished the day’s hunting with a longish ride home, none the worse, barring the ribs and a few bruises from kicks. 

April 1oth—Just been staying a night at Repton. Went over to see a young brother there. The headmaster, 
Mr Furneaux, and his wife most hospitable. We dined a large party. Mr Furneaux is fond of a day’s hunting, and we 
chatted together about the Meynell country. Delighted to find Reggie so happy at his school. 

Had a good outing at the Dove Valley Steeplechases. W. T. Roden (whose two aunts are my two aunts, and 
yet we are not cousins) rode a couple of 
winners. We had a long talk together there. 
Poor “Sandy” Ruthven, who had come all 
the way to ride two of Jack Drybrough’s 
horses, was looking very melancholy, He told 
me they had not arrived, and so he was done 
out of his rides. The Hartleys drove me 
part of the way home in their "bus. 

May \oth—We arrived in Rugby after a 
delightful month’s visit to my people at Gras- 
mere. Bicycling all the rage in the Lake district 
just now, so of course I bought a “ Swift,” in 
order to be “in the swim” of it. Such a rage, 
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all of sudden started, seemed to me—who had done so much of it since I was ten years old—most amusing. 
Personally, I never cared too much about cycling, except as a means of getting about when I hadn't a horse to ride, 
in spite of the fact that my father and I had enjoyed many good tours together in the Eighties. Everyone seems 
now to be going mad on cycling, and the noble deeds done on the bicycle by certain people in the district rather 
encouraged one to shatter their proud imagination in a quiet way ; it only took three weeks to do this. [Being 
able to ride up Dunmail Raise to the top from Grasmere without getting off, and again right up to the house where 
Mr Rayner once resided in Ambleside from the main road—just about the steepest bit in the district—was sufficient 
to make one feel fairly satisfied with one’s machine] We had several large picnic parties amongst the residents 
of Ambleside, Grasmere, and Rydal. Two days we numbered twenty-five on wheels, at Dungeon Ghyll and 
Thirlmere Dam respectively, for luncheon. Amongst the party were some of the Le Flemings (of Rydal), 
Dunns (of Ecclerigg), Rayners, Grahams (of Hunting Stile), Withers (of Briery Close), six or seven of ourselves 
from Allanbank, and two of the Crossleys. Six of us, including two ladies, rode down Dunmail Raise to Grasmere 
without brakes, a foolhardy trick no doubt. Henry Lancaster, Mr Reynolds, huntsman to the Coniston, has just 
learned to ride a bicycle, and says he thinks he may find it useful for exercising his hounds on the roads in the summer, 
Roads harden their feet, so he says, and the bicycle will save his legs.* During the month I had three good mornings 
with the Coniston, meeting at 4.30 or 5 a.m. each day, once at Easdale, another time on Wansfell, and the third time 
at the top of Kirkstone Pass. The great charm about hunting on foot in these parts is that hounds are brought out 
well on into May, at a time of year when one does not object to rise very carly. I can think of no more delightful 
time of the day and year than at about five o'clock on an April or May morning in fine weather, when the dew is 
rising and sun commencing to beam forth with a beautifully clear sky above. Yes, north country hounds will hunt 
up to their fox, and kill him too, in weather of this kind, if the ground be only moist. Constantly Mr Reynolds has 
been written to by farmers far away up on the fells, and asked to bring up his pack owing to the depredations 
amongst the lambs by foxes. He has even hunted in June, and in order to be able to do this, the meets must be 
very early, while dew is still on the ground. It is no use trying to get on to a drag—these hounds for the most part 
hunt up to their fox—on dry grass. Mr Reynolds is close on seventy now, and is as game as ever. He and I 
returned one day to Allanbank for breakfast at eleven o'clock, after jogging since 4.30 a.m. over the mountains, but 
without any good sport beyond getting into a four mile drag, which leads us up to the Langdale Pikes from far 
Easedale. My brother John and I another day witnessed a fine drag from the top of Kirkstone down towards 
Ullswater—the music of the pack here was echoed right across the valley, as they flung themselves to their work 
down the rocky incline, speaking to the line every inch of the way for some miles. 

Just before leaving Grasmere, my father and three more of us rode up to Melrose in Scotland. The first day I 
left the party at Caldbeck, and rode round by Ireby and Ruthwaite, exploring the John Peel country. Made the 
acquaintance of some of Peel's descendants, including two daughters, Mrs Richardson and Mrs Calvert, aged 80 
and 75 respectively. The latter let me have a patch of her father’s “cwote seay gray,” and a patch of his red coat 
and a button, as well as some photographs relating to Peel. She also asked me to sound the old curved horn, 
which I also sketched, as well as some of the hunting trophies hanging above her cottage kitchen door. [After this 
visit I took a lot of pains to collect all the information I could about the Peel family, and was assisted by Mrs 
Richardson, the late Mrs Calvert, the late Mr Robinson Bell, of Ireby (a son-in-law of John Peel, senr., who had had 
many a long day’s hunting with old Peel and young John Peel, also dead), Mr William Metcalfe, of Carlisle, who set 
the song “ D'ye ken John Peel,” to music (the original version), Sir Wilfred Lawson, of Brayton, and others. This I 
put together in the form of a longish article, and sent up to Ze Badminton Magazine. Unfortunately for me— 
for it didn’t get into that journal—an excellent account, the true story of “D'ye ken John Peel,” that I had not 
seen, had just appeared in Basly's Magazine for March 1897, written by Canon Rawnsley, of Crosthwaite, also, 
oddly enough, an old Uppingham boy, whom I had once been introduced to by Mr C. Rossiter while I was occupied 
at an casel in the Uppingham studio. His article was such an excellent one, composed with all that dash and 
spirit, as well as pathos, so peculiar to his style of writing, that I gave up all thoughts of ever having mine published, 
and especially so as I felt he knew the Peel country so much better than myself. However, had I the article by me, 
I should be tempted here to insert a portion of it, as it contains a few interesting facts not mentioned in Canon 
Rawnsley’s account—but gave it to my friend Captain Pennell-Elmhirst (“ Brooksby”), of the /e/d.] Poor old Mrs 
Calvert is on the parish, and, hearing I was a doctor, wanted me to prescribe for her “rheumatics.” The Lawson 
family of Brayton have been very kind to the Peels, ever since Sir Wilfred Lawson's father was a patron of John 
Peel, senr. I joined the others at Carlisle, after riding from Ireby there (seventeen miles) in two minutes under the 
hour. A magnificent road for trying a little “scorching” on the quict. 

Next day we rode on together to Hawick, and I on from there to Melrose, but didn’t happen to see the Abbey 
aright “in the pale moonlight!” I left Melrose at 6.30 am., and reached Grasmere (109 miles) in nine hours, 
excluding stoppages for food, which journey was at the rate of twelve miles an hour throughout. Some of the 

* I saw Lancaster this summer (1900), and he told me he had long since given up the bicycle and preferred walking—in fact, he never 
properly took to it. In his hands cycling and the use of the whip were not compatible. 
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going was very much against the collar, especially up the 
Teviot Hills, over the border, but the roads were perfection 
most part of the way—a slate formation always makes 
a good road, if well looked after. 1 rode wé Hawick, 
Langholm, Longtown, Carlisle, Cockermouth, and Keswick. 
The scenery above and below Langholm is superb. I 
might have done the journey much quicker had I a com- 
panion to pace now and again—it is very slow riding by 
one's self, and then, again, there was at least five miles of 
hill that one was literally obliged to get off at and walk 
up ; take, for instance, the hill on the south side of Melrose 
(one and a-half mile long), and the hill on the Thirlmere 
side of Keswick. It was really too hilly a ride for testing 
speed for any distance. | do not think I should ever care 


to be a “scorcher,” though I sometimes envy a man being 
Cam} Fare (oniAVHOnSM MiTURIH AMES OB CHUDE SY able to keep up fifteen miles an hour all day on the roads, 


like some of the best amateurs and professionals can do. It is easy enough to keep up a high speed on a track for a 


longish period, though it must be horribly monotonous. ; ; 

May 24th—Busy looking after the painters at Tower House, which I have taken on lease at Hillmorton, near 
Rugby. It has the nucleus for a pretty garden. I am having it laid out, so as to be in keeping with the two fine old 
yew trees in the centre, making two miniature lawns, putting in small yews to form hedges, and a few old world 
shrubs, such as box and syringa, that lovely mock-orange tree. ; 

I drove Isabel over one day to Coventry behind a good stepping “chestnut” hired from the George Hotel, who 
did the twelve miles in sixty-five minutes each way. I chose all the drugs I required for dispensing in my practice at 
Wyley’s, an At firm of manufacturing chemists. Their very large works are well worth a visit. 

Another day we trained over to Leamington. Our old home, Binswood, my father had let to Mr Ashton, the 
Master of the North Warwickshire Hounds, who has just left for Essex. Bland, the polo-player has the stables. 
It is thirteen years since I was here. [My readers will pardon me if I quote the following passage. In those, who 
have known Leamington for long past, I may touch a tender chord, for true happiness in life after all is made up of a 
collection of little things of a trivial nature. Some bold person once asserted that if it were not for the pleasures of 
eating and drinking, all happiness in life would be lost. On close analysis, perhaps, he was not very far wrong, though 
none of us would, perhaps, like to own it was the case] It was a great delight to me to take my wife amongst the 
old haunts of my childhood and early boyhood days. Near the top of the Parade at the corner of Warwick Street is 
Mrs Walmesley’s toy shop. What resident of Leamington for any length of time, who has been interested directly or 
indirectly in children, does not know Mrs Walmesley and her old established shop? My mother spent pounds and 
pounds here between 1867 and 1874. Mrs W. still remembered her, not only as one of her best patrons, but as one 
of the most graceful women that ever entered her shop, so she said. “She was, indeed,” she went on to say, 
“an exceptionally fine lady, and one who couldn't help being liked and respected by everyone she came across, 
both rich and poor.” We then went to Weal’s celebrated confectioner’s shop for a penny bun of their special make. 
Every Leamingtonian and most visitors with a taste for confectionery must be acquainted with the special shape and 
the particular flavour of that simple pennyworth, as peculiar to Weal’s shop as Banbury cakes were once to Banbury. 
I have never seen nor eaten another bun like it. To Hudson's shop under the Great Western Bridge, where the 
famous “potatoes” and “mushrooms” with the Marzipan 
stalks are made—and have been ever since I can remem- 


ber—was our next move. I couldn’t let my wife leave 
Leamington without tasting the salt and disagreeable 
“Spa,” and we paid Spicer a visit, that wonderful stuffer 
of animals, who is renowned all the hunting world over 
for setting up a fox’s mask in the best possible fashion. 
{I have come across masks set up by him in Scotland, 
and only a short while back sketched one on a wall at 
Gainford, near Darlington, that had been sent down to 
be stuffed by Spicer. Major Hodgson, the veteran of 
the Zetland Hunt, has every reason to remember that 
mask. ] 

June 14th—We got into Tower House, Hillmorton, 
a few days back. Our first visitor nearly has been 
Mr Annandale, Professor of Clinical Surgery at Edinburgh 


University, who was passing through Rugby to see his 
boy at school there, so he drove out.* He was so chatty 
and jolly, and much interested in my setting up here. 
Clad in his usual frock coat with white-spotted black tie of 
lengthy dimensions, he came up into our nursery to see 
the three babies, and assisted the nurse to wash one of their 
faces! One day she may feel proud that such attention 
was paid her by so greata surgeon. Mr and Mrs George A. 
Fenwick have called. They have over twenty horses, and 
live at the Croft, just opposite to us. Mrs Fenwick and 
her two daughters are known as being amongst the very 
best lady-riders to the hounds in these parts. 

The Darbys, renowned horse-dealers, are an interest- 
ing family to know, and most hospitably inclined. They 
have large stables, a nice house, a good garden, lawn tennis 
ground, and a farm of about 200 acres of land. Miss Darby 
is devoted to her old father, who in his day was one of the finest horsemen in England or Ireland. He rode in 
the National, and he and his brother, the late John Darby, of Rugby, had as good a lot of hunters—generally about 
a hundred or more up—as any business could boast of in the three countries. Therefore, 1 know where to go for in- 
formation regarding horse-flesh. His anecdotes about sport around Harrow in the days of Mr Elmore, Jem Mason, 
and “Billy” Bean, and in Ireland, especially round Dublin and in the Midlands, are legion. He has known person- 
ally, or indirectly, nearly every Sporting personage worth discussing for the last forty years. 

Aug. 27th.—At the end of July an unfortunate case of blood-poisoning, contracted from a patient, after dressing 
a bad case, centred itself in the glands of my right axilla (arm-pit.) An operation under ether and chloroform was 
performed on me, but cellulitis supervened all over the chest. Another operation was necessary to drain the whole of 
the pectoral region of one side, and constant irrigation with antiseptics had to be kept up every four hours for several 
days. My friend Mr Walter Whitehead, the Manchester specialist, most willingly consented to come down at once 
and perform it. Two operations under an anesthetic in two days with a temperature of 105° F. part of the time, 
previous to them and in the interval, were quite sufficient in themselves to pull one down from being a strong active 
fellow to that of a complete wreck for the time being. [Mr Whitchead made an incision in front of the chest below 
the right collar bone, worked his way under both pectoral muscles to the opening in right armpit, and inserted an 
8-inch rubber tube (}-inch in diameter) in the channel he had made. It was truly marvellous how soon this large 
wound healed up and the divided muscle fibres united: I was actually driving myself to see a few patients three 
weeks after the operation.] He told my wife that the only chance to keep me alive was good and careful nursing, 
which the Stoke-upon-Trent Home supplied me with. Dr Relton, of Rugby, attended me for a month with every 
possible kindness. The dressing of the case each day took nearly half-an-hour for the first two or three weeks, 
I have much to be thankful for. The loving attention of a good wife and that of a sister, together with the daily 
visits of the Fenwicks and Darbys to inquire after my condition, did much towards restoring me to health. 
Mr George Fenwick, with all his north-country warmth of heart, never missed a day without calling and bringing 
lovely hot-house flowers for the sick-room, and sent round repeatedly champagne, soups, jellies, etc. ; so did the kind 
family of Darby. Mrs Fenwick actually took our nurse and three babies into their house, and kept them for three 
weeks, so that I should be free from all noise. I am now hardly able to realise how near I was to death's door. 
I must say that I had such complete confidence in Mr 
Whitchead’s great skill, that I did not fear a bad result, 
and in this way felt confident of a recovery ; still, death 
did, for the first time in my life, occur to me, and I did not 
feel ready to die. A short sudden illness hardly prepared 
me for it. I own I felt a coward, and this because I had 
not a clear conscience. I felt I had not done enough 
for others on this earth, who had done so much for me. 
I had been selfish, and feared to die. The locum, who 


* Mr Annandale was chosen to represent the Scotch surgeons in 
the great American Congress, The home of Mr and Mrs Annandale, 
which I so often visited in Charlotte Square, is quite one of the very 
prettiest in Edinburgh. Mrs Annandale has been a great deal abroad, 
and has collected so many treasures, that part of the house is almost 
like a well arranged museum, and her taste in the decoration of it is 
exquisite—quite after the French style. 
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was attending to what little practice I had already made for myself was asatdhions in pis Cyenoone to Raroae 
ing the directions of Mr Whitehead and Dr Relton, but we were all, for various reasons, a i Es is i eo 
he drove off in my yellow wheeled gig to the station. A pompous, frock-coated, top- ee » an ese 
London party, with only a very superficial knowledge of his profession, was not the class of man to pull we 
with country people. : : 

Oddly enough, the first case I attended to, only three weeks after my own operation, was a large exillary) abscess 
in a child of two years old, which I opened, drained, and dressed, and got to heal by “ first intention ‘ina week S 
time. It was rather an undertaking, as my own wounds were nothing like healed up, and I had my right arm in a 
sling, which I, of course, had to take out of it in order to operate. : _ 

We are at present at Overstrand, in Norfolk, where I have come for a fortnight’s convalescence. Since I was 
here last this village has undergone mighty changes. Lord Battersea has stimulated the growth of the place to 
a large extent, and is now buying up land that he may check further growth in certain directions. His own 
residence has been completed in a wonderfully short time, and the laying out of the grounds, together with the great 
taste bestowed on his house and other buildings, does him great credit. His kindness and willingness to make him- 
self popular here with residents and visitors are shown by his throwing open the grounds on certain days to the 
public during the time even that the ten days—six o'clock meets, and some 
family are at home. The house reminds distance to ride to them. Coombe 
one of Professor Geddes’ style of build- Abbey (Lord Craven's place) was the 
ing—a domestic style. The high chim- scene of the first day with the Ather- 
neys, little attic gables, red-tiled roofs, stone. Years ago, up at Grasmere, Sir 
red bricks and flint stone, as well as Robert Farquhar introduced me to 
stucco walls and round towers are, Lord Craven at a small dance given at 
excepting certain modifications, very the vicar’s house. He was ther only 
similar to some of the Edinburgh about sixteen, and asked me to take 
buildings on the Castle Hill, though him out with the otter-hounds. I 
here brick and flint is substituted for unfortunately overslept myself next 
the Edinburgh stone. . . . morning, and therefore missed the 

Sept. 3rd.— Returned to Hill- opportunity of being of service to him 
morton after spending one day with and his tutor, who were staying at the 
Rev. and Mrs Milne at Rougham Prince of Wales Hotel. The woods 
vicarage... . are so big at Coombe that cub- 

Sept. 24¢h.—Wife and self lunched hunting there means very gentle exer- 
with Mr O. C. Wallis at his model cise for the “field,” but a capital 
hunting-box, Crackshill Crick. He school for young hounds. Another 
has cleven hunters there of a “nailing” day we met at Newnham Paddox 
good sort. Old “Rockabil” is quite (Lord Denbigh’s seat). Jack Dry- 
a picture. Mr Wallis judges in the brough and Charlie Young from Edin- 
middle-weight classes at the Dublin burgh, who was staying with him, were 
Horse Show. out; the former introduced me to 

T have had three days’ cub- Count de Madre, a great coaching 
hunting with the Atherstone and - man and polo-player, who has come 
North Warwickshire during the last Gu As Fenwick, Es9., HittMoRTon, 1697. to hunt from Rugby. Riding home 
together after a somewhat “ pottering” morning, Lord Denbigh very kindly asked Count de Madre and self to come 
in and have some breakfast. He and his two little boys on Shetland ponies had been out also. George A. Miller 
and his youngest sister, with Lady Denbigh pouring out tea, as she told me for the fourth breakfast that day—it 
was then eleven o’clock—were amongst the party. Newnham Paddox is a lovely old home. Lord Denbigh 
showed us several fine pictures, besides other curios of great interest in the house. 

: During the last fortnight I have been busy exercising the Darbys’ hunters with some of the Fenwick family. It 
is great fun, and a good experience for one riding so many different animals condition gallops in stubble and larking 
over fences on some of them, The first time I have ever yet been “caught napping” was the other day on a big 
brute of 16:3 hands, who was a bit above himself in the paddock as I was starting; he hadn’t been hunted this season 
at all as yet. After a series of bucks and two or three terrific plunges, I found myself on ¢erra firma, but he didn’t 
get me off again, and Mr Darby gave me a mount on him with the North Warwickshire two weeks later. I couldn’t 


hold him at all for the first hour, so kept with the second horseman, missing a fine gallop from Bunker's Hill. After 
that I had got him in hand, and enjoyed a good afternoon’s run. 


Oct. 3rd—Busy making cuttings of our geraniums, 


Am getting to be quite a ga i i 
old Scarlet, the sexton, who is our gardener, — : wmmaiacne se 


- AX HOW ME WAS TREATED BY A Fox Texnine—Taken ov 
\ lying against a brick at the bottom of th H 


Puncn— 


ANoTHER Puxcu— 


AND ALL THAT REMAINS OF HLM 
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Nov. 22nd—What a fine horsewoman Mrs George A. Fenwick is. She is 
fifty years of age, and can hold her own, with Mr John Darby as pilot, over 
any country. Hunts four days a-week, and jumps big places. Miss Fenwick 
[Mrs “Jock " Trotter] is as bold a horsewoman as any I have ever seen; few 
will beat her when she is well mounted, and she has judgment as well as pluck. 
Mrs Burn will ride a rough horse in a way that no other lady will that I have 
yet come across ; she is, indeed, a fine horsewoman, with the lightest of hands 
when required. 

The practice is doing better even than I expected. I have already had 
sixty patients of one sort and another, but not of a very paying lot at present. 
Beyond the Fenwick family and the household at the Croft, the Vicarage people, 
and a few farmers round about, the rest may be almost reckoned at the rate of 
club patients. I have formed a large working men’s club to include wives and 
families, and have got Mr Fenwick to be the chief’ patron. A large number 
have already joined. I reckon this club, the first of its kind in Hillmorton, 
will be a great boon to the villagers, as previously they have only been attended 
by Rugby doctors, two miles off, and now they have a doctor on the spot, As 
I have earned the reputation of not killing anyone up to date, I may expect a good few more to join. An old fellow 
visited my surgery the other day, and asked for three-penn'orth of blue ointment! I wasn’t in. This is the first 
time I have been taken for a chemist pure and simple ! 


Am rather proud of a good mend mes 

in poor “Fly’s” leg, a compound l yy) M 

fracture above the hock, which a (es ) 
horse of mine was answerable for. Wi Re RS 
I set the bones in Jack Drybrough’s SUE SS 
stables at Eastlands, Rugby, applied 47 AN \ 
splints of strong cardboard, and band- wp pate 
aged round with a starch bandage i a \ 

afterwards in Mr John Darby’s house; y 

left everything on for sixteen days, ie 


box, then took the splints and dress- 
ings off. Union had taken place 


keeping him meanwhile in a loose- y 

nicely, and the leg comparatively Ss 

straight. This is a great comfort, ATT — Wy 
ily, Wd TP ootliy yf 


as he is a good little dog, and the “4 
idol of the children. SEL Sey! Ze 
14¢# Nov.—On referring to The ff Lig . 


Field 1 note “ Brooksby” (Capt. E. 

Pennell-Elmhirst) writes of Tuesday’s (10th inst.) run with the North 
Warwickshire as follows :—« Tuesday with the North Warwickshire at 
Dunchuren was not only the best attended meet so far this month, but 
gave us our best sport to date. Whowas there? You beat me. I dare 
not venture a list. I can only say—half Warwickshire, half Northamp- 
ton, and a sprinkling of Leicestershire. But later I am helped by a 
kind friend, resident near the spot, and with his assistance subjoin the 
following names—most of which belong to the County of Warwick, viz., 
besides the joint masters, Lord Algernon Percy and Mr J. Arkwright, 
Lady Warwick, Mr and Mrs Albert Jones, Mr and Mrs Paton, Mr and 
Mrs Greenwood, Mr and Mrs Sumner, Mr and Mrs Turner, Mr and 
Mrs Talbot-Rice, Mr, Mrs and Miss Fenwick, Misses Miller (3), Miss N. 
Chaplin, Miss Darby, Messrs F. Arkwright, Beard, C. Beatty, Blyth, 
Clark, J. Craig, De Lasky, O. C. Wallis, J. Darby, W. J. Drybrough, 
Elger, G. A. Fothergill, Johnson, Hands, Heycock, Parnell (2), Sutton- 
Pratt, G. Prior, Townsend, Wedge, Wood, Unwin, etc. etc... . The 
hardest field I know is that of a North Warwickshire Tuesday—a fair 
riding field withal and under absolute control of a courteous duplicate 
Mastership. We started from Bunker's Hill, from which a fox got 


Some or THE AuTHor's Cuitprex. 
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well away and gave a real nice twenty minutes for those who were in it.” I wasn't, unfortunately. I thought 
discretion was the better part of valour, and, being on a perfectly strange horse (not my own), out for the 
first day too this season, and a pulling brute into the bargain, took a back seat with the second horseman till 
mid-day, when I joined in a fastish forty minutes from Cook's Gorse by Barby, on to Kilsby and beyond, where 
hounds checked. There is a good bit of wire about here, unfortunately, round Kilsby, which “ Brooksby 

humorously calls the “ American creeper.” A horse must be a first-class jumper in this country, or, by Jove, you 
soon lose a good place in a run. ; 

Yesterday (Nov. 13th) the Pytchley had their fastest day this season, and on the 28th Oct. their longest run 
and longest day up to date; the meet on the latter date was at Walcote village—a fairly large muster. Being 
so near the 1st Nov. there are always a number to join in the last days of the cubbing season, and indeed an October 
run with good luck often proves to be as enjoyable as any during the season proper, in spite of the blindness of the 
fences. This is owing no doubt partly to the fact of there not being quite such a large crowd out, as is usual with 
all the premier packs at a later period; one has the country more to one's self, and can take one’s own line better 
without that ever prevailing fear of jumping on to someone else, as is always the case, at all events at the start. 
Then, again, the whole country and atmosphere is in favour of thorough enjoyment, and there is no reason why 
a hunter should not be brought into the necessary condition for staying in October as well as in any other month 
later on. It is ridiculous to see some men, who have large studs, saving their horses, as they put it, at the beginning 
of the season. It is their own fault if their horses are not ready by the end of October. As often as not it is their 
own condition and nerves that require so much attention, and if this is so, then they are wise in sparing their horses 
for a few months. Iam told of some good men down here who never set to and ride at all until after Christmas. 
To my mind, if a man practically lives for hunting and nothing else, excepting the enjoyment of the inner man, 
as is generally the case with these specialists, he might as well do the thing properly, do one thing well at anyrate. 
“Jack” Drybrough is a very good example of one who lives to ride—polo in the summer and hunting in the 
winter—yet he does put his whole heart and soul in it from start to finish, and is a constant attendant out cubbing 
during September and October. He likes to run up to Scotland for the first part of it, and finishes down here 
so as to be ready for November, riding hard all the while whenever an opportunity arises. His horses, taking the 
seventeen hunters as a whole, are in Ar condition right through the season. During the season proper he usually 
has three horses out (two would be quite sufficient). He takes a thorough interest in the whole game, and likes to 
feel he does it all in the best style possible. Personally, I think he might do with far fewer horses than he has— 
seventeen isa terrible number for one man, but then he generously mounts friends at times, and rides fully sixteen stone 
himself ; then again, horses are a hobby with him, just like any other man who has his particular hobby, whether 
it be shooting or stamp collecting. Jack Drybrough likes to buy horses that others cannot ride, as he can get them 
at once at a low figure, often under a hundred, and occasionally he finds a few “ plums” amongst the number he 
buys, and likes to feel he has a clinking horse that he can subdue in time and turn into a perfect hunter equal to that 
of a friend who has perhaps paid three or four hundred for his. While carrying out this system he finds he has 
a pretty large stable full. 

I was out at Walcote, and hounds found a fox at Misterton Reeds, and from Walcote Spinny we ran 
in earnest over a grand line of country past Kilworth Sticks to Kilworth House, where we checked for a very 
short while, and then on in the direction of Stamford Hall, and checked again. Hounds soon picked up the line, 
and we had at least three good miles of it at a terrible pace, negotiating enormous fences all the way, but 
trimmed to a nicety and safe jumping. I remember riding with about sixteen others, including Mr Muntz and 
“Jack” Drybrough, Capt. C. Gordon Mackenzie, Mrs Byass and Miss Dawkins (two of the finest lady riders in the 
Midlands). I left them about three o'clock at Bitteswell Hall on the rare advice of Mr John Darby, whom I rode 
home with. He told me if I wanted my one hunter, and that one of the best (“The Squire”), to last out the 
season, I should bring him home at once. Most people had by this time got on to their second horses. Hounds, I 
believe, did not get back to the kennels at Brixworth until long after eight o'clock, as they ran on to Walton Holt. 
Mr Wroughton, the Master, Mr Muntz and Jack Drybrough (the last two with their combined weight of thirty-three 
stone) kept going until the bitter end, when John Isaac whipped off. So ended, perhaps, one of the longest days 
during any cubbing season in any country, and the fox was a little red vixen, who eventually saved her brush. 

Of yesterday's run (13th Nov.) I could say much, for it was the longest ride out hunting I had had, barring one 
with the Linlithgow and Stirlingshire in 1893. I shall not forget, too, charging the largest post and rails, newly put up 
and unbreakable and bigger than the average five-barred gate, that I have yet negotiated. A young farmer on one 
of the right sort gave me a lead, and his horse refused. Why he went at such a place I do not know, for we were 
separated from the field for a short while, and hounds were not running. I did not like to see this refusal, so having 
implicit confidence in “The Squire's” wonderful jumping powers, and knowing he'd never refuse anything, the spirit 
of daring entered into me, and also that of showing my plucky companion, though there was no reason for this mad 
trick in cold blood, that we would also have a whet at it. This we did, and landed nicely over. The farmer's good 
horse, whose appetite only wanted sharpening a bit, came along at it again, and cleared the obstacle, rapping it 
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heavily with all fours, but landed safe, He and I lasted 
out the day from Brockhall, and both of us, in different 
directions, had fifteen miles to ride home from Scotland 
Wood. [I heard shortly afterwards that he got a big 
price for his horse.] Including twelve miles to the meet 
and fifteen home, I calculated on the map that “The 
Squire” did fifty-one miles in all, and this included two 
very quick runs of a three-mile point in the morning, and 
a six-mile point in the afternoon, in both of which we got 
an excellent start and held a good place throughout. A 
splendid performance when one takes into account the 
pace and size of fences. The field that took part in the 
afternoon run, which only started at three o'clock, was 
not a large one in proportion to the big turnout at Brock 
May St Leockn, Nowrwaxts, (From a Water-Colour by the Author, 1897.) Hall. 

[* Brooksby,” writing of this day to the Fie/d, said of the first three-mile point :— “To back it up there was 
a fox, and a good fox, in the plantations hard by ; and the merry field half-awake, it seemed, to serious business (for 
surely all the frivol of fox-hunting ends, or should end with the Master's ‘ Move on’). Many of them scarcely 
realised a find, still less realised a gallop begun. I can imagine no grosser impertinence than to remind a 
Pytchley field that the kernel and quintessence of a run are likely to belong to the first twenty minutes, But, believe 
me, to-day they seemed to doubt it ; and most of them took things easily, while the Pytchley dog pack proclaimed a 
scent, and the country was clear. I am still in the smoking stage of remembrance; and I can recall well how few 
jumped readily out of the lane above Muscott, to reach the turf beyond Whitton osier bed. All wire had been 
recently removed (in response, as is generally the case, to personal appeal by Master or delegate); but I never 


0. C. Warts, Eso. Carr. Gorpon MACKENZIE, A, P. A. Montz, Esq., ur. W. J. Devexovcn, Exq 
Hittmoxtow Fox Covext. (From a large Water-Colour by the Author, 1297.) 
think men get over the ground so sharply now as before the terror was introduced to their minds. Hounds rather 
beat them all up the valley of the Whitton Brook, for no longer, though, than to the turn uphill towards Buckby 
village. A trifling check came by the railway ; but the covert of Buckby Folly was reached within the half-hour, 
A beautiful gallop so far—all the luxuries of brook, and double and oxen thrown in... .” Brooksby ” did not 
remain for the afternoon's six-mile point that brought about a dozen of those sixty who did remain right away into 
Scotland Wood, past Cottesbrooke (where the Empress of Austria once resided), Purser’s Hill, and Hazelbeach Hall, 
the home of Mrs Middleton, Captain “ Bay” Middleton's widow. Jack Drybrough got first away, I followed him 
over a nasty place and wished to stick to him, but he went a line of his own, rather too wide of hounds as I thought, 
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and was by himself nearest to the pack all the way to Scotland Wood; so I joined in with C. Adamthwaite, 


Toulmin, Mrs Cazenove, and a few others, including Lord Spencer, who was kind enough to point out to me some 
of the landmarks as we rode. It is wonderful to see a man of Lord Spencer's age still competing with much 
younger men. As a former Master of the Pytchley (1862-64, 1874-78, and 1890-94), it must be concluded he is 
quite the most popular personage in the district, and with rich and poor alike.] 

Nov. 30th.“ The Squire” that I bought from Mrs Byass through Mr John Darby has carried me well three 
days a fortnight, chiefly with the Pytchley. During all September and the first week in October I cub-hunted on a 
dark chestnut cob, that had won first prize in the Ross Show in a harness class, and which I purchased for a “song,” 
owing to his having broken both his knees. I took him into my stable just as he was, and everyone said he was 
done for in appearance. I knew different, for the whole of the “cutis vera,” or true skin, had not been destroyed, and 
in three months time there wasn’t a sign of anything wrong on either knee. I taught him to jump, and he could 
gallop; but he would never have done for much beyond cub-hunting. The average big fence was too much for him. 
He made a capital saddle-hack for visiting patients on, and in harness for a short distance he was fast and very 
showy, but like the rest of show-yard animals of highish action, he was not a good stayer, excepting on one occasion, 
a few days back, when he stayed too well! For some reason or other he took the bit between his teeth just as I was 
starting to drive Isabel (my wife) to a meet with the Atherstone, and bolted. Away we went. I seemed to know at 
once I couldn't hold him. I had that feeling, only known to those who have experienced the same thing, in my 
hands and arms that told me so. My gig was a delightful one I had it made to my own order with “C” springs, 
and it literally clung to the cob as he galloped at top speed. Even turning a sharp corner at this rate we 
were more or less safe. To avoid a collision was my only chance, and to get Isabel to sit like a lamb 
and think we were all right, which few women who are not horsily inclined would ever think of doing. 
How I guided him past the Croft in Hillmorton—for he started to bolt when we were opposite the vicarage, 
going west towards Crick— between two big waggons and the white iron railings I’m sure I don’t know. 
By this time I ceased tugging at his bit, and we went twenty miles an hour down the steep hill for the narrow 
canal bridge with a right angled turn in the road the other side of it. We did this on one wheel. At the top 
of the next hill I was able to pull him into the hedge with no bad result, and so put an end to our headlong 
outing of a mile and a half. Mr George Darby had kindly sent his foreman, old Watts, after us on a pony, and 
he advised me to lead the cob home. On reaching Hillmorton, Mr Rigby, of the “Red Lion,” said he would 
accompany me, so that I might show the cob the best part of the way to Coventry and back, and keep him going 
whether he liked it or not. Twice again he bolted a short distance, and tried to do so most part of the way 
out, eight miles, but I made him trot thirteen miles or more in an hour. I was thankful for Mr Rigby’s company, as 
twice I don’t think I could have held him again without assistance. Mr Darby wisely told me to sell him at 
Leicester, his motto being, “Once a runaway, always a runaway,” though it might be several years before the like 
occurred again. I got what I gave for him, after hacking him another fortnight to patients, and, for my wife's sake, 
was not sorry to part with him, useful as he'd been during the last six months. To be run away with in a trap is 
far worse than when in the saddle. Twice I have been run away with, though for no great distance, while hunting. 
On one occasion a young doctor of my own age, residing in Leicestershire, had bought two green four-year-olds, both 
with bull necks, and about as unsuitable for hunting purposes as a bull himself. He did go out once or twice on 
one of them with Mr Fernie’s hounds, and the last time he tried the experiment, the big brute took away with him at 
a bullfinch, threw the doctor, and dragged him a whole field, with the result that he was laid up for weeks with a bad 
concussion of the brain. On several other occasions the horse had bolted with him on the roads for miles. This was 
the mount, then, that I, knowing my friend’s history with the animal, was offered for a day with Mr Fernie’s hounds. 
Anything better than nothing I thought, so hacking over from Market Harborough at a hand gallop on a perfect 
little pony for the job that had once been owned and hunted by Miss Hardcastle, a distance of ten miles, I was pre- 
pared for a day of a sort on my friend’s “bull.” I was never told, though, that he was a rank refuser as well, or the 
two bad qualities would have settled the question of my not accepting the offer of a mount. 

On going to the meet I could feel what kind of mouth he had, like iron, and one that had been much abused, 
no doubt. A fox got away from a good gorse near Stenton Wyville, and I did long to be with the rest ; but no, at 
the very first fence, by no means a large one, the “bull” showed fight. I kept him there for twenty minutes, not 
wishing him to become my master, and the twentieth time we went at the fence he turned round, took the bit 
between his teeth, and shot off like an arrow. I let him go a hundred and fifty yards on the grass, and thought well 
over hisicharacten and past deeds. He was indeed a runaway, as mad as they are made—and I knew while in this 
state he'd go for anything. The first obstacle in front of us was an impossible ox fence, and no one in sight, so I 
thought of the circus jockey. I could but try the same experiment as I’d often seen done in a circus under very 
different circumstances. Putting both hands on the withers, and with the reins in my left hand, I vaulted off while 
going a terrific pace, and did by a miracle land on my feet, pulled him sharp round, and thrashed him nearly to 
breaking my crop, which hiding, I don’t suppose, his thick skin felt a bit, and it certainly would not do him any 
good, but my blood was up, and I'd lost my temper for once in a way with a horse that was a perfect devil. Mount- 
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ing again, I rode round and joined the hunt at a distance, had a bit 
of a gallop, but found he was absolutely worthless as a hunter, He 
pulled and bored till my hands were both skinned. When I got 
home I told my story to the doctor, and he was surprised to hear he 
wouldn't jump. He wanted to prove that he could do so, and asked 
me to put him over a big strong bar in his paddock up to any height 
I liked. Over the bar he went with me at a height of 4 feet 6 inches, 
as well as any circus horse. Here and here only he had learnt his 
lesson of obedience, but never yet in the hunting field. 

One day lately I ran over on another flying visit to Market- 
Harborough to spend a day with Dr Moore, an old Edinburgh 
acquaintance, who has set up in practice. While there we came 
upon the Quorn Hounds, in the Market Place, and Lord Lonsdale, 
on foot amongst the hounds, speaking a friendly word to all of them, 
They had run right away to Harborough through Mr Fernie's country—a tremendous distance, and likely to be the 
run of the season. 

Dec. 5th— Hyme,” of Land and Water, writes of our day with the Pytchley on the 2nd inst—* We had the 


audacity to journey to Crick with the intention of hunting with the Pytchley, and scored over our more careful 
neighbours inasmuch as we not only hunted, but had a jolly nice day. (It had been freezing hard.) The meet was 
postponed an hour.... Every man found it expedient 
to give his horse a ‘warm-up’ as far as Crack’s Hill, and 
sure enough fell headlong into Mr Wallis’ cellar—a very 
hospitable one—deep enough to stand the test of a hundred 
throats. About 12.30 we move off for covert. Never had a 
Master so light a field to deal with round Crick covert.... 
Of those I know I saw Mrs Blacklock, Mrs Thornton, Mrs 
Breeks, Mrs Bakewell, Mrs Fenwick, Mrs F. Thornton, Miss 
Dawkins, Miss Byass, Miss Miller, Miss Legard, Miss Burton; 
Lord Annaly, Hon. Stanley, Rev. C. Legard, P. A. Muntz, 
M.P.; Captains Riddle, Renton, Johnson, Chaplin ; Messrs 
C. Adamthwaite, G. A Fothergill, Elger Dawkins, W. ip 
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Drybrough, T. B. Drybrough, Toulmin, Hardman, Loder 
(2), Davidson, Palmer, J. Darby, M‘Corquodale, C. Beatty, 
Cross, G. A. Fenwick, Holt, Craig, Thornton, F. Thornton, 
Young ; Mr Cooper, Mr Gee, Mr Stops. 

“Qur first fox was headed... . A fox, however, 
found a loophole and went off towards Crack’s Hill, but 
was headed on the road hard by, came sharp round to the 
left, and ran us to Hillmorton covert .... Away from 
Dunsmore, ran us under Mr Muntz’s house, and on towards 
Lilbourne coverts ; he did not cross the road, but turned 
sharply to the right, skirting Lilbourne village, carrying us 
over the finest line of country on the world’s surface . . . - 
Ran towards Claycoton (past Yelvertoft) . . . - to Elkington 

-to Winwick.... I left hounds still running at 
three o'clock. I cannot remember a more delightful hunting 
run, so cramful of beautiful hound-work, Isaac deserves great compliment in his most delicate handling of the pack.” 

Dec. 31st—Just about two days a-week or three days a fortnight on the average has been my lot to hunt since 
the 12th September up to date, and I have put in most of the Pytchley Wednesdays. All my days have been long 
ones, right up to the finish, as, when I am out, I like to make the most of it, and being a light-weight, riding barely 
12 stone, I have been carried so far all right. In Christmas week I had three days, once from Clifton, Mr Muntz’s 
place, Dunsmore, with the North Warwickshire, and mounted by Mr Darby on the best of little jumpers, and fast, 
too, when we had a topping twenty-five minutes gallop from Bunker's Hill after a poor morning in the fog round 
about Clifton and Hillmorton gorse. I travelled about thirty-three miles that day in all, and stopped for a quarter 
of an hour coming home at Mr Harrison's hospitable residence, Dunchurch Hall. As I think one learns the country 
better, and takes more interest in the sport in general by reading the accounts, if well written, of runs in a strange 
country, I am taking in both the Fred and Land and Water just now. It is interesting to compare notes, as no two 
writers will ever give the same account of a run. Crawford Wood, who writes for the latter as “ Hyme,” is an old 
friend of my boy days; and Captain Pennell-Elmhirst, “ Brooksby ” of the Fie/d, also writes such excellent accounts 
that I feel doubly repaid. 

With reference to our run on Tuesday, 22nd Dec., with the North Warwickshire, “ Brooksby ” says :—“ They had 
it at last—in brief, but quickest fashion from Bunker's Hill. Only to Cook’s Gorse and most of the way back, it is 
true; but it has been on record for more years than you and I can remem- 


ber, that this little dart is apt to offer more concentrated pleasure toa [| 
hard riding crowd than any commensurate trifle in the three counties. : 
Fifteen minutes thither and ten minutes hither, these were the sum of a 
vivid duplicate. Evidence of its merit was to be noted in the gathering, 
and probably well paid surrendering, of no fewer than three loose horses 
by a single pedestrian on arrival at Cook's Gorse. Of the return journey 
it is sufficient to note that most men got away before most hounds, and 
yet never attained a chance of jumping on the foremost, who, after running 
their fox into view, were baffled by a flock of sheep under Dunchurch 
village. .. . Of a truth, it was a pretty sight to see those little bitches 
travelling on a scent, and secondly, to ride in the wake of the crushing 
crew who make a North Warwickshire field a thing of itself.” Mr Darby 
told me that I had nothing to do but to follow the best on the mount he 
had so kindly given me, so I was well in it with the first forty or fifty of 
about three hundred who were at the meet. A very “quick thing” such 
as this was over, as “ Brooksby” insinuates, about the best piece of country 
to be seen anywhere round, is not easily forgotten. 

The next day, Christmas Eve, we had an exceptionally brilliant run 
with the Pytchley from Lilbourne Gorse over much of their brightest 
country. “Hyme” wrote a long and interesting account of this run to 
Land and Water, and ends up by saying—‘ From Lilbourne to Watford 
covert the country is of the best. The greatest point reached was from 
Lilbourne to Ravensthorpe, just nine miles, and the time we were hunting 
must have been well over three hours.” So that it may be imagined the 
day gave one horse, like I had, plenty to do, and I had the good luck to 
be with the comparative few of a very large field who lasted out the run. 
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I rode home with Mr O. C. Wallis of Crick, who, with “ Jack” Drybrough and several others of us, had been riding 
a trifle wide of hounds towards the end over a terribly hard line. 


1897. 


Jan, 12th.—In looking over my books I find that from June sth to Dec. 3ist of this last year, including 
the month that I was laid up and away in Norfolk, when I lost several cases, that I have paid 520 visits to 
patients, dispensed myself 443 bottles of medicine, besides the dispensing of lotions, gargles, pills, powders, etc., 
given 83 consultations (ie. seeing patients at my own house), and attended to surgical cases on 253 different 
occasions (cases requiring dressing, including skin diseases, cut fingers and toes, one broken collar-bone, a ruptured 
temporal artery, scalp wounds, abscesses large and small, requiring opening, crushed toes and fingers and eight 
midwifery cases, etc. etc.) For all the above I have only booked the ridiculous sum of £83, 17s;, and received 
so far £32!! Such is life when one wants to make a practice in a village and parish where there has never 
been a doctor before, and where people think they can be treated well for nothing, and in the most unblushing 
manner too. It is a treat to attend to some people, whether they pay or not, as long as one meets with thanks and 
occasional apologies for their payments not being forthcoming—everyone in every profession must incur some bad 
debts—and where you see cleanliness and care taken, especially with children. One of the things I dislike most 
of all is continually pressing poor people for money; in fact, I am too slack in this point. I sincerely believe it is 
right to make them pay up, but then / cannot do it and feel comfortable at the same time. I must say I have 
always been treated with respect at least in nearly every instance—and people about here seem to prefer me to those 
doctors whom they have had before, which fact has pleased and encouraged me, and I take it as a great compliment. 
Naturally they get more attention from me, being on the spot, than they have received from the Rugby doctors, who 
live two miles off, and who have work of a more profitable nature nearer home. 

I am not sparing with my dressings, etc. ; the poorest patients get the very best and plenty of them. About 
170 belong to my Club. To stint poor people with the necessary dressings is bad policy for two reasons. In 
the first place, it is not just ; and secondly, it pays a doctor in the end to attend promptly to a case, giving it all that 
it requires of the best at the start, so that the case, if that of a Club patient, may get as quickly off his hands as 
possible. In medicine, as in all other walks of life, careful attention to small things is over half the battle. So many 
doctors, in the country as well as in towns, imagine that any kind of dressing will do for a Club patient. Goodness 
knows what I have paid for my drugs and dressings, and at this rate I am getting no absolute return for my money ; 
in fact, it is nearly all out of pocket so far. 


I have been tempted to include here a very few notes from my books, a somewhat eccentric idea, 
perhaps, upon my part, but there are some to whom the following will be of interest, and the addition 
of these will make the “Notes from the Diary of a Doctor,” etc., mare complete, especially as I kept 
my books most carefully, and took copious notes upon all cases of special interest, filling several volumes 
during the short time I have been in practice, both as an assistant and on my own account. There are 
many who enter into practice and who think their observation is so matured by constant attendance at 
the hospital during their student days, that they imagine note-taking can be dispensed with altogether. 
This seeems to me a great mistake. True it is, that the longer a man has been in practice, the less 
does he require to take notes at any length, unless he joins the ranks of those who contribute to the 
medical journals, when this is still quite essential. As a rule, a matured physician or surgeon can carry 
enough in his head to enable him to do without it and be successful amongst his patients; but, if a man 
aspires higher than this, he will for his own personal satisfaction carry on the habit of taking notes on 
some of his cases at anyrate. If for no other reason, they might be useful one day to those who come 
after him. I have known many practitioners who merely keep a daily visiting list and their account 
books, and these often badly. Nearly every doctor has his own methods. The following were mine 
during my time at Hillmorton. I kept a day-book in a Letts’ Rough Diary and Almanac, where | 
noted down daily each visit paid, etc., and in the evening booked the items in a large ledger, which 
contained initials and names, and addresses. Take, for example, in 1896 :— 


October 26th,—MONDAY. 
Canal boatman, Barby Road (one and a-half miles), iter e¢ M. et p. viij. ef p. ij. 
John Smith, M., advice. 
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Davies, zter. 

Allan, éfer, p. i. e¢ M. 

Rathbone, Miss, zter et M. 

Gill, M., e¢ p. i. tler. 

Webb, iter. 

Parker, fer M. ef p. i. M. Biss. 

Neal, zter M. ef pi. e¢ dressing. 

Facer, iter et M. et p. ij. : 
Hopkins, Barby (three miles), zter e¢ M. (two children). 
Shaw, zter. 

Osborne, zter et M. 3viij. 

Elliot, zter et M. ; 
Cockerill, M. e¢ p. i. (at Hillmorton covert, two miles). 
Salisbury, zter et M. ip. 

Griffiths, fer. 

Cheney, z¢er M. ef p. i. 

Stokes, zter et M. 

Hart, zfer et M. e¢ p. iij. 


N.B.—iter = journey or visit ; 4f, = mixture or bottle of medicine ; ~. = powder ; ; ounce. 


The above record of one day’s work happened to fall during the time of a large epidemic of 
measles in the district, and the many complications arising from about 170 cases under my care, 
together with the usual routine of work, gave a single hand plenty to do. 

The following is a record of an average day in December 1896 :— 


10¢/,— THURSDAY. 


Webb, tver et iter. 

Lever, Rev., z¢er. 

Two teeth pulled. 

Fenwick, G. A., Esq., cook-housekeeper, advice e¢ haustus et p. ij. et laryngoscopic exam. 

Griffiths, advice et M., baby. 

Sims, Mrs, Bell Inn, advice e¢ faustus. 

Rathbone, Mr, advice ef M. et p. ij. e¢ p. viij. 

Barrett, Mrs, glycerine suppository, etc. Certificate signed. 

Kirkby, Mrs, baby, zfer e¢ M. 

Webb, Mr, Woolpack Inn, child, ter 10.30 p.m., e¢ tler 11.30 p.m. Dressed lower extremity, M. e¢ p. i. 


From my ledger | have extracted this one unique item. It will amuse my sporting readers ;— 


Wallis, O. C., Esq., Crack’s Hill, Crick. 
1897, Jan. 21st—Post-mortem on fox and poison tests, 


5 3 ro i © 
Paid, 21/1/97. 


I feel sure Mr Wallis will not object to my inserting this. He took, and still takes, such an interest 
in the Pytchley Hunt, that he asked Mr John Darby to hand me over a fox that had been found dead 
by the side of Crick covert, and said he would willingly pay the necessary fee for a post-mortem, 
partly because he was greatly interested in the Hunt, and had suspected foul play, and partly no doubt 
because he wished to line my purse with his usual generosity. I made my post-mortem, and analysed 
the contents of the fox's stomach, which contained the remains of a rabbit (two incisor teeth), and a 
few hen’s feathers, ete. I analysed part of the contents with simple tests, and sent some up to 
teacher, Sir Henry Littlejohn, in Edinburgh, for further examination. which was examined ther 
kindest way possible for me gratis. Strychnine, as I had anticipated, was the cause of death, 

I next append a very few notes from my case-books as an example of the method I employed to assist 
my memory as to the nature of cases and their progress from my own personal observation. 


my old 
e in the 


I feel sure 
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that there are very many qualified men who have adopted a similar method, but I know of many who 
have not. 


1896, Feb. 25¢h—[While taking a /ocum in Staffordshire] Middle-aged man, farm labourer—suffering from 
“tinea circinata” (ring-worm) caught from cattle he was working with. Symptoms—For a month he had had circular 
patches on his arms and face. He now comes to me with his right forearm exceedingly swollen, much cedema (swell- 
ing from blood serum in connective tissue under skin) of it and hand. The patches had run into one another, and 
a good deal of suppuration going on below the surface. Some of the patches were raised and “ boggy ” to touch, and 
sanious pus exuded on pressure as well as serum. There are a few outlying patches, which are healing. The majority 
of the patches are vesicular, but some were pustular in character. This vesicular appearance quite justifies the old 
name for the complaint “herpes circinnatus.” The whole forearm presented a most disagreeable and angry 
appearance. Gave him to start with— 

Kk. Hydrarg. subchlor. gr. iy, 
Pulv. Jalapa Co. gr. xx. M. ut pulv. fiat. 
Sig.—To be taken at bedtime, and followed in morning by a dose of Epsom Salts. 

I dressed the arm, cleansed it thoroughly with strong carbolic lotion (1 to 20), and then applied lint soaked in 1 
to 40 carbolic, covered with gutta-percha tissue to poultice it. Plenty of medicated wool outside this again, band- 
aged and placed arm in a sling. 

Feb, 26th.—Swelling gone down considerably, a good deal of sanio-purulent discharge into the lint. I opened 
some of the patches with a lancet, and let out by squeezing well more pus and serum. Poulticed it with wet anti- 
septic dressing as before, and did not apply any ointment, as the old-fashioned type of surgeon would have done— 
this would only have stopped the pores of skin in neighbourhood of patches, and thus prevented free diaphoresis 


Feb. 27th—Much improved, practically no pus, a good deal of serum still, which exuded on extra pressure, I 
now covered the patches with an ointment— 
K. Ung. Hydrarg. nitratis - I part. 
Ung. Sulphuris Co. . ; . I part. 
Ung. Iodoform ef Eucalypti . 1 part. 
Dressed with this on lint, leaving off the gutta-percha tissue. 
Feb. 29th—The patches drying up, and practically no serum. 
I used now— 
Kk. Ung. oxidi zinci (to cool the part). 
Ung. Todoform et Eucalypti. 
Dressed as on the 27th. Still in a sling. 


March 2nd—The arm now the same size as other arm, and merely marked with brawny patches covered with 
scales. A truly wonderful difference in it from when I saw it six days ago. 


March 4th—Took off all dressing, and patient quite cured. This no doubt owing to free purging and 
diaphoresis at the start, and thorough cleansing of the whole arm. A healthy constitution and plenty of mild 
exercise in open air certainly assisted greatly in resolving matters in so short a time. 


The following is an example of one of those cases where the doctor must work simply for the love 
of doing good, and for his own private satisfaction, and nothing else :— 


On Jan. 18th, 1897, I was called to the dirtiest of cottages to see a child of eight years old with a head that 
would have been a disgrace to a mother of the lowest class in the kingdom. For three months the state of her 
head had been going from bad to worse until the careless brute of a mother—I can call her nothing else—thought 
she would like me just to see it, you know! She blamed her child for putting on other children’s caps and hats at 
school. She must have contracted this very contagious complaint, “impetigo contagiosa,” about three months ago, 
and it was only after her attack of measles two months ago, which weakened her constitution, that the skin complaint 
took well hold of her and presented as bad an appcarance, nay, an aspect even worse than any I had seen under Dr 
Jamieson during the time I attended his skin cliniques in the Edinburgh Infirmary, and we saw some cautions in the 
way of skin diseases there. The whole scalp was covered with a mass of tangled short hair and a very thick crust of 
brownish yellow scabs, in some places half an inch thick, and towards the occipital region and over the top of the 
head great fissures in the crust were noticeable, round about which were myriads of “nits” as well as a number 
of pediculi (commonly called lice). At first sight I thought I had got a case of favus, as the crusts, which had 
grown and coalesced into one large mass, presented that “thick, ragged, porous mass resembling the rind of old 
worm-eaten cheese,” spoken of by Dr Fagge, and I had seen cases of favus in Edinburgh very similar to this—which 
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i a enerally 2 SS, 
also had a “mousey” odour. As favus is a disease which destroys the ihait-sacs and generally Rae ee : 
am now convinced that this has been “impetigo contagiosa a pediculis”; besides this es ‘ S eee Gem 
demarcation between the skin and where the hair did grow all round the mass, which, like a cap, 
and sides of the head. 

Treatment.—It took five days working half an hour a-day 
necessary only to do a portion a-day, as the operation of separa t 
so much pain. My first action was to wash the whole Hee with perce Wares 
then to place a piece of lint and wool, soaked in boracic lotion, over the whole op 
keep rahe on with a Capelline bandage. Next day the crust had become somewhat te : ee pers 
cut off with scissors and forceps portions of the crust here and there ; it cut just like felt jand Be ae sea eae aie 
beneath, displaying the young hair that had been attempting to grow. I found that eles ee eke see 
quarter of an hour the pulse showed some signs of collapse, so I was obliged to dress as Sore ea ie 
occupation next day. Each day that I removed a portion I covered the exposed scalp with the following :— 


nearly to clear the head of the scabby crust. I found it 
ating the crust from the scalp gave my little patient 
allowed to cool, and boracic powder, 
head with gutta-percha on top, and to 


k. Hydrarg nitratis 
Ung. ac. salicylici l 
Ung. ac borici j 
Ung. simplicis 
Covered the surface with carbolised gauze to prevent the dressing sticking, and for three days poulticed the 
head with wet boracic dressings to keep the remaining crusts moist. In five days’ time the head was perfectly free 
from crust, and then I started to use 


Equal parts 


B. Ung. ac. salicylici . > pit 
Ung. plumbi subacetat . ij. 
Ung. ac. borici 5 > ih 


This acted antiseptically, and was cooling at the same time, and prevented further purulent or serous discharge 
from the scalp. The young hair had commenced to grow rapidly. I just covered the head with carbolised gauze, 
and bandaged lightly to prevent air and dirt getting to the part. Ina clean house or hospital I think it is better to 
anoint the head and let the child go about with nothing upon it, provided it is dry and free from subacute inflam- 
mation. In winter time a patient might catch cold even in the house with a shaven head. At the end of a fortnight 
I was able to cease visiting her. I managed to get 2s. 6d. for all this labour, including the dressings, etc., from the 
mother! with which I bought something for the child’s direct use, something her mother couldn’t very well sell. 


Every doctor has had his experiences of time given up without reward, and what is more, he is 
bound to go about some of his work, especially when he first starts in practice, regardless of what. his 
labours may realise. It is a blessing that there are some few people in this world who keep their eyes 
well open, and are charitably disposed. On more than one occasion during my short year at Tower 
House, Hillmorton, was I asked by wealthy patrons to accept the amount of my bill for attendance on 
the poor that really could not pay what was due. One instance, I think, is especially deserving of 
note. I happened to be driving through a village three miles off my home, and the parson, the Rev. 
, a fine looking, big man, who had rowed twice in the Oxford boat, stopped me. I had never had 
an introduction to him, but he seemed to be taking a great interest in me, and was a most popular vicar 
in his parish. He asked me whether so-and-so paid me my account, four guineas, a ridiculously small 
sum—but what was the use of booking more—for driving out three miles on twenty-five occasions and 
attending five cases of scarlet fever in one cottage that had been condemned by the sanitary authorities 
of the district, and supplying them with twenty small bottles of medicine. 
he would,” I replied. “Then,” said the parson, “I'll pay half,” and sent me a cheque that evening. 
Two of the children had died of malignant scarlet fever, and five or six pounds had been received as 
insurance money for each child, and out of this sum the parents never dreamed of paying the doctor 
even a small portion, and left the parish all of a sudden without a word. I felt bound to do my work 
as well for these people as if I were attending to rich patients, and as the cottage was simply infested 


with scarlet fever for four days before I was called in, there was no use in getting the other children 
removed ; it was better to treat the household as it was. 


“No; nor did I ever expect 


a 
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The following are a few extracts from my notes on the cases :— 


Sune 27th, 1896.—Mrs E——. Sore throat, relaxed, getting chronic. Pulse of lowish tension, soft and slow. To 
gargle with boric acid in hot boiled water six times a-day. To take Cathartic pills, and— 


Ki. Syr. ferri lacto phosphat . 3ss. 


Syr. aurantii : : - Siv. 
Inf. columbae ad. A . 5vi. 
3ss. tid. 


Sammy E—, four years old. Scarlatina, eruption stage, pulse quick, temperature, 1032 F. To take Calomel 
gr. iij (dropped dry on tongue), and— 


Kk. Spr. aeth. nit. : - div. 
Liq. amon. acetat.(B.P.) ai. 
Aq.ad.. Sail: 


Si. in water every four hours, 
Sarah E——, two years old. Scarlatina, resolution stage. To take castor oil and— 


Kk. Ae nitromur. dil. 5 - m,20. 
Syr. aurantii : - $i 
Aq. ad. c : a ath 


3i, tid. in water after feeding. 

Mary Anne E » Seven years old. Scarlatina, 1st stage. To take calomel gr. iij., and fever mixture. 

June 28th—Mrs E Improved condition, 

Sammy E——. Much swelling of glands of right side of neck and under jaw. To foment neck, etc. etc. 

June 29th—Sammy E——. There is now a collar of swelling round whole Jaw underneath, all the glands being 
involved. Eruption almost disappeared ; this looks bad, 

Mary Anne E Eruption well out, bad sore throat, temperature not high, 101°3 F. There is no con- 
junctivitis in either case, and not much catarrh in nose and bronchial tubes, which occurs in measles. Eruption 
typical on the whole of scarlatina, though here and there resembling that of measles. 

June 30th to July 3rd —Sammy E——. Temperature rose by degrees to 104:2 F, coming down at intervals with 
small doses of salicylate of soda. 

July 3rd—Nicolas E. - Temperature 1o1° F, Sickening for scarlatina. Rigors, vomiting, headache, ete. ; rash 
appearing. 

July 4th —Sammy E——. Weak, very fast pulse, feet and hands swollen, and rather the appearance of 
septicaemia set up from suppurating glands in neck (?); extremely restless. To take— 


kk. Tr. digitalis - min. 40. 
Amm. carb. . . gr. 20. 
Spr. chloroform . min. go. 
Aq. ad. . - - Bij. 


3i. in water every four hours, alternating with small doses of whisky and water. 
Nicolas E——. Temperature 104°2 F., pulse very rapid and weak, rash faded quite. This too early for good 
result. 


July 5th—Sammy E——, Joints over body all swollen, tender and pink. Sloughing of skin over neck glands. 
To take— 


Bi. Liq. morph. hydrochlor . min. 30. 


Salicylat. soda . fs 1 Ape 
Aq.ad. . : i - Bvi. 
3p. tid. 


July 6th.—Sammy E Died at 1.30 p.m. 


Nicolas E. Listless expression, and restless. Rash never came well out, except over lower parts of 
abdomen and between thighs. Besides other treatment to take— 
Kx. Sol. ferri et amm. citrat. . Bij. 
Spr. amm. aromat. . - min. 40. 
Glycerini . a ‘ 2 GSSh 
Aq. ad. Bvi. 


3p. every four hours. 
At 9.30. p.m. temperature fallen to 1or4” F., and delirium wild. 
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July 7th.—Nicolas E——. Temperature rose suddenly to 1052 F. Throat symptoms very pronounced. Died 


at 3pm. A bad case of “scarlatina maligna.” 


es that I had of scarlatina in same household recovered, but there was plenty 


The other three cas 
ards for more 


to do for me at each visit, and I was thankful for the drive or ride in the open afterw 
reasons than the one of being able to thoroughly disinfect myself. , 
The last case which I intend to refer to is that of a publican, a much respected man, who was as 
good a patient as he was useful to me in other ways. 
July 9th, 1896.—* An old heart case.” Age about fifty. Acute attack, partial syncope, pulse quick and inter- 
mittent, one normal to six abnormal beats, vomiting bad. History, rheumatic fever seventeen years ago, and 


influenza in November last. Not intemperate nor immoderate in food. Treatment—Rest in bed, head to be propped 
up with pillows, warm bottles at feet and hands, fresh air in bedroom, etc. Nothing, I find, will stay on his stomach, 


so gave— 


Ik. Bismuthi subnitrat o Bes 

Sod. bicarb. . - gt. viij. 
Pulv. rhei_. : . gf. SS. 
M. ut pulv. fiat. 

Also B. Tr. digitalis F . iss 
Spr. zth. nit. 3 . Biv. 
Pot. bicarb. . . 6. Fath 
Spr. chloroform . o ft 
Aq. ad. 6 : «Ait 

Zss. t.i.d. 


Sig.—Take one in water (one-quarter tumblerful) three times a day. 

July 10oth.—Improved and got over acute attack. A heart murmur audible (with stethoscope) with first sound, 
presystolic and systolic mitral. No cedema of hands and feet, but of eyelids, which is getting better owing to the 
above mixture assisting the withdrawal of fluid by the kidneys. Rest in bed, milk diet. 

July \1th—Improving fast, same treatment. 

July \2th,—Pulse not nearly so intermittent. 

July 13th—Patient sitting up in room. 

Allowed fish, Digitalis, spr. ammonia aromat., and a bitter in mixture. 

July 14th—Nitro-mur. acid and bitter in mixture. 

July 17th.—Great improvement all round. Last mixture repeated with less digitalis. 

Aug. 8th—Patient driving about, though still with his mitral murmur of heart, which he always will have. 


This patient had another recurrence of this attack on May 15th, 1897, when I was sent for from 
Rugby, where we were then, to attend him, and I found chronic Bright’s disease at root, which I 
treated accordingly with temporary good result. 


I return now to my diary of 1897. 


Jan. 26th.—We are frozen out. No hunting. Iam never at a loss for a mount through the kindness of the 
Darbys. Just now he has forty horses wanting exercise, so for a change several of us join the grooms in trotting 
eight miles an hour round and round Mr Darby’s yard. Hunters of all prices come out pretty fresh even for this 
Job, and it is quite an experience to mount four or five different ones in turn and give them their half-hour on the 
used up bedding thrown down in the yard. I find I am always picking up bits, being of a gallinaceous disposition, 
and here, amongst eight or ten of us, horses and horsemanship are freely discussed as we trot merrily round a large 
piggery, watching at intervals the Tamworth tribe endeavouring to keep pace with us as they steeplechase over the 
long narrow feeding troughs. Grooms, as a rule, are poor horsemen ; most of them are fond of “slogging” their 
horses over the head on the slightest provocation, and showing off a bit; few know the art of making a horse do 
what is wanted of him in a kindly manner, and most of them, not being gifted with too much pluck, like riding a 
perfect-mannered hunter. How much superior, as horsemen, are the Irish lower classes to the English or Scotch. 
Even my short experience of a fortnight in the Emerald Isle told me this. Every man there seems to be in sym- 
pathy with his charge, whether it be a hunter or hack in a jolting car. 

Feb. 10th.—A Wednesday is always, or nearly so, the best day to be out with the Pytchley. The coverts around 
Crick, Lilbourne, Cold Ashby, Welton Place, Kilsby, etc., generally provide a good fox to take the field over the cream 
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of that pack’s country. To-day we met at Crick, and, but for a mere fluke, I should never have had the pleasure of 
looking back to one of the “old typical stirring gallops of the Pytchley,” to use “ Brooksby’s” words in connection 
with this run in the Fie/d, such a one as has been denied those who hunt with them so far this season until to-day. 
It happened thus. Alas! there are not sufficient well-to-do people in the country round for me to expect a larger 
return for my labours and expense in working a practice. The many hundreds of pounds that I have spent in furnish- 
ing a house and keeping things together seem at the Present time to have been thrown away as far as myself 
am concerned. 

I fear there is nothing for it but to have a sale, and start again on a smaller scale in a town like Rugby or some- 
where else. On this point I have not yet decided, but I am determined to leave no debt behind, therefore it is better to 
have a sale of everything, and so quict a few chattering tongues that once said I came here only to hunt and enjoy my- 
self. My conscience is clear on this point, that, whatever amount of horse exercise I have taken up to date, I have 
never yet neglected a patient. Fortune favoured me in this respect, and with only one exception, I have not missed one 
single opportunity of extending my practice, which was in the case of a publican three miles off, who sent for me, and 
finding I had not returned from hunting, couldn't wait, so fell back on his old doctor. A Rugby solicitor, into whose 
hands I had put my small local affairs, and with whom I had dined last night, had arranged to look in this morning 
as he was passing to the Crick Meeting. The morning was a delightful one. I viewed my friend riding into the 
stable-yard, and his red coat glistened in the sun to such an extent, that I felt half-inclined to ride out with him, 
just as I was in cord trousers, a sack-coat, and a “billycock,” and discuss the matter of business on the way to 
Crick ; but then, I was going to part with “ The Squire,” and if I got to Crick, I should want to go on and doa day's 
hunting, and probably meet with an accident to him. “Come on, look sharp,” said the lawyer. “ Ride him, my dear 
man, just as you are; it will do you both good, and he'll sell all the better.” My lad got him furnished in a trice, and 
he stepped gamely out of his box, dear old fellow, in the best of hard-working condition, in spite of a look that told 
me a summer's rest would do him no harm. We had had eighteen longish days—some very long—together with the 
Pytchley, and goodness knows how often he'd been out, besides, to Barby and elsewhere. Farmers were very good to 
me, and let me jump their fences and ride over their land to take short cuts. When I didn't visit on my cob, or ride 
out one of Mr Darby’s horses, which he gave me leave to do—I had two or three of them standing part of the time in 
my spare boxes—I rode “ The Squire,” and constantly, though I am somewhat ashamed to say it, for it often wasn't 
necessary, larked over some biggish places to test his wonderful gameness in cold blood. Occasionally I would even 
take him out into the fields behind my house, with no saddle on, and only a snaffle-bridle, and jump him, because I 
liked it, and he liked it too. To show how ¢asy a horse he was to sit bareback, I once rode him at a place many 
would have hesitated in tackling in the midst of a run, and that was into my kitchen garden on to a potato bed— 
some strong board palings four feet high, a space of two feet, a thorn hedge, and a four feet ditch on the far side with 
a bit of a drop, not a very high place, but quite sufficient to give one a pleasant sensation in the air, and an extra 
amount of pride in being the possessor of a horse that could do it nicely under like circumstances. Friends tell me 
he doesn’t look the same horse as he did when I saw him jumped for the first time in Mr Darby's show field. No more 
he does, but no one told me after to-day’s run that he wasn't jumping and staying too as well as ever. A few have 
told me that I am in the habit of taking him too fast at his fences. I have ridden the horse according to the way he 
liked to go best, and that is moderately fast at them. “The proof of the pudding’s the eating of it,” and he never 
brought me to grief. He never loses his stride, and he covers ground enough by so doing to get to the far side of any 
wide place, where many other people, who haven't the pluck to let a horse extend himself, would pull their animals into 
the ditch. There is moderation in everything, and I don't believe in trotting or ambling up to Northamptonshire fences, 
and getting done out of a good run. Some horses require to go slow at a fence, and if they can do it safely that way, 
all the better for the timid rider. No one ever saw me going top pace at a gap or timber, but plenty haye seen 
“The Squire” taking a big stake-and-bound with ditch to you, or on the landing side at three-quarter pace. I have 
ridden some horses in a very different style, but give me the hunter who does not require to dwell at every fence, and he 
is the safest mount for the bold rider in my opinion, who, in case of accident, will, as likely as not, fall free. The “hard 
funker” is said to ride fast all fences, and so he does ; but then, every horse is the same to him, whether he can go or 
not, hence he often comes to grief. The man who can sit a hunter bareback and walk his horse up to a fair sized 
fence, jumps it, and not be unseated, is the man to say whether he is justified in letting his horse out at a big and 
safe-jumping fence. If he likes to do this, and knows his mount does not object, then happy is that pair, and they 
will not be easily left behind. 

We had a very pleasant hack to the meet in glorious sunshine, and thus never anticipated a good day. As we 
rode over those three grass fields to Crick covert, I never felt such a thrill of excitement come upon me, in spite of 
the wondering gaze of several at my unhunting-like attire. I was accustomed to ride condition gallops in trousers, 
and long ago have given up the idea that a sportsman always should have on breeches and leggings or boots. Some 
of the best and hardest riders that I have known prefer to ride in trousers, excepting, of course, when November 
hunting begins, and do not continually wish to advertise their profession or hobby by always appearing in the con- 
ventional riding dress. I notice often that those who ride least, dress in the most typical sporting get-up. I like to 
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see a man ride over a country and be able to keep a pair of trousers 
well down, and I know at once that when he zs in breeches and boots 
he is one of the right sort. There is no prettier horseman to my mind 
than Mr John Darby of Hillmorton, and I have never seen him in 
anything but trousers, excepting when he hunts, and he often goes out 
cub-huting in them. It is a treat to see him sailing away over the fences 
on his own farm in a larking gallop, when he is trying a new horse, or 
riding with a friend or a customer. 

“The Squire” was reaching at his bridle, and meant going as a 
good fox left the covert, which took place as soon as hounds were 
thrown in. Then commenced that “ Niagara-like rush” of the big 
Pytchley field for the first gate. A good start over a somewhat nasty 
first obstacle placed us at once with the first thirty, and away we flew 
towards Hillmorton in the wake of hounds, jumping, one after the other, 
that small wall out of the Crick and Rugby road that “Brooksby” has 
occasionally to speak of, and up the first ridge, where I joined Mrs G., A. 
Fenwick and Mr John Darby ; the latter and I rode on over some stiffish 
fences down to a gate leading into a lane near where the meet had 
taken place. Here I joined Messrs Foster, Jameson, Craig, etc. The 
scent was At, and hounds dashed along parallel to Watling Street to 
J Watford village. For close on twenty-five minutes we had been travelling 


A Bassoonist, Manket-Hansoroucn. at top speed, when all of a sudden John Isaac (the huntsman), Jack 
Drybrough, self, and three others (Cattell being one of them, I think), 

came upon a strand of barbed wire. To be turned by this when one had had the honour of being amongst 
the first six, even in one run, and that a very fast twenty-five minutes, with a terrible line of fences thrown in, 
was too disgusting. We had to turn and take a back seat for a while. Quickly making up on those who had 
been more fortunate, “ The Squire” forged ahead, and we were in it again until our half crawling fox got to ground 
not far from Buckby Wharf—a five mile point, and quite eight miles as hounds ran, which only took forty-three 
minutes, so outsiders can judge of the pace. As I rode into the road where we were congregating, I heard a voice 
behind me, “ What a capital gallop, Doctor.” It came from Mrs Fenwick, who had been in a great part of this good 
run, as she has done in many a score of others in her long experience. I couldn't help admiring the great determin- 
ation and pluck of a lady of her years, now past fifty. Elger and I hacked home together. He came and had a 
three o'clock lunch with us, and rode on to Dunchurch, where he hunts from. 
[I eventually sold “ The Squire” to Mr John Parnell of shire horse fame, 
who wrote me more than a year afterwards saying how well he had been 
carried on that remarkably fine jumper. Mrs Byass, at the end of the season 
she rode him, then a six-year-old, thought he would be a good mount for 
Lady Warwick, who liked a bold and safe horse. Lord Willoughby de Broke 
was looking out for a horse for her, and was coming over to see “ The Squire,” 
for which Mrs Byass intended asking 250 guineas. The morning of the day 
he was to have come, the horse was given a gallop, and to Mrs Byass’ surprise 
it was found he made a noise, so Lord Willoughby was wired to and the visit 
postponed. This made him comparatively valueless from a sale point of view 
—many of the best hunters, all the same, are “roarers” or “ whistlers.” Mr 
John Darby knew the horse ; and, hearing I wanted a cheap horse, and that I 
didn't object to some defect, provided it wouldn't stop his going and that he 
Was otherwise a good hunter, wired Mrs Byass to send over “The Squire,” 
which I got from him dirt cheap, considering the large amount of work I got 
out of him and that I was able to sell him afterwards at a pound profit to 
Mr Parnell. He had one or two odd Ways —one a very awkward one, for he 
would not be lead into his box for weeks and weeks after I got him, Either 
I or my boy would always have to ride him in. He was the worst horse, too, 
so Mr Barber of Rugby told me, that he had ever administered a ball to. As 
a kicker he excelled when first he came to me. (I referred to this in an 
article I wrote for Land and Water on “ Rugby,” in the issue of the 28th 
October 1899.) At the end of a longish day, too, he was a trifle wild, and liked 
to take hold of his bit just a little while waiting at gaps, but only then ; it was 
his eagerness to get on, and not hisvice. I never once got to the bottom of him. 


Dr J. Irwin Moore. 
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One day during the first week of November, when I ought to have exchanged my “ mufti” for the tall hat and 
frock coat I wore a week or so later, I was walking my horse leisurely about durin 
close to some other riders. In an instant “The Squire” let fly with his 
full force on the top of the boot of the very man of all other i 


7 a cast and stopped for a moment 
near hind-leg, and unluckily landed with 


1 the Pytchley field that he should have avoided 
Captain ——, a very old member of the Hunt, and still one of the finest horsemen in the country, 
to a fine bit of language, and turning sharply round before I had time to apolog 
—and seeing me in a “bowler” and sack coat, took me for a groom at once 


in his pain gave vent 


fortunately no bone was broken 


“Damn you, whose man are you ? 
you damned scoundrel!” This was quite sufficient for me. I knew how to keep my temper, and noticing a Pytchley 
white collar on his coat, thought it was no use picking a quarrel so soon as the first week of the season, but let him 
drive on. “Whose man are you? I say again. You'd better be damned well out of this. Now, off you go, you 
damned rascal!” As I took no notice whatever of him, he lite rally shouted before the whole field, now gathering 


round us. “Whose man, I say again, are you? Tell me this instant!” and he was on the point of riding his hors 
into mine, waving his crop furiously at the same time, when I remonstrated calmly by replying : “I'm no man’s man 
If you want to know who I am, I’m Dr Fothe 
off with another oath or two, leaving me ver 


ill from Hillmorton.” Furious as he was, the Captain at once rode 


much embarrassed, a complete stranger amongst a number, who 
evidently thought I must have been very much indeed in the wrong. A word or two with Mr and Mrs Fenwick on 
his part had set matters to right, and in a true sporting manner, Captain —— rode up to me and apologised most 
profusely. I found out who he was, and have often told the tale to the intense amusement of others. No doubt it 
taught me a lesson to be more on the lookout in the future, both for my own horse kicking, and being kicked in 


turn myself. He was only one of a number of real good hunters in the country, and he was by no means a beauty to 
look at, though he had a grand framework, and the most intelligent and boldest of heads. 

The following doggerel rhyme I have written to his memory, and may all my hunting readers be as pleased 
with their “ pick of the basket,” as I was with the best animal of my own that I have yet ridden. 


STHE SQUIRE.” 


I saw him jumped—enough—* The Squire” 
Was mine, and the guineas paid that day. 

They brought him into my yard and inquire 
For the box in which they ’ve to let him stay. 


“The last is for him,” my groom replied. 
‘The others tried to lead him through 
The door. No, no, the more they tried, 
“The Squire” jibbed back and from them drew. 


A stud-groom and three strappers could 
Not get the horse to enter here. 

His eyes they covered with a hood ; 
But nothing seemed to calm his fear, 


Voices they raised, pitchforks they use 
Behind the much more frightened horse. 
“Hold hard,” I cried, “stop this abuse, 
Let’s now adopt another course. 


“Take off that hood, give me the rein.” 
So vaulting on his back, I rode 
Him towards the door, and not in vain, 
At last did he enter his new abode. 


One moment I stay while we look at him there, 
As he’s stript of his clothing without a head-stall. 
“Look here, now look there, go round him with care, 
Before you remark, Jim, please take him in all.” 


“The picture, sir, of hunter bold 
He stands, I’m sure, good sixteen three ; 
In whose bright eye a tale is told 
Of what he has been and what we shall see.” 


A Roman nose, ’tis true and plain, 
His head and fully big, but clean ; 
How much in front, what reach of rein ! 
He’s deep through the heart ; well arched ribs seen. 


“Look up at his ears, don’t they display 
Determination and spirit keen ?” 
His blood shows up, and his carriage is gay ; 
He’s all muscle and bone, with shoulders lean. 


His quarters grand, and great second thigh, 
Are surely quite big enough to please 

The strictest of judges, who cannot deny 
He’s up to full fourteen stone with ease. 


“Now, put on his rugs, look well after him, 
He will carry twelve stone twice a-week. 
Don’t stint him his corn, for, mark you this, Jim, 
He’s game for all that, or falsely I speak.” 


This proved quite correct, “ The Squire” cou/d stay, 
And jump, and gallop along with the rest, 

Who graced the large Pytchley field each day 
Of the few I have had he was truly the best. 


He was always there, or nearly there, 
Northampton’s biggest stake-and-bound, 

Or ox-fence, or bullfinch, or water quite bare 
To him were the same for the many to pound. 


He’d faults of course, they say he kicked ; 
And so he did, but his temper was cowed 
When ridden well up to his bit, as we picked 

Our way at the gates amidst the big crowd. 


He made a noise, though his lungs were sound : 
If eased o'er a plough, and up a long hill, 

All day he would stay and follow hound 
In the stiffest of runs without e’er a spill. 


A Yorkshire rider first schooled the good horse. 
Jack Drage, the buyer, earned his cash 

From Mrs Byass, who rode, of course, 
“The Squire ” with her usual discretion and dash. 


Alas! for the lady too much noise he made, 
So she sold to John Darby for him to sell. 
I bought him at once—but little I paid— 
And rode him a season, then sold to Parnell.] 


In Youatt’s book on “The Horse” the proportions of “Eclipse,” the famous racehorse, are 
included on p. 72. It was considered that his proportions should be the proper standard to which 
the British student might be referred. I know of no such complete and accurate scale of pro- 
portions in relation to the hunter; so, wishing to find out what they should be, and feeling that, 
with one or two defects (he was in reality a trifle long in the leg, had a tendency towards cow- 
hocks, and was a little too big to please the majority), “The Squire” was a suitable horse to go 
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by, I set to work with the assistance of my groom, who held the other end of the tape-measure, 
and made out on February 5th, 1897, the following statistics —— 
1. Height = 16:314 hands. 
2. From one hip to the Opposite, the two widest points = 304 ins. (He has “ragged” hips). 
3. From tip of hip to tip of buttocks = 23 ins. 
4. From tip of hip to tip of hock = 43 ins. 
5. From tip of croup (rump) to tip of hock = 50 ins. 
6. From tip of hock to ground = 2644 ins. 
7. From lower prominence of hip right round quarters and tail to corresponding prominence of Opposite 
side = 5514 ins. 
8. From top of withers to centre of chest over point of shoulder = 39 ins, 
9. From top of withers to point of shoulder = 28 ins. 
10. From top of withers to tip of olecranon process (elbow) = 3034 ins. 
11. From chest between forelegs to ground = 36 ins. 
12. From chest at girth line to ground = 3744 ins. 
13. Circumference of girth = 6 ft. 4% in. 
14. Whole length of body from point of shoulder to extremity of buttocks = 7o ins. 


I omitted to take the measurement from the extremity of buttocks to the most prominent part 
of the chest, which would have been fully 76 inches. “ Eclipse's” measurement here was only three 
heads and three-parts—a head being equal to twenty-two parts or inches—which is the equivalent 
of 69 inches, and yet * Eclipse,” in spite of his being low in proportion in front, was three heads from 
the withers to the ground, or 16:2 hands. As “Eclipse” had a comparatively small head, 22 inches 
long, for his height, from tip of pool to lips, ze., measuring sideways, the three heads and three parts 
of the above measurement in him would only amount to 69 inches; whereas in my hunter, who had a 
comparatively large head, 244 inches, the standard three heads and three parts in him would amount 
to 76 inches approximately, if measurements over the body were in proportion to that of the head, and 
I take it that Mons. St Bel, the French veterinary surgeon and founder of the Veterinary College in 
St Pancras, London, who measured « Eclipse,” wished to point out that this should be the case, 
Measurements, generally speaking, in my opinion, cannot be of much value either to the judge of 
a horse or an artist. An accurate knowledge of a few statistics is valuable to both, and, by studying 
these measurements on paper as well as putting them into actual practice for himself, a man assists 
in educating his own eyes and increasing his observation. I know of many dealers and several judges 
of horses in the show-ring, and a few other good judges, who couldn't tell you what one of the above 
measurements should be in inches, as very few people could, and yet, put before anyone of these 
a well-proportioned horse and one that is not, and he could immediately point out the differences of 
measurement in the two horses, where the one was right and the other wrong. These men have been 
brought up from infancy with horses, and in their early days have been constantly shown the good and 
bad points of a horse in hundreds of animals, and were taught to observe for themselves without a tape- 
measure, which only comes out, as a rule, very occasionally to settle a dispute. Not long ago a 
young fellow, who had taken to horse-coping, was particularly anxious to impress upon me the 
points of a horse that he claimed to be an ideal weight-carrier in make and shape. I make a habit 
of never remarking on a horse's defects in another's stable unless my opinion is called for, and the 
same applies to hounds in a kennel. But on this occasion I felt so certain in my own mind this 
“ideal” hunter had a very bad fault that I did let slip the remark, “ He is too small below the knees 
(vide OP in Diagram No. 3) in Proportion to the rest of his substance, and, as he is expected 
to carry weight, he is certainly oversmall there.” Why, my dear man, he's e/even inches!" was 
the reply of the young-hand-at-the-game. I had never heard of any hunter being as big as that, and 
thought that nine inches there was a particularly big measure, however big his bone or broad his 
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i ; is sly eight i es.” lith a laugh 
tendons might be. ‘Take my handkerchief and you'll see he is barely eight inches.” W ie a laug 
i 5 jas e, never 
on his part he and I measured it seven and three-quarter inches. He was, or pretended to be, 


so surprised in his life. 


15. Length of back from lowest part of withers to root of tail = 
16. From tip of croup (rump) to root of tail = 

17. From root of tail to tip of buttock = ; 
18. Length of neck from highest point of withers to poll = 37 ins 
19. Length of neck from its insertion into chest to poll = 37 ins 


In D1aAGRAM No. 1. 


20. AB (right round neck) = 30 ins. 
21. Length of ear = 8% ins. 

22. CD = 9% ins. 

23. EF (right round) = 263¢ ins. 
24. GH = 15 ins. 


In DIAGRAM NO. 2. 


25. AB (right round) = 45 __ ins. 


26. CD (do.) a1 Omens: 
27k (do.) = 15% ins. 
28. GH (do.) = 10 thas, 


In DiaGraM No. 3. 


29. IJ (right round) = 21 ins. 
30. KL (do.) = 13% ins. 
31. MN (do.) = 9 ins. 
32. OP (do.) = 83 ins. 
33. OR (do.) = 12 ins. 
34. ST (do.) = 8% ins. 


35. U = 334 ins. 

From tip of olecranon process (elbow) to ground 
= 41% ins. 

From pisiform bone (back of knee) to sesamoids 
(back of fetlock) = 12% ins. 

From pisiform bone to ground = 20 ins. 


It must be borne well in mind that scarcely 
any two men will measure quite alike. But the 
above statistics were about as accurately taken 
as possible. 


Feb. 23rd.—Packed off Isabel, the three babies and nurse, to Leamington, where we shall reside a couple of 
weeks. Mr and Mrs Harrison, of Dunchurch Hall, most kindly invited me to stay a couple of nights while I 
attended to my sale at Hillmorton, the house being all upside down. 

Feb. 24th—Young Captain Harrison lent me an Arab entire pony, which he had lately brought over from 
Egypt, and we rode over to Hillmorton together. (Harrison is the second best middle-weight boxer in the army.) 
Things fetched a decent price, especially the antique and old oak furniture that I had picked up at odd times, and 
sporting prints, which always sell well in the right kind of sporting district. It was sad to feel that nearly every- 
thing was knocked down to the hammer. 

March \1th—Have been in Leamington busy drawing. I find Captain Hayes’ “ Points of the Horse” invaluable 
for studying the correct attitudes of a horse in walking, trotting, galloping, and jumping. For some time past, too, I 
have observed closely the prints of instantaneous photos in Sporting Sketches, a weekly paper. 

Have looked in several times at Spicer’s to see some of Basil Nightingale’s original hunt-drawings and sketches, 
and have been much inspired by his clever work. I am inclined to think that in much of his work he is apt to 
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make the forearms and quarters too massive, heads too small, and 
his hunters’ fetlocks too fine—a too common fault with most sport- 
ing artists of the older school at anyrate. John Leech was rather 
the reverse; he exaggerated the size of joints and drew at times 
enormous hocks and knees. But Nightingale does know a horse 
from top to bottom. His father was a successful animal painter, 
and I have seen several good examples of the old man’s work, 
Frank Gillard and “ Sluggard,” painted by him in 1872, is a fine 
combination of huntsmen, white horse and hound in the Belvoir 
Kennel, What I especially like in the son’s work is the way he 
depicts the swollen veins and evidences of hard work in a horse and 
hound. So many artists cither represent too much coat, or make 
the animals look as if everything was too easy for them, and they 
gallop on through heavy ground without the slightest symptoms 
of their blood being up, and with no mud about them to indicate 
the nature of gateways and so forth, Now Nightingale is a 
horseman himself, and knows every inch of the game, therefore 
anything from his pencil or brush may be understood to be in 
accordance with a sportsman's liking. Mr Barber, the Rugby vet., 
gave him some commissions early in the eighties when he was just 
coming out as an artist, and I have often looked at these, and 
derived much benefit from so doing. The admirable way in which 
he caught the character in Mr Barber's old bay hunter could not 
be beaten. I have also seen many of his early portraits of hunters 
at Mr John Parnell’s, Rugby, all of which show that in those days 
even he had a good eye for a horse. [He it was who, only a short 
while back, drew “Tom Firr on ‘ Whitelegs.’”} 

Many days of late have I spent at Mr “Sam” Darby’s, viewing his fine collection of old Herring’s, Harry Hall's 
racehorses, Cooper Henderson's coaching scenes, etc. Both he and old Mrs Darby are most hospitable, and will chat 
for hours on sporting worthies, who for the last forty years have come about their place in Rugby. Colonel 
Anstruther Thomson was an intimate friend of the late Mr John Darby and Mr George Darby, and at Albert House 
are many souvenirs of him and other celebrated Sportsmen and sportswomen. Their photograph album, going 
back to the days of the late Sir Watkin Wynn, the late Lord Combermere, Mr Copeland, and the late Marquis of 
Hastings, is a most interesting one to look through. Mr “Sam” Darby, who himself was once a good four-in-hand 
“whip,” though he never cared much for hunting, has shown me hunting trophies of Billy Bean (his horn and horn 
case), Jack Stevens (his horn), and others equally worthy of attention 
(vide headpiece to “ A Sketch,” in this book, which is from drawings I 
have made of some of these souvenirs). 

April 4th.—For three weeks now we have all been here, Stafford 
Lodge, Market-Harborough, staying with Dr Moore. One day we all 
ran over to Hillmorton for the Royal Artillery point-to-point races 
held over the land of Mr Parnell, Mr Darby, and Mr Rathbone. John 
Darby very kindly lent me a hack on which to follow the races. 

Thad a bad accident to attend to there, and handed the case over 
to Dr Forster, of Daventry, upon my leaving Hillmorton that evening. 
Captain Vine-Haycock, one of the heavy-weights, fell badly at the last 
fence—a concussion of the brain, rendering him unconscious on the 
spot. He was laid up for three weeks at Mr George Darby’s house, 
who kindly consented to his remaining with them under the care of a 
hospital nurse. 

Moore gave me the other day a mount on his American pony that 
carried me during the day forty-one miles. Mr Fernie’s Hounds met at 
the New Inn, Billesdon. I was surprised at the way this “ wee” pony 
of not more than fourteen hands could gallop and jump, especially 
considering he had nayicular disease ; but when on the grass and 
kept there, this never troubled him in the slightest. During this day 
I saw the most complete somersault of rider and horse that I've ever 
witnessed. I attended the unfortunate rider and advised his going 
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straight home, made a note of it in my mind’ f 
sault, and sent them up to Land and Water that week. It was here over 


this case I met for the first time Dr Williams of Billesdon, a charmi 


together, we at once struck up an intimacy. 
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s eye, sketched two phases of the 


> man of 


school, who has practised for thirty-six years in Lei Riding 
I questioned him as to some of his 


>stershire. 


s of work, and asked him what he did in the case of hunting accidents 
he might be called to attend. He told me that if he were hunting out of 
t ying up his time to attend to a patient, 


t that he made no charge for 


and sent him to his own doctor in his particular district, and if one of his 
patients met with an accident in a neighbouring country, he expected the 


who attended him on the spot to do the same for him. This created; 
,a friendly feeling between himself and his colleagues. He invited me 


home to dinner and showed me over his grounds, stables, etc. Not only does 


liams attend to a large practice, but he is a fairly big farmer and breeds 


good stock. He has nine horses up of one sort and another in his stable, and 


puts in two days a-week hunting 


Have seen a good bit of Philip Beatty lately; he kindly got me several 
commisions for sporting drawings, which I did for one of the Loders and 
Mr Mark Firth, the latter residing at The Billesdon, Coplow. 

April 8th.—Got into the wrong train by mistake at Market-Harborough, and 
found myself at Northampton instead of Rugby. I was bound to attend a sale 


latter place by a certain time, and there was no connection of trains. In 


Puitie Beatty, Eso an instant I hit upon a convenient plan. I knew of some livery stables in 


Spring 


Gardens, Northampton, kept by one Moore, who also ran a stable at 


Rugby. Running all I knew to this place I told an ostler to saddle me his fastest horse, telling him I knew 
his master and that I would leave the animal at his Rugby stable. A little brown mare of good make and 
shape was placed at my disposal, with the words that she could go like the wind, but wanted careful handling. 
This proved quite correct, and I was able to keep my appointment, and bought what I required. I left the yard 


at 11.10 am. Walking through the town, 
the eighteen miles from the Northampton 


I started to gallop soon after passing the station at 11.16, and did 
station to the Red Lion, Hillmorton, in one minute over the hour, this 


included a slight stoppage, when I got off to fetch my hat, that had been carried away by the wind, and also pulling 
up to a canter through Althorp, West Haddon, and Crick villages. There is grass 


practically all the way, so that I had a most enjoyable gallop, and this good little mare 
not at all the worse. I stopped and had a chat for a few minutes with Mr George 
Darby, whom I met on his pony, and trotted the remaining two miles into Rugby. Had 
I really pressed her all the way, I feel sure she could have done another two miles in 
the same time, she seemed to have so much left in her at the finish. Beyond “kneeing” 
her at intervals, I had to do nothing but sit on and ride, and used neither spur nor 
whip. It seemed to me to have been somewhat of a John Gilpin ride, but the object 
was attained. The idea of riding all that distance in such a short time would, in all 
probability, not have occurred to most people. I knew twenty-two miles had been 
covered in the hour on Newmarket Heath, and on one horse too, so didn’t see why I 
shouldn't do three or four miles less in the same time on the grass by the side of the 
roads. As for myself, I felt nearly as fresh as when I started, I was in such good 
condition and the mare so comfortable to ride. 

April 26th.—Several times during the last three weeks I have dropped into 
Lucas-Lucas' studio. He has given me quite a fresh stimulus for drawing horses. 

The other night I spent an evening with Mr J. H. Stokes of Bowden, chatting 
over horses. He first of all showed me all over his magnificent stables, where he has 
no less than eighty horses. These are the best kept stables and the prettiest I have 
ever scen, private or otherwise. Not a master of hounds in the three kingdoms has 
a finer place for his horses, and the greatest credit is due to Mr Stokes for bringing up 
entirely by himself his establishment to this pitch of perfection. His private sa@lidins 
den, panelled up to the ceiling with dark wood, is also the essence of comfort. I ve 
taken a great fancy to his old oil, the burial of Tom Moody with full hunting hofours 
—I know the print well. Mr Stokes is a keen sportsman, a wonderful man fon showing 
hunters and getting prizes, and I suppose I saw in his stable the finest lot of hunters 
together that I shall ever see again in any one man’s stable. Two hunters had lately 
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left Bowden valued at 500 guineas cach. A couple of 
hours chat with such a great authority on horseflesh as 
Mr Stokes is, toa young man interested in horses and 
sport, worth far more than he at the time will imagine. 
Great authorities are usually modest and reserved, and 
Mr Stokes is no exception to the rule, though, when 
once drawn out, and feeling that his words are not 
being wasted, he will talk horses to any extent you 
like. 

April 28th.—Spent the day in Rugby, and had 
supper at Albert House. Walked from there to Market- 
Harborough, eighteen and a-half miles, Leaving Rugby 
at 10.20 p.m., I reached Harborough, wid Clifton, Cat- 
thorpe, the two Kilworths, Husbands’ Bosworth, and 
Lubenham at 3 am., which was pretty fair walking, 
seeing it was pitch dark all the way. I never met a 
soul the whole of the way through the country except- 
ing a “bobby” standing by the side of a fox covert, 
near Husbands’ Bosworth, and he, thinking, I suppose, it was rather too late for one like myself to be out walking 
in such a lonely spot, invited me to take a turn with him, taking me well in all the time by the aid of his bull's-eye 
lantern. After remonstrating for some minutes with him, he finally let me give him the slip. 

May 3rd—Have taken a “pill-box” at Rugby with a view of seeing whether there are any “ scrapings” to 
be made in the way of a practice in Rugby. I shall possibly keep a surgery going at Hillmorton. Rugby is, I fear, 
overstocked with doctors already, but there is much building going on. If it were possible to hang on for three or 
four years a decent practice might be worked up, but I fear this is out of the question for me with a rising family. 
If it fails, I can but ultimately take to assistant’s work, backing it up with the sale of my sporting drawings ; but 1 
fear it would be impossible to do both satisfactorily. 

June 2nd—A few patients, but no pleasant outlook at present. 

I have done portraits of “ Hyperion” and one or two other good horses, Am studying horse anatomy hard. 
Mr Barber, the vet., is very good in lending me dried specimens of legs, etc., of which I make drawings. Have sold 
several hunting sketches up at Fore's, Piccadilly, my first art-dealer patron. Old Mr George Darby is of the 
greatest service to me in criticising my work; so is his son, John Darby. 

Capt. David Beatty showed little Isa and self all over his fine stables last week, and we saw many good 'chasers, 
such as “Filbert,” etc. that he had there in training. Strings of these, as many as twenty-two at a time, are 
constantly passing and repassing our windows on the Hillmorton Road. 

Yesterday was “muzzling day.” Poor “ Fly” quite content. He and our Angora cat, that were brought up 
together from puppydom and kittenhood, and who both play, eat, and sleep together, hardly understand the muzzle 
business yet. 

June 2nd.—| assisted Mr Barber up at the Millers’ Place, Springhill, in chloroforming a hunter, A big business, 
with eight men employed over the job. It was a case of firing. The difficult part of it all is the keeping of the 
animal's head and neck well extended back so 
as to prevent him getting it forward and down, 
in which case he would be able to bring the 
muscles of his back into play, and during his 
struggles, before he is well under the anesthetic, 
he might easily dislocate his spinal column, 
which has been done before now during an 
operation ; thus it is imperative to have two 
men at his head as he lies thrown on the bed. 

[The first operation I ever saw on a horse 
was at Mr Rose's stable in Warwick, when I 
was about twelve years of age. My father had 
once bought a horse from him, so, knowing 
Mr Rose to have a good skeleton of a horse 
in his surgery, sent me over to make a sketch 
of it: I also had the opportunity of seeing him 
unnerve a horse above the fetlock joint. With 
regard to the horse my father bought from 
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Mr Rose somewhere about 1872, the former told me an amusing incident. It appears he was very much ate 
with him, and the horse had the best of characters as a hunter. In two days’ time my father ESTE his 
new purchase and rode gallantly down Binswood Street. On reaching the bottom he naturally wnliee to 
turn as if for the Kenilworth Road—the meet of the North Warwickshire was at Stoneleigh; but not a bit 
of it, his mount wouldn't have it at any price, and kept jibbing towards Warwick, whence he came two days 
ago. He made quite a fool of my father’s red coat by literally declining during a period of fully ten minutes 
to go in the direction he was wanted. He rode back to the stable and told his man, who wore a GENUS 
kind of smile on hearing what had happened to his master. “Get up yourself and take that horse exercising 
up the Kenilworth Road, Bishop,” said my father. Doubly pleased, Bishop, who felt sure he at anyrate could 
make any horse do what he was told, got on to him, and also rode gallantly down that street. He was twenty 
minutes at the bottom of it, and gave it up as a bad job, The smile was at the other side of his face by this time, 
“Now, take him up the road he wants to go, to Warwick, and tell Mr Rose he's no use to me,” were the orders Bishop 
then received. Mr Rose took him back. While I am at it, and Rishop is on my mind, I am reminded of another 
tale of my father’s with still more humour attached to it. Bishop was in the habit of coming into my father's library 
at Binswood each day for orders. On several occasions the old tale of too much alcohol on his part had presented 
itself to my father, and on this particular occasion he smelt beer very strongly, after his man had been warned to take 
less or none at all, for the latter had only lately succeeded in tipping my father and mother into a ditch after a dinner 
party at the Greaves of Bericote House. He was a very good man in the stable, so on that account he had been 
allowed to remain on, provided he kept always sober. This time he looked a bit overshaky, and did savour of hops 
in no mistake. “ Bishop,” said my father, “you've been drinking beer again after my warning.” “Oh! no, sir, I’ve 
been sucking oranges,” was Bishop’s quick retort, fearing an instant dismissal. This remark so tickled my father 
that he could hardly contain himself. However, “oranges” or no oranges, here the matter dropped for the 
present. A few days later master and man-servant were driving up the Kenilworth Road together, and upon 
passing a man lying dead drunk in the gutter my father pointed with his whip at the object, and turning to Bishop, 


said, “ Do you see that man lying there?” “Yes, sir,” Bishop replied, wondering at the same time what was coming 
next. “That poor man has been sucking oranges!” Bishop nearly wriggled off the back seat trying to contain his 
laughter. } 


June \4th—Another baby arrived. What a terrible large family we are getting. Four single babies in three 
years and six months is sharp work! This is a great responsibility in no mistake for us both. It is a great blessing 
to feel that there is in my wife that typically natural love for her children, that real instinct common to a true 
mother, which constantly keeps prompting her to be with her young as much as possible, nursing them herself, and 
not leaving everything to the care of a nurse, however good the latter may be. For eighteen months we have had, it 
is true, a good, though young, nurse, whom my wife has more or less trained herself; but children require more 
attention than that of a nurse. It is extraordinary to me to see how little some ladies have to do with their babies, 
and how little they really know of the management of children, and how little they care to know. A woman may 
ride, she may hunt in moderation, and do her rounds of visits, and yet she can give up plenty of time to be with her 
children if she wishes to do so. I know of some mothers who do indulge in pleasures of this kind, but, at the same 
time, they see a very great deal of their children and rule their nurses, and do not allow the nurses to rule them 5 but 
I think I know more of the class who are ruled by their nurses and who see comparatively little of their children. 
Would that true motherly instinct prevailed everywhere, and amongst all classes alike. There must be some leaders 
in society ; our aristocracy must be upheld ; and our rich people must always be at the front in pursuit of a certain 
amount of pleasure for themselves and other people; still, there are times in a mother’s existence when she should 
devote far more time to her children and their interests, than is so often the case. The very physiological state— 
I might more truthfully say pathological condition—of so many mothers prevents them from nursing their own 
children, and many, again, never from the start wish to entertain that idea; they deny their infants the natural 
food that is their due. Consequently, for this very reason, mothers must lose a certain amount of interest in their 
family, and as time goes on, they begin to feel they have not done quite all their duty, and they perhaps have been a 
bad example to others, who say, “Mrs so and so did this, so why shouldn't I?” And so the world would go on 
from bad to worse, from a natural to a purely artificial state of things, were it not for a few sensible and self-denying 
mothers, acting under the guidance of their own proper instinct, and assisted by right-minded doctors. 

June 15th—I have just had a call from “ Brooksby” of the Fre/d, alias Captain E. Pennell-Elmhirst. He 
had known the Darbys for many years, so Mr John Darby very kindly gave me a written introduction to him, 
thinking he might be of service to me in the matter of sporting illustrations. He therefore came to see 
my sketches, and then to do what he could for me. He drove up to the gate in a cab, and I watched him 
walking up the pathway, taking him in all the way. I had often seen him out with the Pytchley last season, 
but somehow or other this special visit of his caused me to take more particular notice of him. Out hunting 
I am in the habit of taking in roughly nearly everyone I see, but the enjoyment of sport, and thinking about 
it and my mount during the intervals at the covert side, come first and foremost in my mind nearly all the 
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day long. Down here I hear of and see and ride along side of 
big swells, either from a social or sporting point of view, such 
as Lady Warwick, the Duke of Marlborough, the Duchess of 
Hamilton, Lord Percy, Mr Muntz, M.P., Messrs Jameson, Dry- 
brough, Fitzroy, Mills, C. Adamthwaite, Lord Annaly, Captain 
David Beatty, Mr Wallis, Mrs Burn, Mrs Dawkins, the Fenwicks 
and Millers, Walter Buckmaster, Lords Spencer, Bray, and Den- 
bigh, Mr Wroughton, M.F.H., Mrs Byass, Captains Steeds and 
Pennell-Elrhhirst, and very many others; but when one of these 
does me the honour of a visit, and especially such a well-known 
personage as “ Brooksby,” who has probably hunted and gone well 
in more countries than any man or woman in the world, it is not 
surprising that I looked him well all over and marked him down 
in my diary. [Only quite recently I have had a letter from him, 
saying he would be delighted to incorporate with me in a history, 
past and present, of the Pytchley Hunt, he to write and I to 
illustrate, provided the venture should be well entertained by the 
prominent members of that Hunt. This was one of the highest 
compliments I have ever had paid me. A fortnight afterwards 
he was under orders to go out to Africa*] In appearance 
“ Brooksby ” is tall and very slim—I was going to be rude, and say 
a mere bag of bones—dressed in accordance with perfect taste, and yet his face is ruddy, and he looks in hard condi- 
tion. His weather-beaten, scarred face and somewhat careworn expression betoken a life of nervous excitement, and 
his piercing blue eyes tell you that he will not be beaten in his own particular line’ He has at present a hacking cough, 
for which he took an envelope out of his pocket, containing glycerine jujubes, and kept supplying himself with one 
every now and again as we talked. Somehow or other he did not seem quite at his ease, and wouldn't be tempted with 
bottled Devonshire cider, or anything else, though it was the hottest day we have had this year. I turned over for his 
benefit first one and then another of my large coloured drawings. “Show me some more. Ah! don't pray show me 
that (‘an accident over barbed wire’), too sad! You know I had such a dreadful accident last season ; you were out, 
weren't you?—Ahem, you go in for gruesome things,” as I showed him next a terrible drawing of “ Dragged.” Next 
I brought out portraits of Mr A. P. Muntz, trotting to covert (which Fores of Piccadilly afterwards sold for me), Mr 
G. A. Fenwick, “Jack” Drybrough, Mr George Darby, etc. “Ah! capital, very like him. I see physiognomy is your 
strong point at present. Well, I'll do what I can for you. You should go in for a series of hunting celebrities ; por- 
traying these is your strong point, I see. Do’em in their hunting costume,” and with a hearty shake of the hands he 
went out to his cab, I watched him again as he walked down the pathway, 
and could almost imagine his knees giving way as he stepped into the cab. I 
feel mighty proud of this visit, for “ Brooksby” has been for many years a 
bye-word in all hunting circles, and probably is a greater all-round man than 
were “ Nimrod,” and the “ Druid.” Certainly, from a literary point of view, the 
works of the last two celebrities cannot be compared with “ Brooksby's ” 
writing, which is of the very highest class. A former M.F.H, of the Woodland 
Pytchley, an active member of the Council of the Hunt Servants’ Benefit 
Society (a very important body of distinguished supporters of fox-hunting), a 
soldier, a big-game shooter, a first-class rider to hounds, a great conversa- 
tionalist, and an accomplished and pretty writer on sporting subjects, is a rare 
combination. He told me he was a cousin of Canon Rawnsley. This accounts 
for his poetical way of writing at times. “Brooksby” himself is described as 
the “vates ‘sacer of the chase.” Altogether I feel I have received a great 
stimulus to my drawing of hunting subjects by this visit of so great a sports- 
man, hard rider, and author. 

June 16th.—Indeed a repetition as far as weather is concerned of the 
Jubilee. This Diamond Jubilee will, I feel sure, fix itself in the memories 
of us all. A more “ womanly woman” than Qucen Victoria it would be 
impossible to imagine. Rugby is not behind the times in its loyalty—every 
street shows decorations of some sort or another, not a house that hasn't its 
large or small attempt at grandeur. Early last night we remembered that no 
flag adorned our humble abode, and not a shop had a vestige of one, or the 


* This paragraph in brackets was written early in 1900, before the end of the hunting season. 


W. Frnt, Esg., Rucny. 
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wherewithal to make one, left. So early this morning, a happy inspiration seized me, ae vat oe pane 
old sporting print (three feet long), on which I daubed in oils with large letters the words : ope tee cerns 
Fox-Hunting ;” underneath this a fox’s mask, two whips, and a couple of nies and oe pepe 
decoration. This I thought would at anyrate relieve the monotony of the roads’ “ God aie the or ecu 
mortal house; and why, in such a world-wide known place as Rugby as regards fox- one s ape oe 
salvation of our good Queen be associated in a motto with the chase ? We had quite an nas Bega 
grooms, etc., at intervals, during the day, cheering in front of our windows. The decorate: toes ei a 
was a great feature of the day’s amusements. My old school, Uppingham, was playing Rugby sc! oS A 
see the cricket match and chatted with a number of old friends amongst the masters and old boys ‘looking on, 
including Mr and Mrs Mullins, Gale Thring, C. Mallam, ete. ; : ee ee 
June 28th—Am taking up to town this week some of my work to Fores’, to be shown in their win eee 
Piccadilly. [They sold two almost straight away, including my “Turned by Wire with the Pytchley,” a oe 
fixed itself well on my memory, and for which I got four guineas, my biggest fee up to date.] Under one of these, 
“ Barbed Wire,” I wrote on the spur of the moment the following rhyme of my composition— 


May you never be caught 
In the wire that’s wrought 
By ignorant, innocent hands! 
Will men never be taught 
That the wire they ’ve bought 
Is a living disgrace to our lands ? 


ct Faad adh _ 
Flint hit é 


ne WAY 


Wey eae 


C. 
party 


These Tuner Stupies oF THE Late W. J. Daysroucn, Eso., WERE ALL I MADE ONE DAY oN THR RuGBY 
POLO GROUND FOR MY LARGE CARICATURE OF MIM—‘A PoLo Back.” (Vide opposite plate.) f ~ 


June 30th—Really poverty, comparatively speaking, lowers a man’s nature in some respects. It seems to take 
away that manly independence of spirit in not a few of his actions. It makes him grovel at the feet of the rich, 
when he knows they are often his inferiors, or at anyrate, no more than his equals. . . . 

July 2nd—Left by the 9.30 a.m. train for Euston. Went straight to Fores’ in Piccadilly with my drawings. 
What a transformation to see my sketches, formerly only on view in a plumber and painter's shop in Market- 
Harborough and a photographer’s at Rugby, now hung by the side of the work of that wonderful humourist, 
Finch Mason (John Leech’s Successor), Jalland, Harrington Bird, John Charlton, ete., in the windows of a shop in 
Piccadilly, that has been associated with sport and its painters for quite a hundred years. Messrs Fores and their 
ancestors have been the means of introducing into the world of sporting art, or sharing in it with Ackerman and a few 
others, such men as Pollard, the Alkens, Harry Hall, Herrings, Shayer, etc., and their gallery always teams with the 
work of these men, besides that of modern painters and draughtsmen, both amateurs and professionals. I remember 
once seeing there the hunting sketches of an amateur, Miss Violet Morgan, so well known with Lord Tredegar's 
hounds, who, I believe, occasionally carried the horn herself. At Captain R. C. Curzon Fenwick’s place (Captain 
Fenwick’s first wife was a first cousin of my mother’s), Plas Ffron, County Denbigh, I was shown some of 
her clever sketches, that, if not altogether in drawing, had the true sporting touch about them, and were in- 
finitely preferable to the work of a better artist who is no sportsman. So much for my introduction to Fores’ 


¢ Author, 1898.) 
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by “Brooksby.” Afterwards I strolled along Piccadilly, and got into Longacre, looking in at Gustav Lauser’s 
old printshop, Muir's, Wilson's, Skinner's, ete, a thing I always do when visiting town. I love old Morlands, 
and prints after Wolstenholme, Sartorius, Pollard, Shayer, Herring, Hall, Cooper Henderson, and so on, not so 
much for the intrinsic value of the work, but for past associations, and when suitably framed with good taste, 
these old prints are highly decorative, many of them, if only for a smoking-room or hall. A turn into the Academy 
was my next move to see three portraits on the line by Frank Bramley, A.R.A., a friend of my people. His 
brush seems to be much sought after. Married to one of our old friends, a resident of Grasmere, it is to be hoped 
that he will reside much up there, and immortalise the peasant life of Westmorland, for his subject picces are truly 
masterful. [Both this year and last, two of the finest pictures in the Academy were by him, illustrating respectively 
“Sheep Shearing,” and an incident of “ Darby and Joan" life. The former work had a typically Westmorland 
aspect, and I knew his old model the sheep shearer.] I feel delighted to sce that an instantaneous attitude of a 
horse, represented in a fine piece of bronze work, which at one time was, and still is by some, discredited as a correct 
phase in a horse's gallop, has been accepted as a work of art by the Academy. The spirited way in which the head 
of the animal and the rider, etc. is modelled is sufficient to relieve what at first sight would seem to many an extra- 
ordinary position for a horse's foreleg to take up, #e,, the near foreleg is almost perpendicular to the ground with all 
the other legs fully extended, and yet this is perfectly correct. The leg has also served as a convenient prop on 
which to model the rest, and has saved the sculptor the trouble of inserting a piece of background to support the 
horse, as he otherwise would have had to resort to, supposing he had represented his animal with four legs wrongly 
extended, just as horses were represented in former years by sculptors as well as painters. 

In days gone by, when I did pretty frequently indulge in a first-class ticket for comfort’s sake, I never saw a 
friend get into a class lower, provided we were both travelling alone and if I felt he wanted companionship, without 
offering to join him in his compartment. Now I am quite a “third-classer” altogether, and it was rather galling 
to-day to meet so-and-so, whom I thought was a goodish fellow, on the platform, and to be asked where my com- 
partment was, and, on pointing it out to. him, to hear him say,“ Oh, I'm going second.” “Oh,” said I; “ you're too 
grand for me,” and let him travel alone. Oddly enough he didn’t object to join me at the other end and have a lift 
in my cab. I put him down at first as a snob, but now think better of him. He is one of those fellows who only 
wants teaching his manners by degrees. I daresay he himself thought better of it afterwards. I shall never forget a 
more or less distinguished party, Lord , pulling his bags out of a first-class compartment and coming into my 
third class, because he was a sociable person, was alone, and did not like to consider himself too proud to be seen 
amongst a few navvies, who, in their way, were, so he thought, as good as he was in his Way. 

June 11th—Just finished “The Life of Jack Mytton,” lent me by Mr Barber. It is years since I read it, and 
had forgotten the story. I pictured him as being a mixture of Assheton-Smith and Rey. “Jack” Russell, but oh ! 
how this second reading has undone that conception of him. It is simply the history of a dipsomaniac from 
beginning to end, and should have been suppressed by Mytton's relations. However, for future generations the book, 
as Apperley, the author, prognosticated, has undoubtedly done some good. It has taught many to avoid what is not 
in accordance with true sport, and what doesn't become a gentleman. I knew a young chap, who had long been a 
minor and so came into wealth at twenty-one, that tried in some respects to imitate poor Mytton. He had done 
many mad tricks out of sheer bravado, and had come to grief on more than one occasion ; he was an arrant little 
cad besides. Hacking home together once from hunting for the first and last time, he was very anxious to impress 
upon me his motto, that there were only three things worth living for, namely, “ Hunting, wine, and women.” 1 left 
him at an inn, after giving my hunter some meal and water, and was right glad to get rid of “one of the wrong 
sort,” especially as he intended travelling home at the rate of ten miles an hour, so good was he, as a general rule, to 
his horses! His motto was certainly not that of the Hunt with which he threw in his Juck, and, as scarcely a soul 
cared to associate with him, I expect he found the same out for himself, and wisely went elsewhere, a different 
person, I trust. 

July 14th—Ran up to town with my wife to attend my cousin Sydney Fothergill’s marriage. A large crowd 
at the wedding in St Michael's, Chester Square, where he was united to Miss Steuart Gladstone by Rey. Canon 
Fleming. Victor Bethell, Lord Westbury’s brother, was Sydney's best man. 43 Eaton Place, where the reception 
was held afterwards, could not have held many more. We were jammed together like sardines. It would be 
difficult to say who were there, and I am afraid I did not take the trouble to inquire; we enjoyed ourselves, and | 
saw and chatted with several old friends that I had not seen for years. I found out afterwards, though, that there 
were present, including members of the Gladstones’ and our own families and many others, the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch and the Ladies Scott, Sir G. and Lady Macpherson Grant, Sir Wilfred and Lady Lawson, Hon. Mr and 
Mrs Devereux, Lord and Lady Brougham and Vaux, Sir Gerald and the Hon. Lady Fitzgerald, Earl and Countess 
of Stradbroke, Lord and Lady Barnard, Sir Charles and Lady Philips, Mrs Kemys-Tynte and Miss Tynte, Lord 
and Lady Hatherton, Earl and Countess of Belmore, W. T. Roden, Major and Miss Lake, Mr and Hon. Mrs F, 
Gladstone, Miss Mildred Stanley, the Duke and Duchess of Montrose, Lord and Lady Rendel, Sir R. and Hon. 
Lady Musgrave, Messrs Philip and Thomas Musgrave, Earl and Countess of Leven, Mr and Mrs Goschen. The 
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photograph that Miss Alice Hughes has taken of By eatin wife is a delightful example of that gifted amateur- 
si 's wi , an make living pictures of all her sitters. 

eee Russell has Bo me the greatest of pleasure, as it must have given (heme of aires 
sportsmen. A man after Colonel Anstruther Thomson’s own heart was “ Jack Russell, and a great Ses fe 
the other “Jack” (Mytton). Altogether I must have now read and possessed at one time and ENeeianee met of the 
best sporting works, quite a hundred, that can be got at a moderate price. I have a special fancy for first editions, 
and possess a few large paper editions, and so forth, but most of these are beyond my purse. mes Ne 

[I here take the opportunity of writing down the books that I think every sportsman, who cares anything at all 
about reading and the theory of sport, as well as fiction and verse relating to it, should have in his possession. The 
bibliography of sporting works on hunting alone is pretty large, as may be seen by referring to the Appendix, 
P- 354,in the Badminton Library volume on “ Hunting.” Many works have been published since this book was 
written, and many good ones too. Because a man does not entertain the idea of hunting a pack of hounds himself, 
or even of farming, there is no reason why he should not know something about the kennel and the land he hunts 
over, so that, on occasion, he may be able to discuss the subjects with those who are practical people in these 
particular lines. 


My very small library contains (or has contained) the following works :— 


“The Noble Science,” by F, P. Delmé Radcliffe. 

“Thoughts upon Hunting,” by Peter Beckford, Esq. 

“ A Sporting Tour” (through the North country), by Colonel Thornton. 

“The Life of a Fox,” by “Tom” Smith, Esq. 

The “ Druid’s ” works, “ Silk and Scarlet,” “Scott and Sebright,” etc. 

“Memoirs of the Life of John Mytton, Esq.,” by “ Nimrod,” 

“The Chase, the Turf, and the Road,” by “Nimrod.” (I know of no book that describes the riding aspect more 
particularly of a run in the Midlands so graphically as does this one, where “ Nimrod” refers to “Snob's” experiences 
with the Quorn during Mr Osbaldeston’s mastership ; though Bromley Davenport's description of a fox-hunt is 
admirable in his little book “ Sport.” 

“The Life of a Sportsman,” by “Nimrod.” (This is the book of books in my opinion to assist in making a boy 
an all-round sportsman.) 

“ Practical Horsemanship,” by “ Harry Hieover.” 

“Stable Talk and Table Talk,” or “ Spectacles for Young Sportsmen,” by “ Harry Hieover.” 

“The Life of a Fox-Hound,” by John Mills. 

“Ladies on Horseback,” by Mrs Power Donoghue. 

“The Sportsman’s Library,” edited by Frances E. Slaughter (Mrs R. M. Burn’s article on fox-hunting, together 
with Mrs Donoghue’s work, should contain all a lady requires to know upon riding to hounds.) 

The Badminton Library Series on “ Racing,” “ Hunting,” “ Riding and Polo,” and “ Driving.” 

“A Famous Fox-Hunter, or Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq.,” by Sir John E, Eardley- 
Wilmot, Bart. 

“The Cream of Leicestershire,” and “The Best Season on Record.” (These two books, by Captain E. Pennell- 
Elmhirst, include descriptions of runs in the Midlands, that he, under the nomme-de-plume of “ Brooksby,” had 
formerly sent up to the Fre/d. Nobody hunting in the Midlands who has any interest at all in the past doings 
of the premier packs, and the many riders who have ridden in the first flight down there, should be without 
these two volumes.) 

“ Fox-Hound, Forest, and Prairie,” by Captain E. Pennell-Elmhirst. 

“The Hunting Countries of Great Britain,” by “ Brooksby.” 

“The Sport of Kings,” by W. Scarth Dixon. (This work by Mr Dixon, who is well known as a writer of the 
“York and Ainsty Hunt History,” that of the “Bramham Moor,” and on most sporting and agricultural topics, has 
only just been published and should have a very wide circulation. Generally speaking, it is about as useful a book for 
the average hunting man or woman as it is possible to imagine. I place it together with “ Riding Recollections,” 
by Whyte-Melville, and “ The Life of a Sportsman,” by “ Nimrod,” at the top of the tree for general entertainment 
and instruction.) 

All the works of Surtees, such as “Mr Sponge's Sporting Tour,” “ Handley Cross,” etc. (These books are 
rendered far more interesting when one knows the countries and class of people described by Surtees,) 

“Sketches in the Hunting-Field,” by A. E. T. Watson. 

“Hunting Reminiscences,” by Alfred E. Pease, M.P. (A little book in the hands of a University man, or any 
sportsman for that matter, which should not fail to give Several long evenings’ amusement and everlasting satisfaction 
Mr Pease, with whom I am personally acquainted, has always been, and still is, quite one of the most ardent sports- 
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men in the north country. Twice have I had the great pleasure of spending a day in his society, once at Skelton 
Castle with Mr “ Willie” Wharton, M.F.H., where, following lunch, we had a long afternoon in the Cleveland 
kennels, and I could see what a thorough interest he took in everything connected with horse and hound. I 
am glad to sec he is to be a contributor to the Northern Counties Magazine, so we shall have more good Sporting 
stories from him.)* 

The Fur and Feather Series on “The Hare” and “The Rabbit.” 

“The Confessions of a Poacher,” by John Watson, F.L.S. 

“ Baily’s Hunting Directory.” 

The works of Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., such as “The Harness Horse,” “The Great Horse,” and the “ Life of 
George Stubbs, R.A.” (The latter I have an edition de luxe of, and besides being about the most handsomely got up 
book in my library, it is real good reading and beautifully illustrated. It lets one into the life of the most famous 
animal painter of his day.) 

“Hunting Reminiscences of Frank Gillard, 1860-1896,” by Cuthbert Bradley. 

“Days with Sir Roger de Coverley,” illustrated by Hugh Thomson. (This is a reprint from the Spectator. 
The first edition in this form, published in 1886 by Macmillan, gives the reader a good notion of the dress of that 
period out hunting, and Thomson, than whom I know of no one better for depicting the particular type of horse and 
hound of that period, has quite excelled himself. His illustrations, too, for “ Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,” by 
Outram Tristram, are perfectly admirable ; they came out originally in the English Hlustrated Magasine, 1887-88. | 
. must say I do not care for the class of horse and man Mr Thomson has indulged in of late for the new edition of 

“Riding Recollections,” by Whyte-Melville. His illustrations for Goldsmith’s « Vicar of Wakefield,” published 1890, 
go well with those of his “ Sir Roger de Coverley.” In these two books he is quite seen at his best.) 

“Riding Recollections,” by Major Whyte-Melville. 

(There has never yet, to my knowledge, been a book written on horsemanship that can touch this little work for 
sound teaching. Place it into the hands of a small schoolboy, and, with the opportunities required for putting Whyte- 
Melville's teaching into effect, coupled with a disposition to enable him to ride hard, he should some day be included 
amongst the best of horsemen. This book is deserving of a copiously illustrated edition, John Charlton's con- 
ception of the author and his lovely mare, “ pushing her nose into his pockets in search of bread and sugar,” is very 
fine in the frontispiece of the latest edition ; but why on earth didn’t the publishers, Ward, Lock & Co., think of 
securing more illustrations than the three only for so grand a little book ?) 

“The History of the Belvoir Hunt,” by T. F. Dale. 

(A sumptuous work by a good scholar, and one who has seen much sport. Illustrated, too, just as a book of 
this kind should be.) 

“The Cleveland Hounds,” by A. E. Pease, 

(Here we are let into the history of an old-established pack formerly trencher-fed.) 

“Polo,” by T. B. Drybrough. 

(The best work on polo up to date, though it wants the assistance of instantaneous photos to show the various 
stages of the game to make it more generally interesting.) 

“Modern Polo,” by E. D. Miller. 


the Peats as well as those of prominent players, Edward Miller could certainly, with his great experience as 
a famous breeder and buyer of ponies, player and organiser of polo as a national game, produce a work of 
unrivalled merit.) 

“ Points of the Horse,” by Capt. M. Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. 

(I cannot lay too much stress on the value of this book—published by, I think, W. Thacker & Co., at a guinca— 
not only to those directly interested in horses, but to the artist. In it the latter will find an account of the 
many phases of the horse's various Paces well worked out and illustrated by instantaneous photographs and 
diagrams. Many of these will possibly not appeal to him as being in accordance with art, accurate though they 
undoubtedly are; but some of the attitudes of the horse contained in these illustrations are decidedly 
picturesque, and others can be rendered so with slight modifications on the part of the artist. By making use 
of these diagrams, together with the assistance of models and a good knowledge of the horse at exercise, the 
young artist should be able to work out a number of attitudes suitable for insertion in his subject pictures. 
Then, again, the book contains the most delightful reproductions from photos of nearly every class of horse 
and pony.) 

“Youatt on the Horse.” 

“A Farmer's Year,” by H. Rider Haggard. 


* See Appendix ro. 
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The following poetical works :— ee 

« Eppi 4 omas Hood, Esq. ; illustrated by George Cruikshank. : 

a anes ve eee cca me by an uncle fang godfather when I was eight years old 
in November 1876. It belonged to my grandfather, who bought it in 1830.) 

“Hunting Songs,” by R. E. Egerton-Warburton. " Sa 

Prt sae eee gone through eight editions. Egerton-W ae as Bs ar 
he got to be so latterly, so I am told—of Cheshire, wrote lovingly of the chase, as well as humorously ; and, in 
many cases, wrote poems equal to Whyte-Mellvile’s best.) 

“Poems,” by Adam Lindsay Gordon. : u ms i ate f 

(Here we have a work by a writer who only just fell short of being a Browning ora Shelley ; certainly one o 
the most cultured writers of verse that ever deigned to set pen to paper and immortalise sports. W hyte-Melville 
chose out certain passages from the work of the “dashing Australian author” wherewith to head some of his own 
descriptions of sporting scenery. Lindsay Gordon—the very name is poetical—the son of an officer in the army, 
was a disappointed man, who had “lost his capital, and, owning nothing but a love for horsemanship and a head 
full of Browning and Shelley,” after leaving Woolwich, where he had been a cadet, “ plunged into the varied life which 
gold-mining, ‘overloading, and cattle-driving affords.” He became the Mr J. M. Richardson of Australian steeple- 
chasing circles, being the best amateur rider of his day in the Colonies. About the same date, 1868, of his riding 
“Babbler,” a winner in the Melbourne Cup Steeplechase—the Grand National of Australia—his last volume of poems 
was published. Let any of my readers glance over Gordon's “ Sick Stockrider,” and, as Marcus Clarke says, he will 
“perceive the genuine poetic instinct united to a very clear perception of the loveliness of duty and of labour. His 
work is genuine. There is no poetic evolution from the depths of internal consciousness here. The writer has 
ridden his ride as well as written it.” His “The Roll of the Kettledrum,” “ Hippodramania,” “ Ashtaroth,” with many 
other poems not connected with sport, have a ring about them equal to and surpassing, here and there, the verses 
of Whyte-Melville. True, there is a “dominant note of weird melancholy” throughout, just as there is in Edgar 
Allan Poe's work; but, then, Marcus Clarke points out that the dominant note of Australian scenery 7s weird 
melancholy. Poor Gordon’s melancholic state of mind, just while he was the recipient of endless congratulations on 
all sides, was such that he put an end to his own life of nervous excitement, a life that he himself even considered 
had been wasted, though as fat as we are concerned the world has largely benefited by the short existence 
of one who was so true a poet in matters bearing on sport. I was first shown this book in 1892, and advised 
to get it by “Ned” Cotesworth, huntsman of the L. and S. Hounds, who read me portions of the “ Sick 
Stockrider” at his cottage near Gogar in a style that would shame nine-tenths of those who get up and read 
or recite in public.) 

“Songs and Verses,” by G. J. Whyte-Melville. 

(“The Good Grey Mare” is my favourite poem, and in the opinion of many I feel sure it would be allowed 
to rank as near the top of the tree of all sporting verse as any poem, be the writer who he may. It would be 
impossible to give the palm to any one particular poem, as each of the few best would have its own respective 
charm.) : 

The works of W. Phillpotts Williams, viz., “ Rhymes in Red,” “ Poems in Pink,” and “Plain Poems” are from 
the pen of the Whyte-Melville of to-day ; in fact, he is the only sporting poet of importance now living. No truer 
review of his verses than this has been written, “ Work of a sportsman who loves and understands horse and hound” 
(Land and Water, July 25th, 1896). 

In some of his poems he has it all to himself; they are absolutely unique, while in others, owing partly no 
doubt to the special rhythm we are all familiar with, there is some similarity between them and Whyte-Melville’s ; 
but how is it possible to avoid this altogether when the subject written upon has already been nearly played out, so 
to speak, by Egerton- Warburton, Gordon, and the above. 

If anyone will prove that the subject of sport is not yet played out, as far as verse is concerned, Mr Phillpotts 
Williams is the very man to do it, as shown by a constant endeavour on his part to disprove the fact in his regular 
contributions to Bar/y’s Magazine. 

“Holloas from the Hills,” by T. Scott Anderson, M.F.H., published by T. S. Smail, of Jedburgh, 1899, is 
indeed a handsome five shillings worth. “The Mem'ry of some Days of Old, when Hounds run Fast and Far,” 
dedicated to the Earl of Dalkeith. 

(When in Scotland I often heard of Mr Anderson as a keen Master of the Jedforest Pack, and a man who 
has hunted much in other countries besides his own. Well may I have been pleased when Mr Anderson said 
he wished to buy a young horse, “ Shamrock,” from me after seeing me jump him in the Royal Highland and 
Agricultural Show held at Edinburgh in 1893. I parted with him, and felt he would have a good home in this 
Master’s stable. His friend G. Denholm Armour, of Punch notoriety, has done all the many illustrations for this 
natty collection of hunting songs and rhymes. Armour has taught the sporting art world a good deal already. 
He is surely about at his best in the two wash sketches illustrating respectively the two following verses :— 
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“ Our spirits were high on that winter night, 
As we jogged along in the fading light ; 
Our horses leg-weary and getting stale, 
With low-hanging head and down-drooping tail.” 
And, 
“Tn wildest weather, for whole days together, 
All knee-deep in heather, they ride ‘hell for leather,’ 
These beggars of ‘ Border boys.’”) 


The works illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, such as Washington Irving's “ Bracebridge Hall” and “Old 
Christmas”; also his own “ Picture Books” that team with humorous sporting sketches. Add to all the above 
a complete set of the Sporting Magazine and Baily’s, and most men, unless they be very exhaustive writers on Sport, 
ought to be well satisfied with such a library.) 


July 18th—Lunched for the second time and spent a day at Braunston with “Charlie” Adamthwaite, one 
of the best to go with the Pytchley. I am drawing him in a red coat. Hot weather for hunting “ togs.” Also 
doing an Arab polo pony of his. 

July 22nd—Took wee Isa to call on a Mr A—., who is suffering from glaucoma, and is partially blind 
in consequence. He most carefully explained the whole theory of Braille's method for writing books for the blind. 
Moon's method, he said, was the oldest, in which raised letters were used ; while Braille’s was a series of dots 
arranged differently in the case of each letter of the alphabet with a few “figures” of dots standing for contractions, 
such as “and,” “ for,” etc. He showed me how to write it, using a brass rod with so many oblong holes in it placed 
side by side, in which there was room to inscribe six dots or “cups,” and by mathematics these six dots give you 
sixty-three different figures, all of which have to be learnt by heart first of all by the blind person before he can 
read or put letters together to form words. He tells me it took him a year to learn it all, and even then, though 
naturally quick, he was a very slow reader. When one thinks how long it took Aim even to learn his “ alphabet,” 
how long has it taken those Poor ignorant fellows one sees in the streets to learn theirs. Half of them, I expect, 
learn Moon's method in a simple way. They probably, as instanced by one case that I knew of, learn their texts out 
the Bible by heart, and, merely fingering the raised letters, recite without trouble. MrA 's library of “ Braille” 
is very interesting. He showed me Milton’s and Wordsworth’s poems as well as a book of the Psalms, all written 
in “Braille,” and nearly every standard book that comes out may be purchased, so he says, for 8s. in “Braille.” 
Nansen's account of his expedition Mr A. has just purchased in “Braille” for a few shillings only. He has 
now taken to typewriting for his correspondence. 

July 28th.—Just finished a biggish water-colour drawing of the south side of Hillmorton covert, with Messrs 
P. A. Muntz, M.P., O. C. Wallis, W. J. Drybrough, and Captain C. Gordon Mackenzie in the foreground. In it I have 
supposed that there has been a burst from Crick, and that hounds are running their fox straight through this very 
thick and well known covert. There is only a very slight check here, while Mackenzie has time to girth up for the 
remainder of the run by the Hillmorton brook and on to Lilbourne. 


August 1st, Sunday—* Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” The same should apply to a 
Sunday. It should always and under all circumstances be kept as “he day of days for giving up some extra 
thought to holy things. That a man should, or should not, besides this indulge in amusement rests with himself 
and his conscience. Personally, I often find myself doing pretty much the same on Sundays as I do on other 
days, though I avoid, as far as possible, publicity, and for this reason, that I know some people do feel that all 
forms of amusement, even reading anything not associated directly with Scripture, should be avoided on the Sabbath 
Day, and I wish in no way to give them offence. If staying at a place where the houschold is particularly devout 
on a Sunday I like to coincide with their inclination ; and, if with those who are the reverse, and yet worthy people 
in other respects, I never care to clash with their wishes, and have even joined in riding, lawn-tennis, and billiards ; 
but I always like to get to church once on a Sunday. To-day we were at Church again, but do not care 
for the parsons there. The singing is nice, and it is quite a place to enjoy the service in other ways. It is perfectly 
possible to come away from a church and be conscious of the fact that you have received spiritual benefit, whether 
the parson appeals to you as a really good man or not, whether his sermon reaches your heart or the reverse. 
There is a great advantage in our Episcopal form of worship. Parts of the service all through appeal to everyone. 
If you go to church imagining that your priest is to give you a lead entirely by himself, and you come away finding 
he has not done so, you yourself are at fault. He may or may not be a good fellow, and should he not be so, 
you have some ground for disappointment; on the other hand, you have probably not followed the beautiful 
prayers in our Church service, nor have you tried to gain comfort by the delightful wording of the hymns you have 
sung with your lips and not with your heart. It is the prayer-book itself that should be your chief guide; the 
parson in our Church only reads them for your benefit. Then, again, the bread and wine of the Holy Communion, 
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partaken in the right sense, should be the greatest comfort to anyone who has been brought up to look upon it 
earnestly. ; : 

I for one like best the old chants that I can remember being sung in my school days in the Leamington 
College Chapel and at Uppingham. Each one has his or her taste in this direction. When anyone of these 
chants turns up in the course of a service, it recalls old days and old associations, and helps to keep within me the 
spirit of love for Divine worship. Certain hymns, too, are associated in my mind with particular scenes in my 
boyhood. Perhaps my favourite of all is No. 311 in Hymns Ancient and Modern— 


“The Heavenly Word proceeding forth, 
Yet leaving not the Father's side, 
Accomplishing His work on earth 
Had reached at length life’s eventide.” 


The special setting to music of this beautiful hymn reminds me of very early days—of my dear, good mother, 
with her face sweet and lovely in expression, and possessed as she was of a charming and natural figure, so full 
of grace and gentle ease, and her whole being betokening pure-mindedness and a motherly spirit, sitting at the 
piano in that large old-fashioned drawing-room at Kennington Hall, near Ashford. Here I can remember watching 
her from the anteroom while she softly fingered the notes and sung that hymn over and over again. Then I would 
go up to her side and join in with my childish voice the singing of— 


“Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go; 
Thy word into our minds instil, 
And make our lukewarm hearts to glow 
With lowly love and fervent will. 
Through life’s long day and death’s dark night, 
O gentle Jesus, be our Light.” 


Before going to bed every Sunday night we all sang together hymns at the piano, each one choosing his or 
her favourites. There was no form or ceremony about all this, as there is in so many households. It was all 
voluntary, and each one enjoyed it as much as the other. Instil a love for this simple form of worship well into 
a child at the start, and, although there may come a time when he will neglect spiritual matters, in after years his 
good sense will tell him that religion must be first and foremost in his daily life, if he wishes to be really happy. 


August 18th—Old “Jack,” the runner with the Pytchley, whom I have often met and had a chat with, is 
worthy of caricaturing. I did “Charlie,” the runner with the Cottesmore and Mr Fernie’s while at Harborough, so 
I paid Jack a visit at his cottage in Lilbourne, where I shared in his bacon and potatoes, much to the surprise 
of his old wife, who did not think I would deign to sit down with her husband at such a humble repast. 
Some people are not proud, and I enjoyed this meal and Jack’s company as much as if I had been dining 
in the best of establishments. The portrait of him leading a terrier and dressed in his typical get up brought 
me in three guineas, and I promised to give “Jack” 5s. I fancy he thought such a picture would fetch £1000, 
and that he and I would be able to live and die on the proceeds! “Runners” have a high opinion of themselves 
as a general rule in the Midlands, both as regards their person and responsibilities, Some are useful and some 
are a great bore in the hunting field, and this latter class should be kept down. Lord Lonsdale, as Master of 
the Quorn, keeps a professional “runner,” and won’t allow any others out. But Jack is not altogether in the way, 
and he is civil and knows the country into the bargain, and is not too pressing for “tips” at gateways. He wears 
a cast-off red coat from one hunting swell, a yellow waistcoat from another, adorned by “My Lord Rothschild’s 
gold buttons,” together with snow-white breeches, all of which Jack impressed upon me “would tell well in a 
pictur, if painted in Aoz/s with a large frame, and hung in one of those big gesmen’s dining-rooms—some day it 
would fetch thousands!” So Jack thought—but then he is Irish. 

I have sketched in water-colours lately many of the old houses of interest in Rugby, including the School 
House, Shoulder of Mutton Inn, half timber cottages opposite the Club, and the oldest butcher's shop in the town, 
The latter sketch I showed to the butcher himself, who was greatly interested in the undertaking, but put no value 
on the drawing, as I hadn't inserted a full show of meat such as he sports at Christmas time. He volunteered 
to lend me a photograph, in which an enormous collection of fat beef had completely hidden from sight the 
picturesqueness of his old shop. This, he said, might be of use to me; but it wasn’t. 

d September 5¢h—A fortnight ago I took a /ocum tenens for a doctor friend in Leicestershire. Had several 
interesting cases to attend to there in a fairly large practice and plenty of riding. One day I rode over to 
Uppingham in Rutland to see my old school, and had the greatest possible pleasure of renewing my acquaintance 
with Mr Rossiter, my old art master. . Poor man, I fear the shock of paralysis he has lately had will be the means 


of laying him by altogether, 


He was just able to walk down from his house 
and there he took a pride in showing me work of his 
of Borth, done during the time Mr Thring 
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on my arm to the old studio, 
again that I remembered so well, such as his water-colours 
had the whole school there in North Wales, and his large oil paintings 


of historical scenes and studies of old Rutland folk, also a portfolio of sketches done thirty years ago by Millais, 
Charles Keene, Rossetti, etc., executed at a private Sketching Club in London, to which Mr Rossiter once belonged. 
Keene made rapid sketches in black and white by the aid of a taper, passing it quickly over a piece of stiff 


paper, bearing a film of lamp black 


on it, and then wiping out light with a stump or style. These sketches he 


was able to set fairly well, and they had not rubbed in the slightest in this portfolio along with all the others, 


[A few weeks after this visit I saw the death 


announced of my old master. Mrs Rossiter most kindly 


sent me a souvenir of him, a very clever study in water-colours of an old Borth woman in a blue dress, a drawing 
that has been envied by everyone who has seen it.) 


By invitation, I spent one night in Leicestershire with Dr 


for miles. How kind he is, just a 
man after my own heart—like a boy 
in his manner, and yet close on sixty. 
He has such a fine type of face, so 
thoroughly English, so sincere and 
so true—one to study. He will 
discuss the profession with a young 
member of it and leave all jealous 
feeling behind. He has a large and 
pretty house. We sat up fully two 
hours in a large old - fashioned 
kitchen, after leaving the drawing- 
room pretty late. Here I smoked, 
and we discussed all manner of 
topics. In the morning Dr 
showed me round his big farm and 
good stables, and I heard anecdotes 
of the chase from him. He pointed 
me out as we rode together a certain 
place, well known in the locality as 
“The Doctor's Leap,” a yawning part 
of a brook with steep banks and an 
oxrail on the near side. “ This I took 
years ago on a wonderful jumper I 
had then; I've had many horses since 
that time, but only a few plums,” he 
said, “and after doing it—I was the 
only fool who went at it, but I knew 
who was carrying me—someone rode 
up to me and asked if I would sell 
the horse I was riding. I reckoned 
always to sell one good horse a-year, 
and sometimes made a bargain. I 
said I would at once, but felt my 
friend would never give the price I 
wanted. The would-be purchaser 
“ Casabianca” by heart without being 


read them. The amount of real exp: 


ression which he threw 


» who has quite the best practice all round 
told me to name my price. I said 
495, though I knew he wasn't worth 
15 guineas for anything beyénd a 
day's hunting. I warned my friend 
that he had navicular disease, and 
that he wasn’t worth a penny more 
than I told him; but he was deter- 
mined to have him at £95, so I 
pocketed the difference, £80—for he 
only cost me fifteen. That is the 
history of one bargain, and I could 
tell you of many more, and also 
numerous anccdotes of hunting and 
about Leicestershire people that I 
have known for the last thirty years 
or more.” 

September 18th—Returned from 
Northamptonshire, where I had been 
a week taking a /ocum tenens for a 
doctor who was laid by with a bad 
attack of influenza. His practice 
consists of a large number of shoe- 
makers and country people round. 
He has in bad times (good for the 
doctor) as many as thirty to thirty- 
five visits to pay daily. It was a 
slack time while I was there, not 
more than fifteen a-day, with dis- 
pensing and surgery patients extra. 

I have seen a few very precocious 
children, but can never recall a child 
of only five getting up and reciting 
a poem as long as “ Casabianca” 
(ten verses) without a single mistake. 
Not only did this doctor's curly- 
headed little boy go all through 
prompted, but he recited the verses better than the majority of adults could 
into it was truly marvellous, and he could kick a big 


“Jack,” Te Ruwxex, or Liteounne 


football in proportion nearly as well as he could recite. 


September 20t,—After seeing my few 
one and a-half mile from Rugby station. 
with the Millers, which has won this season the Irish Championship 


patients, spent the rest of the day with “Jack” Drybrough at Eastlands, 
He is full of his polo glories, having played back in the Rugby team 
at Phoenix Park, the English Championship, 


and Championship of the World. They haven't been beaten this year at all. We had long chats over every- 


thing. He gave me all his ideas on polo in the same straightforward way, as is his usual custom. 


He says 


that the army polo teams have never eclipsed the best teams representing the laity, but why, he doesn’t know. 
This year’s success for the Rugby team is a good proof that civilians can hold their own against all the best 


“ CHARL 


T. Menzies, Esq., on “Crorrre Boy," ar Epixnurcu. 
(From a Water-Colour and Crayon Drawing by the Author, Size 24x22 ins, The original sketch for this 
Drawing was hung in the Dudley Gallery Summer Exhibition, 1900.) 
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soldier teams, including the Inniskillings’ wonderful quartette, viz., Major Rimington, Neil Haig, G. K. Ansell, 
and Higgin, probably the best team representing the cavalry that has ever been put into the field. 

“Jack” hasn't yet played for “The Freebooters,”—he has been asked to several times ; but the Rugby team this 
year beat the so far almost invincible crew. “Jack” Drybrough has the very highest opinion of the Master of the 
Meath, Mr John Watson, both as one of the finest of the two or three best horsemen he has ever seen and as a polo 
player ; he says he cannot see why he doesn't practise hitting harder, He feels sure that ponies have a good 
deal to do with the success of a team, and says that the reason he and his brother Tom always held their own 
in Scotland, and for two years at Hurlingham in the County Cup, was because they in their team possessed such 
excellent ponies. “Jack” was everlastingly on the Edinburgh polo ground all through the week during the polo 
season, breaking his ponies in to stick and ball when he was not playing in a match or game, and feels sure many 
would play better even than he does if they only knew or cared to go the right way about it. Of course, as he 
said, the majority have not the time at their disposal to do as he did and still likes to do. 

He has had the interior of Eastlands done up from top to bottom in the best of taste to suit his fine collection 
of sporting pictures and prints, which literally cover the walls of the house from top to bottom, bedrooms and passages 
included. In the hall, dining-room and smoking-room Vandyke brown paint has been used for the doors, skirting, 
picture-rails and broad moulding, placed 3 feet 6 inches from the ground, which is stained dark ; crimson matting in the 
hall. The walls of the hall staircase and passage upstairs are distempered with hunting red, while the drawing-room, or 
smoking-room properly speaking, was papered with a sombre green ribbon pattern, shades of sage and dull myrtle 
green alternating. This room is hung from floor to ceiling with rare old sporting prints, including those from 
Harry Hall's, Wolstenholme’s, Cooper Henderson's, Herring's and Alken’s pictures, and all are mounted in 
frames of very old patterns, mostly black and gold. In the Hall he has a fine collection of racchorses after Pollard, 
Herring and Hall. In the landing upstairs is the enormous Linlithgow and Stirlingshire Hunt picture, left to 
him by his father, who was hon. secretary of the Hunt at the time it was painted many years ago. 

The “blue bedroom” and one other are set apart for his guests. His own dressing-room contains two large 
wardrobes painted with ivory white, and on the walls are little hunting pictures, polo groups taken at Edinburgh, 
a photo of “Old Bormie” on a bay pony (an old Scotch character), and a drawing of “The Dream” (a favourite 
hunter). In his own bedroom are coaching prints, etc., and a series of cricketing scenes—a puzzle to everyone to 
know why he bought the latter, seeing he never had been a cricketer, and took no special interest in the game. 
His boot-cupboard contains no less than thirty-five pair of hunting and polo boots, mostly of Bartley’s make, and 
about thirty-seven pair of Peel's walking boots. The sole of his boot measures 124 inches by 4 inches, but the 
leg is perfectly straight and very narrow indeed in proportion to his great size—for “Jack” is fully six feet, and now 
walks fifteen stone. In the dining-room he has a fine coloured print of Jack Mytton and an oil of “The Dream” 
done by his old friend “Jimmy” Rutherford, a picture that he values for old association's sake as much as 
anything he possesses—and very like the old horse it is too. 

[In Land and Water of December 2, 1899, I contributed an article, under the heading of “ Polo,” on the valuable 
collection of sporting prints, the Property of the late W. J. Drybrough, which were put up to auction at Messrs Foster's, 
54 Pall Mall.) 

September 27th—A most delightful day, and typical of early autumn. Invited by Mr Whitworth, Mr Senhouse’s 
tenant, to come over and see and sketch the charming old hall at Ashby St Ledger, once the home of the Catesbys 
of Gunpowder Plot notoriety. This place is situated in a lovely corner of Northamptonshire, well wooded with trees 
of great magnitude. The house is as picturesque outside as it is quaint and romantic inside. The interior of the Hall 
is a study in itself, every bit of it panelled with old oak; suits of armour here and there adding to its romantic 
appearance. The deep mullioned windows in the enormous bows of the dining-room are as untouched and original 
now as they were when first built in 1652, but parts of the house are much older. Above the archway leading to the 
house is supposed to be the identical room where the Gunpowder Plot was discussed. The outside of this old gate- 
house is painted in imitation of half-timber, and is really an improvement than otherwise on what it must have been ; 
the whole has no vulgar “ Cheap-Jack” appearance, but stands out in reat contrast to the rest of the buildings, and 
relieves the dingy old church, standing as it does quite close on the right as you enter, The stables are built in 
accordance with the masonry of the house, and are magnificent. I lunched with Mr Whitworth and the agent. The 
former for many years has been associated with the Warwickshire Hounds, but he very unfortunately broke his thigh 
last season, so is quite on the shelf as regards hunting at present.* 


October 3rd, Sunday.—Came here yesterday to take a three weeks’ /ocum tenens for Dr It is Sunday, and 
I am all alone in a comfortable little dining-room, standing with my back to the fire, and an autumn sun glinting in 
through a large bow window, outside which I can see a carefully-kept garden already well strewn with fallen leaves, 
thereby proclaiming that another winter is at hand. I feel sad, and a pipe is my only consolation. Washington 


* While at Hillmorton in the autumn of 1899, I visited Mr Whitworth in this old home, and found he was able to take gentle riding 
exercise again. He rode part of the way back with me. 
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Irving's delightful “ Sketch-book” lies on the table; it has given me ample food fo aeilesetom, eats ek 
my easy-chair, and am now leaning against the mantelpiece, brooding over my eer ee Te alates 
pelled me to leave a dear little home, with the best of wives and four of the sweetest au ace iest me 
imaginable, all depending upon my poor fortune—and what, indeed, is that? Why, only the scrapings from seven 
other doctors in a small town in the Midlands. Anything is better than being put in the Bankruptcy Court! and 
focum work does mean the equivalent of three and a-half guineas a week, hence the reason why I feel bound at times 
to leave my home and gain a more certain livelihood, until fate establishes me ina respectable practice of mY own. 
Young man as I am—barely thirty—and once having tasted the delights of being my own master, I rather scorn at 
the notion of an assistantship again, unless it really leads to a happy partnership, especially as I am very mucha 
family man, A love of drawing, developed in infancy, has come to my rescue, and a trifling income at present can be 
made by my pencil and brush. In this way we have struggled on for a year or so. But to return to where I am, the 
nature of the practice and something about my predecessors as former /ocums here, Dr is having his yearly 
holiday—a well-earned one too, for he is the only local practitioner in the busy little manufacturing town oli —,, 
For twelve years has he been here, starting as a bachelor, and has succeeded in working up a practice from a £50 
nucleus to its present status, watching in the meantime a rapid growth of its inhabitants, chiefly consisting of 
shoemakers, and improving the sanitary arrangements for the now 3000 odd people, who as a body respect him for his 
great stability and careful attention to the sick and invalided. 

The post of /ocum can be filled by all sorts and conditions of medical men ; even “ quacks” have been called in at 
times by some doctors who are not as honourable as they might be towards their patients, or who cannot succeed in 
getting anyone else. But the new law that is to be in force very soon will prevent any doctor keeping or employing 
as /ocums anyone who has no qualification. I know now of a once qualified chemist, a true type of “ quack,” who has 
assisted good class London practitioners, and even acted as /ocum for several weeks at a time with the assistance of a 
top-hat and many lies, acted and otherwise. This man now dresses in labourers’ clothes, with a dash of “ the medicine 
man” about him, and carrying a bag filled with mysterious dressings and drugs, goes his rounds in the neighbourhood 
of Rugby doing quite a roaring sixpenny trade. He will cure any man, woman, or child of anything under the sun 
for a shilling, medicine included! He looks like a hunted badger whenever he sees me—I often have a “crack” with 
him—and he generally tells me I am on his track ; he knows it, he says. All I have wanted with him is a good 
opportunity of studying his face and get-up for a memory sketch. He won't give me a sitting under a 45 note, for he 
declares the portrait and reproductions (seeing he is such a celebrity!) would realise close on £1000—he is an 
acquaintance evidently of old “ Jack” the Pytchley runner! He fancies, too, I expect, that the sketch would expose 
him, for in all probability he, like the rest of these “ shady customers,” has been guilty of many indiscretions and 
illegal acts during his lifetime. Certainly, many members of our profession would like to possess a copy of his 
portrait, if only to look upon it as a likeness of one of the links of the past—a true remnant of barbarism that is fast 
fading away, thanks to the combined action of qualified members of the profession and the commonsense of the 
English-speaking people all over the world. 

Dr has had, so he told me, some “rum uns” to carry on his work from time to time during his absence. 
A few, a very few, will have done him any good, others have probably done him-harm. Of the latter, let me refer 
to one old fellow of some seventy summers who, by way of doing /ocum, spent a large portion of his existence here 

_in drinking gin and eating the doctor's damsons with the groom in the hay-loft. This good man had no business 
to be allowed to remain amongst the qualified list in the “ Medical Directory ”—he did harm wherever he went, 
running down too, as he did, the doctors whom he assisted to their patients on every possible occasion, some of which, 
doubtless, were ignorant enough to listen to a drunken old fool's prattle. What would these have thought of him had 
they known the contents of the bottles he dispensed, and how little he really knew of their inward sufferings. 
Another “card” was suspected of being an opium-eater—he was most difficult to rouse in the night when called by the 
maid, and used to remain in a dazed condition with the maid shouting at him for several minutes before he clearly 
understood the interruption of his sound sleep. He would launch out, too, at times in the most flowery way when 
discussing cases with the doctor on his return, and suddenly would lapse into a dreamy kind of mood, which was 
quite sufficient in itself to arouse a medical man’s suspicions. The servants, too, often caught him with a little bottle 
by his side in the evenings; and noticed a penetrating smell in the room after he had gone to bed. A third /ocum 
proved for a time to be still more dangerous to the interests of Dr , for he was a middle-aged man, an adventurer, 
so to speak, come down to see the nakedness of the land. His little game was to take a /ocum, look around him, and 
eventually set up in practice somewhere near, and if possible “ oust out,” as he would put it, the local doctors. But 
“birds of passage” of this kind do not, as a tule, last long ; the place gets too hot for them, and instead of oustzzg out, 
they themselves are ousted out. Asa rule, you find this class of man, who preserves no professional etiquette, who is 
griping for the sake of his own interests and caring for no one else's, is most disliked amongst the poorer classes, and 
this, especially in the country, is fatal to a man’s getting on well. Neglect the poor and the rich in time will neglect you. 
A flowery, pushing and superficial mien is only tolerated by the few. The same few admire his pluck, and take him 
on as their doctor ; he is so nice to the young ladies, you know. So affable and polite, and, coming from the town as 
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he does, he is quite an acquisition in the place. With such thoughts as these the foolish imagine they have found out 
the right kind of doctor, until, perhaps, one day they find our friend has decamped and no more is heard of him, 
excepting that he and his wife—they are sure to have no children—have landed’ in Australia, or some such place, 
leaving innumerable debts behind, and no practice worth speaking of to sell. The local doctors are again at their 
ease—many of them have been so all along—and now all “ laugh up their sleeves” at their old patients, who haye 
no other alternative but that of returning to them once more. 

October 23rd—W)hile here I made the acquaintance of a first-rate fellow, one of the patients, a farmer and high- 
class horse-dealer in hunters, Ina place of this kind, where there is next to no society, and where the only diversion 
worth speaking of is hunting and shooting, I was most glad to meet with someone near at hand who liked to chat 
over sport. He keeps about twenty hunters of a good stamp, has a son, such a nice boy, that rides well for him 
with the Woodland Pytchley, the Pytchley, and Mr Fernie’s, and has the snuggest of houses, where he dispenses 
hospitality in a good old English style. “Come down, doctor,” he said, “ every day if you like, and join us con- 
ditioning the hunters ; we shall be very glad to mount you on as many horses as you like.” I took him at his word, 
and scarcely missed a morning, between 6 and 8 a.m., running down to his stables to get a horse for a good ride 
over the grass and along the roads. I was up, whether I had been to a confinement during the night or not, by 
5.45 am., and I sometimes breakfasted with them after our early ride before taking the surgery patients at nine 
o'clock. A fresh horse carried me each morning as a rule, and four or five of us together would do a little larking 
over the dealer's land along with four hound Pups walked for two of the local packs. On one occasion I rode a 
friendly match of one mile. The roughrider was of opinion that of two first-class hunters the one I was riding 
was the fastest—we rode about the same weight—while the dealer fancied the other one. We hadn't gone half 
a mile when I was convinced which of the two was my fancy. I let the roughrider make all the pace, keeping 
a head behind him, and then within a few hundred yards of the finish commenced to ride, shot ahead, 
and won easily by several lengths. Such mornings as these kept me in fine working order for the day’s 
hard labour; for, during the three weeks, I was always at it—a terrific influenza epidemic on just now, I 
had over two hundred cases with many complications to attend to, besides a good many confinements and 
the rest of the work, and all the dispensing—thirty or forty bottles a-day sometimes to make up. In the 
evenings I skimmed through all “The Druid’s” works, “Sirloin and Sebright,” “Post and Paddock,” ete, lent 
me by the dealer's son, who had been given them as a present by Parson Legard of hound stud-book and 
hunting fame. 

November 4th—Have been advised to take an assistantship in North Wales, so went to visit for a night my 
future chief and talk over things with him. I spent a long day in Chester on my return, and had a regular hunt after 
everything “Caldecotty.” A half-brother of the late Randolph Caldecott, whom I was advised to call upon, very kindly 
gave me an introduction to his mother, living in Pepper Street, Chester. This lady most readily told me much about 
her stepson’s early life in Chester until he went into a bank at Whitchurch. In the Grosvenor Museum I saw a 
set of his pen and ink drawings, presented to the Museum by the founder, the Duke of Westminster. They are 
the original drawings for “The Owls of Ollyn Belfry.” Mrs Caldecott said with reference to her son's death, “It 
was indeed a young life cut short”—he died at the age of forty only. His work, though, will live for ever, as long 
as there are children in this world to be amused : yes, and grown-up people too who love fun, good humour, and 
perfect taste. Caldecott could not draw a horse to please a “ horsey” man—he himself acknowledged this fact ; his 
brother told me so, but he could draw a certain class of half-bred hunter, such as one often sees in the provinces, 
full of character and good nature; and his men were usually well suited to the horses they rode. Our two eldest 
youngsters revel in all Caldecott’s drawings as I did when they first came out in the seventies and carly eighties. 
I pride myself in having a complete collection of all publications containing his work, comprising first editions of 
the books written by Mrs Comyns Carr (“ North Italian Folk ”), Henry Blackburn (“The Harz Mountains,” “ Breton 
Folk,” etc.), Washington Irving (“ Bracebridge Hall” and “Old Christmas”), Mrs Juliana Horatia Ewing (“ Jack- 
anapes,” “Daddy Darwin's Dovecote,” and “ Lob-lie-by-the-fire”), Hallam Tennyson (“ Jack-in-the-bean-stalk ") ; 
“Graphic Pictures,” all the sixteen picture books, and his own “Sketch Book.” These I allow the children only 
to look at occasionally. Much may be done at home by parents in teaching youngsters to have a true respect for 
good books. Let them have their own picture books, cheap editions, and so forth—though they should be always 
well selected and in accordance with the best of taste—to handle as they always will handle them when by them- 
selves in the nursery ; but, downstairs it is well that parents should teach them how to look at valuable books. How 
few children, and even adults too, know the right way to turn over the leaves of a book. One can make excuses 
for a child, but it is disgusting to see the want of respect shown by many grown up pcople, persons who are supposed 
to be well educated too, in the handling of a valuable first edition ; they seem to set no more value on it than they 
do on a two-shilling “ yellow-back.” I believe in the very careful training of children in this respect—the principle 
was instilled into me by my father, and into him by his father. It is an important part of a child’s education ; for, 
not only does it teach them to take good care of their own property in the future, but it helps to make them gentle 
in other ways, and assists them in taking care of other people's books and belongings lent to them from time to 
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time. Nothing is prettier in child life to my mind than to watch the delicate fingering of the pages of a book by 
a well bred, well taught, “ wee” thing of three or four years old. 

November 20t.—* Fly” and I have just had a capital run on foot with the Pytchley. Tiwent to make studies for 
drawings in connection with a meet at Ashby St Ledger, opposite the old “ Coach and Horses. I followed most part 
of the day with old “Jack” the runner and his two terriers. We had all three dogs into an earth after the fox in 
Braunston Cleves. I had noticed “ Charlie” Beatty first away from Ashby Lodge, Mr Hibbert’s place ; it is not a 
month since he broke his collar-bone, and he had his arm in a sling—a plucky chap, very, is Beatty. 


December 5th—Just as people hear we are leaving for North Wales, the commissions for caricatures and drawings 
of hunters are coming in with a rush. I have been making studies of late bearing on the life at a dealer's. 

December oth.—An acquaintance of mine, Dr Sutton Pratt of Rugby, a well-known figure with the local packs, has 
recently purchased a long-tailed four-year-old thoroughbred from Co. Mayo, and had very kindly asked me to have 
adayonhim. He finds the horse rather more than he can manage at times. The North Warwickshire met at Clifton, 
and we found a good grey fox in Mr Muntz’s southern covert that took us a good gallop right away to the Hemplows, 
well into the Pytchley country. I found my mount not quite accustomed yet to the ridge and furrow, coming from 
the flats of Ireland, but he knew his business and only wanted steadying at his fences. He is a magnificent timber- 
topper, and made some big open fences with ox-rails on the far side look small. He required “ bitting” a little 
differently to my liking, and would have gone better with a short cheek-piece and his curb chain quite slack. We 
had a good day, and Captain Beatty and several others complimented me on the way I steered the “ young un” over 
the country, a delicate piece of flattery which I felt was reflected upon my kind friends old Mr George Darby and 
his son, who had done so much towards improving my horsemanship. 

December 10th.—I shall never forget going into “ The Three Horse Shoes” to sketch the proprietor and landlord, 
Mr Patchett, a great Rugby character, who kindly consented to be done. I found him sitting in the little bar in the 
middle of a number of jolly farmers—all very merry. Bless me! they were so pleased at my sudden entrance that 
they were about to send a hat round so as to tempt me to faznt the lot as they were, eleven of em! I passed over 
their fun and started to work on my model, just as he was with his legs crossed, puffing at a cigar and telling a tale 
in his usual style. When it was done, he told me I had made him for all the world like an old lawyer meditating over 
a difficult problem in a case, and said, “It’s no more like me than the Derby winner of this year is like a prize 
Tamworth pig; but you've got the cigar in the right place I do think, and you’ve made the trousers tight enough— 
I can tell you it takes me ten minutes getting ’em on in the morning, and my wife has to pull 'em off at night.” 
However, this was Mr Patchett’s view of the case, the portrait was a good one all over, and I was offered several 
guineas for it, but preferred to keep it as a recollection of one who is such an enthusiastic collector of old sporting 
prints, whose private collection I often dropped into his house to study, and while there have had many good chats 
with him on horses and ponies—he is a great fancier and breeder of piebald ponies. 


December 14th—Spent nearly all one day last week at The Moat. Managed to get a good caricature of Captain 
Beatty [this appeared in Vanity Fair], and while there tumbled up against two Scottish acquaintances, W. Cree, who 
hunts a lot with the Duke's, and “ Jack” Fergusson. The latter had been riding at Leicester 'chases last week, and is 
now staying with “Jack” Drybrough at Eastlands. We all lunched together, “ Charlie” Beatty included. Hada 
rare game afterwards with the Captain’s tame fox, walked hound pups and Charlie B.’s terriers, all of us joining in the 
fun. We allowed Reynard and his long chain a few minutes’ grace to get away out of sight in the gardens and 
paddock ; then let the hounds pick up the line. We had a hunt of twenty minutes, and ran the fox into a yard; 
but never ventured to kill—the pups knew this particular kind of hunting too well, and were as fond of the fox as 
they were of one another !—another year and they'll know a different game. The Captain rescued him, chain and 
all, out of a stick-heap and carried him quite happy under his arm back to his home. Mr Lucas-Lucas has made 
some truly sporting studies of this very animal. 

My father paid us a flying visit on his way north. Really he is a wonderful man for his sixty-five years. He 
has just recently ridden up to John o’ Groats, all the way from Grasmere, on his bicycle ; came back by train, and 
then almost immediately afterwards cycled from Grasmere into Kent. 

December 20th.—Wife and self last night attended a large break-up supper at one of the Rugby School Houses 
(Mr Stallard’s). It quite reminded me of my old schooldays. A number of visitors present. 


December 24th —* Jack” Drybrough took me up to Springhill to call on the Millers. Spent an hour there with 
Edward Miller, who is going to let me make a sketch portrait of him. What a jolly lot of polo photographs they have 
there. Miller invited us both to lunch on Christmas Day with them, but I remembered the youngsters and our fire- 
pudding and how they would miss me, so didn’t accept the kind invitation. Dined and spent Xmas eve with “ Jack” 
D. at Eastlands, sitting up until 2.30 am. on Xmas morning, smoking and yarning over sport, horses, and pictures, 


December 25th.—Christmas Day. My wife and self went to a good old-fashioned Christmas supper party at old 
Mr George Darby’s, Hillmorton. A very jolly evening, 
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December 27th.—* Jack” Drybrough and self lunched at Springhill and saw the ponies. The Millers have about 
forty up. Did my portrait sketch of Edward Miller. 


December 28th.—We are leaving the Midlands for North 
county practice. We are to have a few days in delightful 


starting work. 


Wales, where I am to take an assistantship in a large 
old Chester, that I know pretty well already, before 


1898. 


January 30th.—Have been very busy all this month—lots of work and a deal of riding. Two good cobs at my 


disposal amongst the seven horses up in my chief’s stable. One of these I am 
the doctor's farm, where he breeds Welsh cobs. 


natural fences at the side of the 


breaking in ; he has just come up from 
To-day I rode round the Bangor steeplechase course, taking the 


jumps as well as the cob I was mounted on could in cold blood. I had a grand 


gallop over what must be a deep-going course, even at the best of times. 


I've given one farmer a bottle of whisky, and he lets me ride all over his farm and fences. 


horse jumps from another, and h 
giving an animal time and small 
careful to lift their legs well. 

a quiet “fling” with a young 
un at a strong, but low, post 
and rails. I knew he would 
either come down badly at it 
or break the top-bar in two ; 
and, sure enough, he did the 
latter; but I risked another 
“bob” over another place, feel- 
ing he wouldn't do this a second 
time on the same day. He 
cleared the rails like a bird, 
and anything else I put him at 
in moderation during the day, 
including small walls and 
banks; the latter he could 
“top” well. I do like fairly 
long pasterns in a horse or 
pony ; such seem to allow an 
animal to recover himself so 
much better on the far side of 
a fence, and instead of lighting 
in a heap, so to speak, he will 
land and get quickly into his 
stride again. With young 
horses especially it is quite a 
mistake to take them too fast 
at their fences; they have no 
fences for them, only graduall 


jump—a fair sized ditch with a 
than if the ditch were on the landing side of the: rails. 
weights in his day, telling “Jack” 
after a longish day with the Pytchley. He invariably found in 


open jumps brought about fewer 


if a horse means jumping at all, he will make a proper effort, as 


How different one 
ow much more naturally jumping comes to some than it does to others, I believe in 
places to start with, but strong and unyielding timber is essential; it makes them 


I told another farmer I would give him the cost of a top-bar if he would let me have 


time to gather their quarters 
under them for the leap. I like 
to ride a horse that can go any 
pace you wish at them, but it 
is equally pleasant to almost 
walk a horse up to timber and 
feel him gather himself together 
and land nicely over it ; for the 
latter procedure a good deal 
depends on your own seat and 
light hands whether he is suc- 
cessful or not; it is far easier 
to sit a horse going steeple- 
chase rate. I have sent young 
and green animals along at 
stiffish places after riding first 
of all slowly at them without 
success, and often only hoped 
to land safely by smashing 
through the top-rail, but I have 
only done this out of despera- 
tion, never liking a horse to 
master me over a place I have 
once put him at. The lesson 
T have learnt is to make certain 
of their powers first of all and 
measure by experience their 
ly taking them at bigger and bigger places. I have found, too, that an open 
post and rails at the far side—is often negotiated with greater case by a horse 
This I remember Mr P. A. Muntz, M.P., best of heavy- 
Drybrough, Miss “Kitty” Fenwick and myself, as we rode home together 
his long experience of forty years and more that 
accidents than the opposite kind of fence. The reason I conclude for this is that— 
he can see better what is before him. Then, again, 


Mr Muntz said he did not believe in taking a horse too slow at such a fence. The extra impetus of moderate pace 


helps to carry him well over, 


better to have someone else with you on 


Another thing I am convinced of is that when schooling a young horse it is far 


a matured hunter. In the first place, you have a friend to help you in 


case of accident; and secondly, a good lead-horse is everything in encouraging your mount to negotiate nicely the 


obstacles. 


I once was asked to ride a nasty refuser over the fences of a farm near at hand for a young friend. I 


got heartily sick of his refusing time after time, knowing he could jump if he wanted to, at simple small stake-and- 
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bound fences, especially as I took him very quietly at them, 
that I suddenly turned him round and sent him along three- 
quarter pace at a big ditch with a fair sized post and rails 
on the landing side; I had him well in hand, so that he 
could not turn either way, his only chance was to clear the 
obstacle— you mustn’t think of your own safety—or land 
uncomfortably in the ditch. To my surprise and pleasure he 
cleared the lot with plenty to spare, and did the same coming 
back—he refused no more with me after this. How often is 
a horse, once badly handled, turned into a rank refuser, and 
how difficult is it often to cure this fault. 

February 27th—I1 am doing double duty, assisting and 
dispensing at the same time. 

March 3rd.—During the last two weeks I have been taking 


duty for my chief at the barracks, passing recruits into the 


an a nee ee ORE IRE line and visiting patients in hospital! Here I was brought in 


contact with military life again, and could not help noticing how much “red tape” was employed—all part and 
parcel, I expect, with the great discipline in the army, where many of the scum of the earth, besides others, are 
turned into the best of good soldiers; and most old soldiers make useful civilians after they retire; they are 
generally quick-witted, respectful, and honest. The medical staff-sergeant is a very decent and intellectual man 
for his position, and seems to have perfect control over the patients, whom he nurses with great diligence, and 
who, when they are convalescent, have to do soldier as well as patient. Passing recruits before the adjutant was 
amusing work for a short time. How some of the poor fellows did strain themselves all they knew to pass the 
standard in height and width of chest, fully expanded and otherwise. Both those intended for the line and the 
militia came before me, and it seemed rather hard for a man to lose a chance of distinguishing himself over a small 
quarter of an inch, but it had to be done—there must be a line drawn somewhere, and the standards are low 
enough in all conscience. When recruits are wanted badly these standards are not so carefully attended to, but a 
man must in all cases be healthy. 

[I remember one day I had to reject a fellow for not being able to expand his chest sufficiently. If I remember 
right the standard of difference between fully inflated lungs and those of complete expiration was two inches, certainly 
not less than an inch and a-half. For the life of him this fellow could not reach the required standard by fully an 
inch and nearly burst a blood-vessel in his attempt. I sme/¢ in what condition he was in, and, feeling sure there was 
some mechanical obstruction, said, “ Come up again this time to-morrow, and drink all the beer you require to-night 
and you'll pass right enough.” He did appear next morning, and his chest expanded two and a quarter inches. His 
stomach the day before was so full of beer—many of them get their friends together to drink their health immediately 
before joining the ranks—that his diaphragm could not be sufficiently pressed down, hence the reason why his lungs 
were not fully inflated—a mechanical obstruction, and not a pathological 
state.] 


March 23rd.—Went up to Manchester to visit two friends, Mr Walter 
Whitehead, the great West of England surgeon, and an old Edinburgh 
acquaintance, W. E. Fothergill, who is doing well there as a gynecologist, 
etc. 

Mr Whitehead had asked me over to see him operate in the Manchester 
Infirmary at 11.30 a.m. Last autumn I had wired to Fothergill to come if 
he could at once to assist in an extremely rare and bad case of midwifery. 
He only got my wire at 5 p.m., settled to come—it was quite a fluke that 
it found him at home—popped his special instruments into a bag, and 
caught the 5.20 train at the Central Station, Manchester, a mile and a-half 
off his residence, 200 Oxford Road, and was with me in Northamptonshire 
by about 10.15 p.m. This I consider to be the sharpest piece of business 
I have ever heard of in the way of professional attendance at such a 
distance. By great skill he was successful in the operation, and the case 
afforded him an opportunity of writing a good article—he had only known 
of one other like it. 

I saw Mr Whitehead do a very neat operation (Wright's operation for 
tubercular knee, where the cartilages are undisturbed and the synovial 
membrane is only involyed). I found him surrounded by his assistants and 
several students in the theatre. He stepped forward, and most kindly asked 


him very quietl 
uid sent hie + 
with a fair sited » 
im well in hay 
ynly chance 
f your own 
To my surprise & 
ne, and did th 
* after Wh 
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me to stand by his side and watch him at work. It is a rare treat to see a 
reat surgeon operate, and one appreciates the opportunity now much more 
than one used to do in his student days, when operations by the best 
surgeons were the common property of us all. By cutting away all the synovial 
membrane in which lay the disease and not taking off the dressings for six 
weeks, unless the temperature rose and showed any signs of septic absorption, 
he hoped that the knee would be quite serviceable; and, in this case, the 
operation would save the inevitable ankylosis of the joint (a/ias a stiff joint) of 
that child. 

After this Mr Whitchead showed me round his wards, and told me he 
performed altogether, including those in his private practice, something like 
1500 operations a year. He pointed out special cases of interest. “ Come and 
see this,” he said; “I am particularly proud of the result. I applied digital 
Pressure to the femoral artery of this young person for twelve hours—students 
were employed, one at a time ; and then subsequent pressure at intervals. The 
tumour, an enormous one on the thigh, markedly decreased in size, and now 
only some points of a molluscum fibrosum nature remain ; but I hope all this 
will practically disappear. The mass of wrinkled skin remaining will give you 
some idea of the size the tumour was when I first handled it—but come along, 
we'll go and have some lunch at my club.” After we had attended well to the 
inner man Mr Whitehead took me to his suite of consulting rooms, at the corner 
of Market Street, I think, the busiest centre of Manchester. Upon entering his 
private “den” on the top flat—a charmingly furnished room—he said, “ You 
remember poor old B. ? Well, there he is!” pointing to the top of a big bookcase. At first I was af sea as 
to what he meant, but I did notice a marble urn there, and all at once it occurred to me that it might contain 
the ashes of that poor old B , though certainly it was the first time the thought of where cremated remains 
found a resting-place had crossed my mind. I was right. B. had died a short while back, and had left his 
mortal remains to his old surgeon and best friend, Walter Whitehead. Just the other day a friend had told me 
that old so and so had gone to the station to inquire if a parcel had come for him; it had, and contained his 
dearly beloved wife's remains, which he took home in his carriage. I should be in favour of universal cremation, 
I feel sure, if conducted properly, and if the remains were deposited in a burial-ground with a tombstone in 
memory of those departed; for surely it is a healthier state of things, and people would never dread living 
round such a cemetery. I do not care for the suggestion of having buildings throughout the country in which the 
urns with the ashes of the dead in them should be deposited in rows one above the other. In the first place, 
these buildings would accumulate rather too rapidly ; and, in the second place, it is difficult to get the notion out 
of one’s head that churchyards and cemeteries benefit the nation besides harbouring the dead. To my mind 
they distinctly do; they afford great opportunities for people to visit in solitude and in the open air the graves 
of their relatives and friends. A picturesque churchyard or cemetery must be infinitely superior for this than an 
enclosed space next door to a crematorium. A quiet stroll through a well-laid-out and carefully kept cemetery 
that contains memorials in stone and otherwise chosen with good taste should do good to a passer-by. There he 
will find food for reflection. Many a noble purpose in life has been derived from a visit to the grave of one 
departed, and the custom of attending weekly or now and again to the outward appearance of the grave serves 
often as a fresh stimulus for thought, takes a man out of 
himself and kindles unselfish ideas in his breast, and assists 


him to go back into the world of work with fresh resolves 
to love others better than himself. I cannot certainly 
appreciate the idea of having the remains, however small, 
of any relative or friend of mine in my smoking-room, or, 
in fact, anywhere else in the house. Mirth and laughter 
must never be associated together in one room with that 
which should only call forth reverence, earnest thought, 
and possibly sorrow. I may be considered too sentimental, 
but I cannot get away from this feeling. 

March 24th—I slept last night at 200 Oxford Road, 
where I was made most comfortable by my host and 
hostess. 

March 25th.—We have seen something Jately of a half- 
brother of Randolph Caldecott. I need hardly say that the 
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chats over R. C. and his work—with one of his brothers too—has given me 
the greatest possible delight. I also made the acquaintance of his mother 
and visited his old home in Chester 

Took a run up to Aintree, Liverpool, to see the Grand National for 
the third time. I saw Dollery ride “ Cloister"—that wonderful old horse— 
a winner in 1893 with half a stone more on his back (12 st. 7 Ibs.) than 
had ever been carried to victory before ; and in 1896 I watched Mr Campbell 
steer “ The Soarer” first past the post with the lightest weight (9 st. 13 Ibs 
that had been carried by a winner since the days of “ Jealousy” (1861). 
This year “Drogheda” did the trick also with a very light weight 
(10 st. 2 Ibs.). In “ Cloister’s” year I was on the County stand with 
friends, and in a bit of a crush had £11 odd “ whipped out” of my pocket 
never to see it again, which was not a nice reflection, after paying three 
guineas, or thirty shillings—I forget which—for my seat. In the last event 
on the card J. Watts did a “toss” off “ Bittern” just as he was coming out 


of the paddock gates on to the course ; he was soon reinstated, and rode 
second in the race, only beaten by a neck, Curiously enough, at Kempton 
Park earlier in the year the same horse bucked him clean off before 
starting in the same fashion 

Colonel North, the Nitrate King, of “Fullerton” fame, was dining at 
the next table to us at the London and North Western Station Hotel 
after the races. He seemed full of life, as usual 


March 27th—A \etter from the editor of Vanity Fair on the 24th 
inst. has filled me with such overpowering joy that I can hardly contain 
myself. For years I have been an admirer of its caricatures, and now the 
first water-colour drawing, a portrait of Captain David Beatty, that I have sent up to the office has been accepted 
It will appear on the 31st March. 

[Since this date I have been lucky enough to get in six more cartoons :—Major Rimington (“ The Scout ”), Captain 
Neil Haig of the Inniskillings, Lord Barnard of Raby Castle, Mr “Jed” Backhouse of Darlington, Mr W. W. 
Tailby (the once celebrated M.F.H.), and Dr Joseph Wood (Headmaster of Harrow),.] 

March 31st—Off for the North, all of us. I am to take an assistantship with a view to partnership, if I like it, 
but I fear I shall not. How difficult it is to find the right place with the right 
man. I know I am hard to please. 

April 25th—Poor little Erica (our second little girl) tumbled off her bed at 
6 am. in the next room to ours. We heard a cry, and on going into the room I 
found she had sustained a “ greenstick” fracture of both bones of the forearm, 
which I set there and then under chloroform, put it in splints, and popped back 
into bed for an hour's sleep before eight o'clock breakfast. This is the first time I 
have ever been in my night-shirt and nothing else to perform an operation ! 

[The case did well, and in a few wecks’ time she was playing about again as 
usual with both arms.] 

May 18th.—Spent the day by invitation with two old schoolfellows, W. F. and 
J. F. Whitwell of Saltburn, at their Thornaby Ironworks, where they very kindly 
gave me a grand insight into how pig-iron is made—the first works | have ever 
been over. After lunch at their comfortable office I was taken along the banks of 
the Tees, up which the majority of their iron ore is shipped from Spain Very 
little Cleveland iron ore is worked at Thornaby by them, though many of the other 
ironmasters work with nothing else. Proceeding next to the “ puddling” furnaces, 
I looked into one of them to see the ore, a seething mass of yellowish-white, 
resembling very much rich Devonshire cream. How odd that it takes half a minute 
or more before the eye can detect its Presence. The rolling process is very 
interesting. What intense heat and danger of being burnt the workers are exposed 
to. The sight of all this really assists a medical man to sympathise more fully 
with his patients. I can now picture the scenes in connection with those terrible 
burns that one has had the care of as a student in the Edinburgh Infirmary. The 
greatest possible care must be taken to avoid getting burnt in such places: there 
are sO many opportunities, if a man is not very careful, of meeting with sad 
accidents of this kind. W. F. W. and self were lifted on to the top of the furnaces, 
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going up a plane from the ground at an angle of 45°. From the top we looked down into the fiery tubes 
giving forth their vile gases, Co, and CO, etc. One can quite imagine an ironworker becoming “gased,” as the 
expression is, if he gets to windward of the mouth of one of these furnaces. A poor wretch, so Whitwell 
said, actually dropped into the furnace we looked into—what a death! instantaneous, no doubt; but how awful 
it sounds! Lastly we looked on at the molten iron being run into the numerous “pig” sand moulds, for they were 
tapping a furnace while we were there. W. F. Whitwell is still, like his brothers, devoted to cricket. Last year he 
visited America, playing for Lord Hawke's team. Both he and “Joe” W. play regularly for the Uppingham 
Rovers in their tour every year. What a delightful album they keep of records of the family doings in cricket : 
photos by the score of teams, etc., and newspaper cuttings referring to matches—a complete record nearly of the 
Whitwell brothers and their cricket. 


At the end of May 1898 we found ourselves settled in Darlington. All thoughts of continuing 
the old profession either on my own account or as an assistant quite given up. The life of a sketch 
artist seemed to open itself out for me at the right moment. We had literally drifted by fate into 
a north-easterly corner of England, where I had never been before, and where I had never known 
a single soul. Setting to work at the new game without interruption, | completed some commissions 
for Scotch hunting friends and a few in the South, and by the kind advice of Mr “Jed” Backhouse, 
my first patron in Darlington, I wrote to Lord Zetland with a view of undertaking “An Old Raby 
Hunt Club Album.” The letter was most courteously replied to, with a promise of his patronage 
and consent to assist in every way that was in his power. One of England’s most able huntsman, 
T. B. Champion, was my first sitter in the district, and fully a hundred others followed in quick 
succession. 

It is not my intention to include in this work further extracts from my diaries, although the 
last two and a-half years, the busiest period of my life in one sense, has been the means of filling 
many a page. 


Tue Apiary, Marrick Park, SWALEDALE, Yorksnine. 


ABOUT PORTRAITS OF HORSES AND 
THEIR PAINTERS 


ONE of the most difficult problems nowadays for a portrait 
painter of horses is how to create for himself something new in 
the composition of his pictures (of course, providing he can paint 
the horse well), that is, if he aspires to become a popular painter, 
Many people are crying out against the conventional horse or 
pony in the box, and will not submit to a mere portrait of their 


favourite; they wish him to be combined with some suitable 
landscape. 

The questions that arise are—How is the horse to be painted? Where is he to stand? What is 
he to be doing? Is he to be prepared for riding, or is he to be at rest and entirely away from his fellow- 


creatures? Is man to be represented in the picture or not? These are a few of the ideas that present 
themselves to an artist and, with few exceptions, are soon discarded with an ever ready answer—“ Shove 
him in a box—the easiest way of doing him, and this will be sure to satisfy so and so.” In many cases 
an artist is not to blame for the conventionality of his pictures ; he has, as often as not, to fall in with his 
patron's suggestions. Take, for instance, an owner of many high class polo-ponies ; he is anxious to 
have one big group taken of the lot, he wants them all to be saddled and bridled, and yet he wishes 
no man to appear in the picture. Here is a problem for the artist. Do what he will, he cannot make 
a natural picture. When he has done his best and produced a big canvas containing eight or nine 
ponies all fully equipped for playing, he must think to himself what an infernally stupid picture he has 
turned out. This goes down to posterity, we will say, and future generations of sportsmen condemn 
the artist for his composition, when it was the owner who had been largely responsible for this absurd 
production. 

In olden times men gained reputations as animal painters, not so much because they were con- 
sidered to be true artists, but on the grounds that their work appealed more to the sporting fraternity, 
many of whom were rich, and kept handing down their paintings until they have reached the same 
class of people of to-day, who still value them, though many of them are now looked upon, even by 
the owners, as most inaccurate and hideously inartistic, but truly sporting. These have their merits, 
and why so? Because they were done for the most part by men who knew a horse from their infancy, 
some few of whom had spent their small fortunes in following the chase, and who had thereby learnt to 
know the habits of a horse both in the stable and in the paddock, in the hunting field and on the 
racecourse. These men were not too proud to associate at times with trainers, jockeys, horse- 
dealers, huntsmen, and grooms. Many of them were high principled people, who had other and 
more refined acquaintance, and carried respect wherever they went. Not only did they do good 
by their presence amongst those whom we have referred to by elevating their minds, but they 
acquired for themselves a truer knowledge of their profession ; for, are not those who live amongst 
horses all their days the best judges in many respects of a sporting picture? And then again, they too 
are honest in their opinions, and will never give vent to flattery. They will always find out some little 
defect, whoever the artist may be, and will not hesitate to point to it at once. 

So many people who imagine themselves to be “of the first water,” aristocratic and so forth, look 
down with disdain upon a man who would sit and share a meal in a cottage along with a huntsman or a 
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stud-groom, though anyone of these would only be too glad to jump at the idea, if he happened suddenly 
to come down in the world, and had no other alternative, or, if he found, by so doing, he derived 
indirectly any benefit. Then, some enthusiastic Church people es often as not, ‘“ synagogue frequent- 
ing beaux” and belles) imagine that “the behind the scenes” of the racecourse, hunting field, and 
kennels are associated with everything that is vile, and that no man who would presume to sit at their 
table should be allowed to keep company with those who are in reality the workers of field sports! If 
only these people knew what the writer has experienced, they would, many of them, change their views 
and become more sympathetic with human nature in a certain sphere that is at present unknown to 
them. It has been the writer's experience to find that the truer the sportsman—let him be of what rank 
you like to take, from that of a stable-boy upwards—the better Christian and more devoted to his Church 
is he likely to be. That there ave such people as the above there is no doubt, yet there still exists a 
remnant—a scanty one—of the good old type of gentle folk who, knowing that all field sports have 
done and are doing much good to the country, have commonsense and sympathise with all classes that 
work for the prosperity of true sport, and who know that the sporting artist, if he wishes to improve 
himself, must go here, there, and everywhere to do this. If he is a gentleman, he will on all 
sides meet with the respect that is his due. Surroundings often make the man, but the man has 
occasionally the opportunity of making the surroundings ; that is, if the surroundings are bad, a weak 
personage will be influenced in the direction of badness, while a strong-minded man amidst an inferior 
class of people has it in his power, provided he use the necessary tact, to improve matters and bring 
them up towards a higher standard of goodness, without being considered himself too much of a prude. 

In the commencement of his career nearly every sporting artist must rely largely upon advice 
thrown out gratis by veterinary surgeons, trainers, dealers, huntsmen, grooms, etc., before he can trust 
entirely to his own observation. Few rich people who own large studs, and indeed very few of any 
class that do not practically live with horses and hounds so to speak, can be of much service as critics 
from a sporting point of view, while from an artistic standpoint the artist had better “hark back” to 
the galleries and private collections for the works published and otherwise of his superiors, past 
and present, in order to get instruction that is worth having, and he should never throw away an 
opportunity of visiting the studios of his brother artists, or seeing them at work in the stable or field. 
After all, his own observation is the best thing to rely upon when once he has had a good start. 
He now goes in, let us say, for a series of portraits of hunters. For his own credit not one of these 
must be alike. By this we mean he should change, as far as possible, the landscape ; the animal itself 
must of necessity vary in each picture, unless our friend be one of the “ pot-boiler” type of artist, 
several of which still do their rounds to all the best shows and race meetings. These men can 
generally draw in an ideal horse, but as to catching true character they never think of doing this— 
their aim is merely to flatter ; and certain dishonest people are willing to pay a few pounds for these 
productions, so that their friends may see them, and say, “What a model of a hunter!” A picture in 
some hands is the means often of bringing grist to the mill. 

It is quite possible to vary the background, even if the artist only attempts conventional box- 
scenes ; and then, again, the attitude of the horse can be changed more or less in each picture by altering 
the position of the legs a trifle, or the head, Still it is well to remember that each horse has his own 
characteristic way of standing, and it is better to draw the horse as you find him, varying your own 
position, showing in one portrait more quarters, in another more chest, and so on. A slight change 
in the position of the easel will make all the difference in your picture. One way to remember the com- 
position of your former portraits is to get a photograph done of each picture you turn out, and now and 
again refer to your album. In this way you are assisted in thinking out changes for a future occasion. 

The writer knows one portrait painter who has immortalised upwards of a thousand horses 
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and ponies in his time. In his case most of them were painted in a box, and the same box, or 
indication of one, repeated pretty often, and in many cases painted in too by a brother artist, who 
picked up the coppers while the former spent the pounds. This is quite a legitimate proceeding, 
so he tried to explain, and so it is, if his patrons understand that such a proceeding has been the case, 
After all, it is the animal that comes especially under notice. One has to consider the time it takes 
to paint or draw in a suitable landscape in the shape of a box—quite as long nearly as it takes to do 
the animal itself, and yet the figure asked for the whole picture is small, comparatively speaking ; hence, 
if an animal portrait painter can secure the assistance of another artist to brush in nicely for a very 
small sum the landscape, the former can devote more time to the most lucrative portion of his picture 
—a plan which has been adopted by nota few. The artist, to whom the writer has especially alluded, 
has, to his knowledge, never employed anyone else to paint into his pictures any landscape other than 
that of a box scene. His outside landscapes are all done by himself, whose composition is excellent 
and most appropriate. The reader can well understand that the monotony of box-painting in one 
picture after another must be great, and if anybody else will take that load off his shoulders, he 
(the animal painter) will only be too glad, as long as the work be satisfactory and tastefully executed, so 
as to set off to advantage his portraits. Personally, the writer would never think of adopting this 
method of turning out a picture. 

How, then, should a horse be painted? If an artist is poor at landscape, decidedly the best 
place for him to portray the animal is the horse's home, the conventional box, but let it be a different one 
for each picture. It is odd how one scarcely ever sees one set of boxes or stalls exactly like the other, 
just as you rarely come across two pair of trousers quite alike. Here the horse may be at rest or play- 
ing with a dog, or looking round at some intruder ; he may have his clothing on or off, only a head-stall 
on, or, better still, nothing at all; or, if his owner likes the idea, he might be saddled and bridled and 
left tied up to one pillar rein in a stall. In order to show his feet, the straw should be represented as 
kicked up in places, though not to show too much flooring beneath it, which gives the appearance of 
want of comfort, or the impression that the inmate is of a very restless disposition. No one can deny 
that a horse looks at home in a box, and if the surroundings are nicely painted and not rendered 
too stiff, a horse looks as well there as anywhere else. An artist must use his own judgment to a large 
extent. Should he happen to be doing a series of portraits for one patron, it would be advisable to 
paint some horses inside the stable and some at grass. In the case of racehorses, where jockeys are to 
be up, the difficulty is got over at once, as it is easy enough to change the landscape outside. If 13. 
Herring was ever fond of the box for his portraits, and his surroundings were often of the stiffest possible 
character ; he never attempted vignetting, and aimed at being too realistic, hence so many of his pictures 
have but little artistic value. In J. E. Ferneley we have an artist who invariably preferred the open 
fields for portraying his horses in; he was distinctly good at landscape, and often combined some 
capital atmospheric effects with his animals and landscape. Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., combined 
equally well human beings, animals, and landscape. All three artists were quite sporting, each one had 
had his share of field sports of one kind and another, and each knew thoroughly well the life of a horse 
and the “ins” and “outs” of the stable. Sir Francis Grant in his day was quite a social magnate at 
Melton, and when he had spent his small fortune (it is said £10,000) over hunting, he turned his hand 
to painting portraits of horses and men, with what success we most of us know. 

Appropriateness of landscape is the great thing to be aimed at. The writer once saw a portrait of 
an old favourite hanging in a conspicuous place in one of the chief rooms of a nobleman’s house, and 
done recently by a good artist too, but-one who is evidently not much of a sportsman. The landscape 
was charming, the portrait of the horse quite up to the average, and all the details excellently painted 
in; but the animal was standing saddled and bridled on the park drive without a soul in sight, his 
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clothing—spotless white, with red check bound with red, and coronet embroidered in the corner— 
lying on the drive (in the mud ?) by his side. Did anyone ever hear of such a ridiculous piece of com- 
position? Even the ancients had more wits about them than to compose such a stupid picture as that. 
The question of grouping two or three or more horses or ponies together so as to make a sensible 
and artistic picture and yet to preserve portraiture is one which calls forth much imagination and skill, 
and the difficulty can only be met with by constant study on the racecourse and polo ground, in the 
paddock and out hunting, as well as by looking into the works of artists past and present. 

No three horses were ever more naturally grouped than Landseer’s “ Hunters at Grass.” In 
Mr T. F. Dale’s “ History of the Belvoir Hunt” may be seen a reproduction of Ferneley’s picture 
hanging at Belvoir Castle, representing three favourite hunters of the Sixth Duke of Rutland with a 
retriever in the foreground, a painting well worthy of any artist's attention. Mr Emil Adam painted a 
fine picture of the Duke of Portland's Welbeck stud in 1890, with no less than sixteen portraits of 
brood mares and foals on the canvas, an enormous undertaking, and yet the whole is well balanced and 
the portraits well preserved. 

If bridled and saddled, an animal requires someone to be near at hand as well in the picture, ze., if 
the landscape chosen be outside the stable, unless the artist vignette his portrait into space, which is so 
successfully done by Mr Lucas-Lucas of Rugby in certain oil sketches that he often does in the 
intervals of his larger works. Of course on a polo ground ponies may be painted standing fully 
equipped for playing at one side of the field without a man in attendance, for they are often trained to 
stand by themselves, though it is never advisable to paint one pony alone like this, as we have seen 
done. Three or four can be well arranged together with just one man in attendance without the 
picture in this respect being open to criticism. 

Above all, let the artist remember that he cannot have too many critics at work on his pictures. 
Some remarks and suggestions thrown out by ignorant and presumptuous acquaintances will nettle him 
at first, but he must command his temper, and in time he will be able to work round these people, who 
may prove to be good friends to him in other ways, while the able critic and good judge of a horse will 
all his life be a blessing to him and a welcome guest in his studio. 
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A VISIT TO HALSTON HALL, ONCE THE 
HOME OF JACK MYTTON. 


PROBABLY every sportsman, both young and old, has heard of 
or read for himself “The Life of Jack Mytton,” by Charles 
James Apperley, under the xomme de plume of * Nimrod.” 
Residing so near Halston, the old home of the Myttons, as I 
was a few years back, I felt that a visit to the eccentric Salopian's 


shrine would make the reading of this excellent book a second 
time doubly interesting. 

A four-mile drive from Oswestry brought us to the entrance to Halston, 
one of those lovely places that reminded me of Felicia Hemans’ words— 


The stately homes of England 
How beautiful they stand 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees 
Over all the pleasant land ! 


And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 


I'm afraid, though, in the case of Mytton, if we read more of the poem, ‘the child's glad spirit” 
could not have been impressed with much love for “ its country and its God.” It was sport and sport 


only that early entered into his soul and thrust out everything else ; aye, and sport of a kind too. He 
was too selfish, too ambitious, too headstrong to be called a ¢rue sportsman. In spite of his consummate 


daring, his great pluck and fearless ways, as well as a certain amount of skill and judgment, which he 


must have possessed to undertake all he did, there was in him a lack of balance, and you could see a 
mind gradually being unhinged and giving way year after year to the wildest extravagance and 
debauchery until the whole nervous system, softened with brandy, brought him a double bankrupt to an 
early grave in his thirty-third year. It is said he went through a sum of money equal to two fortunes of 
fifty thousand a year. 

When one takes into consideration the money that was at his command, it is not difficult to imagine 
a man endowed with pluck that almost amounted to insanity doing a few notorious things; but Mytton's 
life was a mass of eccentricities from beginning to end, from the day he first strode a pony or handled a 
gun to the time when he set his night-shirt on fire as the best cure for hiccough ! 

To return to Halston itself as it now is. Driving up through the park in a dogcart of modest 
pretensions, we pictured to ourselves Mytton's tandems and four-in-hands speeding along up to the large 
pile of red brick with its handsome frontage. The stables, once a magnificent and busy sight, we hoped 
to be able to look at first and foremost ; but, alas! they are no more. It is many years past since a 
shrubbery near the Hall took their place ; they were pulled down to erect farm buildings with at a 
distance on the estate. 

Jack Mytton is no longer a by-word amongst the rising generation around Halston, and a very few 
now ever speak of him, unless it be amongst hunting folk. We wandered down to the wood beside the 
ponds and saw the old brick and half timber boat-house, and fancied we could see Jack Mytton in his night 
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apparel sneaking along on the ice after wild-duck, or swimming the broadest part on ‘ Baronet” to win 
a match with another less enterprising sportsman. After crossing the isthmus between the two large 
ponds, forming as they do a miniature lake, we entered the broad acres of this handsome park. What 
a glorious training ground for the numerous racers and ‘chasers kept by this wealthy turfite of yore, 


and what a grand country for a gallop with hounds! Here, near one of the ponds close to where he 


must have jumped his horse in, stands a little chapel—Mytton kept a chaplain, but more for the fun of 
it than anything else—surrounded by a dozen old yew-trees and moated round with a sunk-fence. 
Picturesque and quaint though this is, it seems the very place to have brought the remains to of such a 
romantic individual. What still exists of him lies locked up in a barn-like chapel of half black timber 
and half stone and bricks, with small diamond-paned windows high up so that no one can look inside. 
The interior contains a quantity of panelled oak. It is just the spot, though, that we could imagine 
“a marriage in pink and an after meet of his hounds.” The trees on their part seemed to be hiding 
from the spectators’ view the little building that contained the ashes of him who, as long as sport exists, 
will be remembered as one of its greatest heroes, though o/ its greatest ornament. “ Pity the dead,” 
pity poor Mytton; he was fated to fulfil the place he did; he was doubtless born to be an extreme 
example to all sportsmen, for, while he instilled into us daring pluck and an intense fondness for field 
sports and racing, he spoilt matters by living such a debauched and reckless life. 

There is nothing, by the by, in the house itself to remind one of Mytton excepting the walls them- 
selves—for sporting pictures and such like had long ago been changed for a very different style of art. 
I noticed, though, that the late proprietor, Mr Wright, had given a place of honour in the smoking- 
room to a print of the portrait of Jack Mytton (on “ Baronet,” I think), surrounded by his scratch pack 
of hounds, but this is practically all relating to him about the house. 

On our way back through Whittington, that pretty old village so closely connected with the 
Halston lairds, I stopped and had a chat with the oldest and practically only inhabitant qualified to 
talk from personal experience of the old days, one Parry, in his ninetieth year, who well remembered 
“Master Jack,” and, as they were lads together, “kept as much out of his road as possible—he was a 
rum un was Jack!” He recollected hearing at the time of Mytton carrying a pony up to the nursery, 
and thereby giving Mrs Mytton and the nurse “some'at of a shock.” The old fellow assisted an 
uncle in shoeing all the Halston stud in its palmy days. He remembered also the bear that Henry 
Alken depicts in ‘“ Nimrod’s” book as being ridden by Mytton into the dining-room amongst all his 
red-coated guests ; but old Parry, too, could remember what the servants at the Hall had to say about 
such a proceeding. It appears “ Jack” unkennelled the bear himself with Parry’s assistance, took the 
muzzle off, and rode it with the chain hanging by its side along the stone passage leading to the 
servants’ hall; the bear and its bold rider appeared suddenly amidst a frightened lot of maids and men- 
servants, who were all enjoying a hearty supper ! Parry was full of anecdote about the Myttons, but he 
was very deaf, and we were in a hurry to reach Oswestry. 


A HORSE'S GALLOP, OR REALISM 
AND ART. 


A SHORT time back I noticed in the Daily Graphic a 
paragraph relating to the above title, accompanied by two 
sketches of a horse's gallop “ old style” (the fully-extended and wrong style) and * new style” 
(being the “gathered” or one of the correct phases of a horse's gallop), and signed by 


“Senex,” who was evidently not then an admirer, nor yet a believer in the way our artists of 
to-day were gradually taking to depict horses galloping. I answered his remarks, but the 
editor was unable to insert what I had written owing to its being too lengthy for a daily paper. 
I have had much conversation with others interested in the horse and the way he is drawn in action, 
and have been unable to convince a few conservative ones as to the truth of some of the results. I feel 
sure that the following will engage the attention of my readers, whether it is taken for gospel by all or 
the reverse ; at anyrate, it will provide food for discussion over an interesting topic. 

For some years I have spent a large amount of time studying the several actions of the horse, 
assisted of late by Captain Hayes’ valuable book, “ Points of the Horse,” papers and magazines. 
I thought by now that the subject of “a horse’s gallop” was pretty well thrashed out, as shown 
by the enormous number of illustrations appearing for some years past in our weekly and daily papers 


and that everyone was becoming more or less accustomed to these new and correct phases of a horse's 
gallop, and had even been taught to look out for the same on the racecourse and in the hunting field. 

“ Horsey ” men, as a rule, are very conservative, unscientific and inartistic, though they know a 
good horse when they see one in or out of a picture. 

For two or three generations, since the days of Alken and other artists, they have accustomed them- 
selves to the fully-extended position seen in their pictures which John Sturgess and many more of 
modern days have imitated. Ask them if they like the attitude of Sartorius’ horses (the two hind-legs 
resting on the ground and the fore-legs suspended in the air like a rocking-horse). They would say 
no; but a jockey in Sartorius’ time would have said yes; for he knew no other pictorial attitude that 
suggested the gallop to his mind, 

Science and art must go together when we are dealing with real life, action and so forth. If our 
retin cannot see one distinct phase in a horse's gallop, z.e., a phase which we can depict, the four legs 
in proper scientific relationship to one another, as proved now by photography, then permit me to say 
I do not think anyone is justified in inventing one to suit art, and at the same time maintain that his 
drawing is correct. If he wishes to draw a horse galloping, he must either draw it on scientific grounds 
and keep on doing so until he dies, leaving the next generation to praise his work—and it will not be 
found, if he is a truthful artist, that his work will die so quickly—or he must disguise, as far as possible, 
the lower extremities by rough indication, leaving the spectator to gather from the life and spirit of the 
horse’s head, the muscles of his body, and the rider's attitude and expression what particular pace the 
drawing is meant to represent—vzae, some of our great war pictures by Elizabeth Butler, John Charlton, 
Caton Woodville, W. T. Maud, etc., where, doubtless, smoke and dust and rough ground has often 
rendered the indication of movement all the easier, 

“Senex” implies we cannot see the “gathered ” position (when all the legs are practically under- 
neath the body as if gathered together). Now, the so-called fully extended phase (you never get all 
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APPENDIX 


1. And Emil Adam, whose painting of racehorses and the 
grouping of them in a paddock Surpasses that of Herring's. 
To admire his work one has only to see the large painting 
he did, in 1890, of the Duke of Portland's stud at Welbeck, in 
which are no less than seventeen excellent portraits of cele- 
brated brood mares, foals, and yearlings, scattered about a 
paddock in a most natural manner, with the owner and his 
Duchess standing chatting with the stud groom in the centre. 
This picture includes “ Atalanta,” “Wheel of Fortune,” 
“Muirin,” and “Raeburn.” Adrian Jones is another fine 
painter of a horse, and so is Lucas-Lucas of Rugby. (Page 1.) 


2. The portrait facing page 2 is of Mr Ralph Lambton’s 
“ Lady Leicester,” Possessing quite the most striking character 
of any hunter that I have had the privilege of drawing. 
Mr Lambton says she is a good huntress with the Zetland and 
other local packs. The points which I have wished particu- 
larly to bring out are the following :—High carriage of head, 
prominent forehead, protruding upper lip, very thin and arched 
neck, ewe neck, high withers, sloping shoulders, big muscles of 
forearm, fine bone and broad tendons of legs below knees and 
hocks, deep girth, light ribs behind, sloping croup and charac- 
teristic tail, and “ mousey” colour peculiar to a well clipped 
horse. 

3. Whether my grandfather, Francis Crawshay, Esq., of 
Treforest, South Wales, and Bradbourne Hall, Kent, who was 
at Eton, was taught there to write like he did or not I cannot 
say ; but if writing is an art, he was certainly an impressionist 
in it! as most of his relatives know—much of it was undecipher- 
able. Though no artist himself, he was a good critic of a some- 
what eccentric type, and his hall was quite a picture gallery. 
He had visited most of the European Galleries of note, and 
Possessed the finest copy of Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair” 
that I have yet seen. (Page 7.) 


4. Speaking generally, as the head is put on the neck to form 
a right angle, or less than this angle, and according to the 
small or large amount of muscle, crest, and superfluous fat, so 
does the neck appear respectively long or short. The actual 
length of the bodies of the cervical vertebre (the string of 
neck bones) varies extremely little in horses of equal size 
—the change is almost imperceptible. I have compared one 
skeleton with another on many occasions, and proved this to be 
the case. A very thin neck, too, in a horse often makes his head 
look proportionately large for his body. This is well instanced 
in some hard worked carriage horses, in which the weight of the 
collar itself, together with an extra amount of exertion, has been 
sufficient to cause atrophy of crest and muscle. I can give no 
better instance of this phenomenon appearing in print than that 
seen in Thomas Bewick’s old horse, “ Waiting for Death,” the 
last work he ever engraved on wood, and this unfinished too. 
It has been published in Mr Robert Robinson’s most entertain- 
ing “Life and Times of Thomas Bewick,” (Page 22.) 


5. As each summer came round for close upon twenty- 
five years, my father was in the habit of taking the family to the 


seaside for about two months, choosing a different place each 
year. In this way we gained a knowledge of the sea coast 
nearly all round England and Wales. He encouraged all his 
children in the collecting of shells and wild flowers in each 
locality, which made us take a more lively interest in the 
common objects of the seashore and country, The awards 
he offered may seem ridiculously small on paper, but they 
were numerous, and were such as most children would jump 
at, whether they collected purely for the love of Natural 
History and Botany, or merely for the award. In my diary 
for 1878, on a memorandum page, I find there a list of 93 
different varieties of wild flowers collected while in North 
Wales, when we were Staying at Barmouth. I was then just 
ten years of age, and studied, with my sisters, Anne Pratt's 
two volumes of “Wild Flowers,” the best book I know for 
children. (Page 64.) 


6. The first prize I ever won was at Leamington College, 
when I finished in front of “Jack” B. Wood (a son of the 
Head of Harrow), who is an ex-Oxford XI. captain and now 
in the Indian Civil Service, and Ernest Edleman, one of eight 
brothers who were a// at school with me there, for the 120 yards 
under eleven; the time, 23 seconds. At the same school I 
won the high jump under thirteen, beating the same two. 
The School had, for financial reasons, incorporated with the 
Town Sports Committee that year, and we had the unexpected 
pleasure of seeing W. G. George win the mile and steeplechase 
with the greatest ease. George, it may be said, holds the palm 
for making long distance records. No one could beat him in 
his day at the mile, which he did at Birmingham (1884) in 
4 mins, 18% seconds, and any distance up to twelve miles ; his 
eleven miles were done in 57 mins. 9} seconds, still the record 
up to date. Only one Englishman has since beaten his mile 
record, namely, F. E. Bacon, who did it in 4 mins. 17 seconds 
at Stamford Bridge in 1895. I can see George running now— 
a tall, spare, athletic figure, with the most determined look on 
his face that I have ever seen ; his style of running was simply 
perfect, and envied by all University athletes who had seen 
him on the track. He was a Moseley Harrier. (Page 70.) 


7. As students, crossing and recrossing the Meadows we 
constantly met a certain Scotsman in full Highland chieftain’s 
dress. He imitated the old style to perfection, from the 
monstrous feather in his “bonnet” down to the peculiar skin 
coverings for his legs and feet. On one occasion I felt that 
our Student magazine should at anyrate have the benefit of his 
back view, so I followed him all the way down the Middle 
Meadow Walk with a pencil and class note-book. Fortunately 
he never turned round, and to my knowledge never knew he 
had been so useful to us. At the end of the 19th century 
one wouldn't expect, even in Scotland, to see such an eccentric 
personage in broad daylight parading the streets, and long hair 
for a man was certainly then out of date; but no one could 
deny that Mr Napier’s whole get-up was decidedly picturesque ! 
(Page 87.) 


8. T. M. Donovan, a Queen’s College, Cork, man; 
played International Rugby football both for Ireland and 
Scotland ; he was an Irish and Scotch champion in athletics 
for several events, including 120 yards hurdles, too yards, 
quarter-mile, and long jump; champion of England two years 
running for long jump (1893-94); amateur champion heavy- 
weight boxer for Scotland; and holds the world’s record for 
the quarter-mile hurdles, which he did in 574 seconds at Crewe 
on 13th June 1896. Donovan was not an Edinburgh University 
man, but studied at the College of Surgeons; he became 
qualified af /asf, and is now in practice in the Midlands. 
(Page 96.) 


9. The Graphic of 11th March 1899 referred to the first 
militiaman that had ever yet been awarded a V.C. :—“ Capt. the 
Honble. Alexander Gore Arkwright Hore-Ruthyen of the 3rd 
Battalion Highland Light Infantry, who had volunteered for 
active service in the Soudan, for his conspicuous bravery during 
the attack on the baggage-guard at Gedaref in September 1808, 
had the V.C. conferred upon him. It seems he saw an 
Egyptian officer lying wounded within fifty yards of the 
Dervishes, so picked him up and carried him towards the 
16th Egyptian Battalion, dropping him several times to fire 
upon the enemy to check their advance. Captain Ruthven 
is the second son of Lord Ruthven. A Ruthven helped to 
murder Rizzio in Holyrood Palace ; and some of the Ruthvens 
conspired against James VI. The present Lord Ruthven 
won his spurs in the Crimea, Abyssinia, and other places.” 
(Page 109.) 


To. Since writing this I received an invitation one day in 
September rgo0 from Mr Pease to come and see his home at 
Pinchinthorpe, in the Cleveland country. Here, instead of a 
long afternoon, I might have spent days, and even then should 
not have been able to say I had got to the bottom of all that 
is to be seen there—his large museum of big game trophies (a 
lion included); his extensive library of valuable and rare 
books; his pictures and prints ; and, outside, the stables and 
paddocks, In the latter I saw five or six Arab brood mares 
each with a foal at foot, and that superb old “Nora Creina,” 
on which Mr Pease rode two years in succession in the 
Parliamentary Steeplechase, and won the race in 1891. Since 
this date she has been the mother of several foals, and has 
taken a big share of prizes, including a first in the Royal 
Show for Hunter Brood Mares. I could not resist making 
a rapid ten-minutes sketch of her as she stood before me— 
rough looking as she was, it was not difficult for one who had 
any eye at all for a horse to see in her the make and shape of 
an ideal hunter. What I probably revelled over most were 
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several albums full of Sir Frank Lockwood's origina/ sketches 
(published and unpublished). Pease and Lockwood were old 
friends, as York and the political world know well ; and it is not 
unnatural that many of the latter's sketches fell into the hands 
of the former. To my mind the “ Life of Sir Frank Lockwood ” 
was compiled in far too great a hurry, and gives no conception 
of the best side of his talent for sketching life and character, 
One has only to look through the albums at Pinchinthorpe 
House to form this impression. I liked especially, “ Wife of a 
Jree and independent elector coming to the door in déshabillé,” an 
old woman, very stout (vde her elastic-sided boots with the 
elastic all gone, and her dishevelled hair), just about to wipe 
her face with her apron to make herself a “ wee bit” more pre- 
sentable to the public gaze ; and another, “( Catharine) What is 
it? (William), Pease is in; Lockwood second, hooray!” a 
Darby and Joan kind of thing in bed, the old chap sitting up, 
kicking his feet high in the air from beneath the clothes, and 
waving his night-cap while reading the morning paper ; his wife, 
on the other hand, very sober and sorry looking, not at all 
pleased at being so unceremoniously disturbed at such an early 
hour ; also a capital good sketch portrait of Frank Baker, whom 
I know and recognised at once, in shooting get-up, a big check 
suit and cap well over his eyes ; and “ Ad/red Pease, when aged, 
addressing a meeting,” a very rapid and vigorous drawing of a 
back view of an old “buffer” addressing from a platform a big 
and excited audience. Lockwood was undoubtedly a most 
exceptionally clever fellow, whose first impressions and thoughts 
were jotted down just when the spirit moved him. His humour 
and satire were unbounded. His sketches were for the most 
part unfinished, even as sketches, yet they were fresh and what 
pleases people most to look at when the spirits require rousing. 
He could plant his subjects well on their feet-—how few can do 
this—and could sndicate wherever he thought fit as well as any 
man living or dead has ever done; he was perhaps better on 
the whole at profile than full face, which is the case with most 
amateurs. In some sketches he bungled a bit over his drawing, 
but this must be put down to his working often entirely from 
memory, and not wishing to do more than give his friends a 
mere impression ; he penned a large number of his sketches in 
the intervals of an enormous amount of other work : sketching 
was only his hobby. When he did sit down to give his whole 
mind to a humorous drawing, he was not to be beaten. Let 
any artist of any country look at Lockwood's “Old fellow watch- 
ing a linnet in a cage with the showman beside it,” and he will 
be inclined to say, “ I’ve never seen anything of its kind to beat 
it.” This sketch is perhaps the best in the whole of Mr 
Pease’s valuable collection of Sir Frank Lockwood’s drawings. 
(Page 159.) 
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one print has been coloured, thus raising the value considerably of each of these copies. 


N.B.—Some of the above works were 
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the above works are very rare, 


private commissions in the first in: 
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owing to the fact that so few impressions, 


ig On one single occasion so far employed a professional colourist, 
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stance, and in a good many cases Mr Fothergill had the kind permission from 
It should also be noticed that, as al/ the stones have been deleted, the majority of 
comparatively speaking, have been taken off the stone. 


All the above 99 auto-lithographs were printed for Mr Fothergill by Messrs George Waterston & Sons, 56 North Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 
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Joy, “ Alec,” 68, 70. 


Keene, Charles, artist, 163. 

Keeting, Canon, 93. 

Kemys-Tynte, Mrs, 157. 

Keng, Lim Boom, 118. 

Kennington Hall, Ashford, 59. 

Kerr, H. W., artist, 119. 

Kilchattan, Bute, go. 

Kingsburgh, Lord, 93, 102, 

Kinloch, Captain David, 101, 103. 

Kinloch, Frank, advocate, 101. 

Kinloch, Lady, 72, 81, 100, 103, 107. 

Kinloch, Miss, 101. 

Kinloch, Sir Alexander, Bart., of Gilmer- 
ton, 72, 81, 93, ror, 103. 

Kinsman, Canon, 63. 

Kunz, Raoul, doctor of music, 85. 


Lambton, Ralph E., sketch of his grey 
hunter, 23; portrait of his huntress 
“Lady Leicester,” facing 2; Appendix, 
note 2. 

Lancaster, Henry, huntsman to the Conis- 
ton, 127. 

Lander, H. W. G., 96. 

Lauser, Gustay, 157. 

Lawrie, Rev. Mr, 88. 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, Bart., 127. 

Leamington, the College, 7, 59, 60, 64. 

Leech, John, artist, 7, 151. 

Lees, Dr Cameron, Queen's Chaplain, 103. 

Le Fleming, George, 91, 93. 

Le Fleming, Miss Mildred, 83, gt. 

Le Fleming, Stanley, 73. 

Le Flemings, the, of Rydal, 71, 127. 

Legard, Rev. C., 137. 

Leyde, Otto, R.S.A., 119. 

Lilbourne gorse, 138. 

Linlithgow, 108. 

Linlithgow and Stirlingshire Foxhounds, 
10, 106, 107, 108, 109, 125, 134. 


Littlejohn, Dr Harvey, 87, 117. 

Llanstephan, 65. 

Lloyd, Frank, his horse sales, 15. 

Loders, the, 152. 

Lonsdale, Earl and Countess of, 73) 103. 

Lonsdale, Earl of, 137, 162. 

Loretto School, 104. 

Lorimer, J. H., R.S.A. 119. 

Lovatt, H., 68, 70. 

Lowbridge, near Kendal, 64, 81, 83, 84, 
88, 116. 

Lucas, H. F. Lucas, artist, 13, 15, 24, 168, 
180; Appendix, note 1. 

Lyall, Miss Edna, 95. 

Lyceum, the, London, 103. 

Lyons, the, 72. 


Machriehanish, Kintyre, 92, 93, 95, 100, 

Mackenzie, Captain C. Gordon, R.A., 19, 
23, 134, 161. 

Maclagan, Sir Douglas, 96, 103. 

Maclaren, Dr Shaw, 117. 

Macneal, Captain, of Ugadale and Losset, 
Argyllshire, 93, 95, 102. 

Macneal, Godfrey and George, 95. 

Macneal, Miss (now Mrs Greenlees), 95. 

Madre, Count de, 130. 

Maiden, Harry, 109. 

Mair, the Misses, 93, 102. 

Maitland, Colonel and Mrs, 102. 

Maitland, Keith, 78, 102. 

Maitland, Viscount, 104, 108. 

Mallam, C., 156. 

Marshall, Ben., artist, 1. 

Mason, Dr (of Windermere), 83. 

Mason, Finch, artist, 156. 

Maud, W. T., artist, 7, 183. 

Maw, “Sally,” 70. 

May, Phil, artist, 48. 

McBride, Dr, 112. 

Mein, Mr, 118. 

Melville, A., A.R.S.A., 119. 

Melville, Harry (now surgeon-captain, 
Indian Medical), 78. 

Metcalfe, William, 127. 

Metcalfe, 10. 

Menzies, C. T., 10, 108, 120. 164. 

Menzies, Mrs Charles T., 108. 

Middleton, Mrs “ Bay,” 135. 

Miles, Dr, 86, 117. 

Millais, Sir John E., 1, 163. 

Miller, E. D., 147, 159, 163, 168, 169. 

Miller, George A., 130. 

Millet : his study for “‘ L’Angelus,” 103. 

Mills, C., 155. 


i - 


Milne, Rey. J. and Mrs, 105, 110, 130. 

Mint Cottage, 71. 

Mitchell-Inneses, the, 72, 74. 

Mitchell-Innes, “ Billum,” 120. 

Mitchell-Innes, Miss Christian, 77. 

Mitchell-Innes, Mr and Mrs Gilbert, 72, 
85, 112. 

Mitchell-Innes, Mrs George, 77, 103. 

Mitchell-Innes, Norman, 73, 112. 

Mitchell-Innes, Rev. Reginald, 72, 84, 
85, 86, 87, 88, 95, 112, 118. 

Mitchinson, Bishop, 86. 

Moody, Miss Fanny, 81. 

Moore, Dr J. Irwin, portrait of his pony, 
125 15, 137, 151. 

Morgan, Miss Violet, 156. 

Morland, George, artist, 2, 157. 

Mornitt, Mrs, of Rokeby, 72. 

Mosman, A., 120. 

Mounsey, Edward, portrait of, 54. 

“Mounted Blacks,” Edinburgh, ro, 

Muir, Captain, 95. 

Muir, Sir William, 125. 

Mullins, Lieutenant Herbert, ror. 

Mullins, Rev. J. G., 66, 71, 156. 

Munro, George, 89. 

Munro, J. C., M.F.H., rog. 

Muntz, P. A., M.P., 15, 134, 137, 138, 
155, 161, 168, 169. 

Murdoch, Burn, 112, 125. 

Murray, G. T., artist, 118. 

Murray, Milne, Dr, 112. 

Musgrove, Dr, gr. 

Musgrave, Sir Richard, Bart., 157. 

Mytton, “Jack,” 157, 181. 


Napier, Mr, portrait-sketch of, 87; Appen- 
dix, 7. 

Neasham, Miss, sketch of one of her 
hunters, 49. 

Nelson, Mrs (the famous Grasmere ginger- 
bread maker), 85. 

Newquay, 63. 

Nickalls, Guy, 4. 

Nightingale, Basil, artist, 150, 151. 

North, Colonel, 81. 


Orr, Dr Basil, 112. 


Page,W. B. (high jumper, American cham- 
Pion), 73. 

Parkin, G. R., 71. 

Parnell, John, 146, 151. 

Patchett, Mr, 168. 

Paton, Dr Noél, 89, 95. 
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Paton, Miss Noél, 78. 

Paton, Sir Noél, 96. 

Payne, Charles, huntsman to the Dum- 
friesshire, 120. 

Pease, Alfred E., M.P., 158, 159; Appen- 
dix, 10. 

Pease, H. Gurney, M.F.H., 83. 

Peddie, Dr, 118. 

Peel, John, souvenirs of, 127. 

Pennel-Elmhirst, Captain, 127, 132, 138, 
154, 155, 158. 

Pennell, Joseph, artist and author, 47. 

Pentland, bookseller and publisher, 76. 

Peterborough, the Bishop of (Magee), 86. 

Pick, Dr, 3o. 

Picthorn, Surgeon-Captain, R.N., 103. 

Player, Mr, 10, 109. 

Portland, Duke of, 180; Appendix, note 1. 

Pratt, Dr Sutton, 168. 

Preston, G., 109. 

Prestonpans, sketch at, 41. 

Pritchard, Percy, 85. 

Pytchley, the, 15, 134, 135, 136, 138, 144, 
146, 147, 155, 156, 167. 


Raby, “An Old Raby Hunt Club Album,” 
by G, A. Fothergill, 16, 45. 

Railton, Herbert, artist, 48. 

Ramsay, Dr Hamilton, of Torquay, 90, 
96, 100. 

Ramsay, Mr, of Barnton, 122. 

Rathbone, Mr, 151. 

Rawnsley, Canon, of Crosthwaite, 71, 127, 
155. 

Rayner, Mr. 

Rayners, the, 127. 

Redmayne, Arthur, 103. 

Reid, Dr John, ro4. 

Reid, Sir George, P.R.S.A., 48. 

Relton, Dr, of Rugby, 129. 

Renshaw, E., go. 

Renshaw, W., 81, 83. 

Reynolds, Rev. E. M., M.F.H., 74, 83; 
116, 127. 

Riddle, Captain, 137. 

Riddle’s Court, Edinburgh, sketch of, 41, 

77, 106. 

Ridhalgh, Colonel, 64. 

Rigby, Mr, 136. 

Rigg, John, 66. 

Rigge, Mrs, 64. 

Rimington, Major, of the Tnniskillings, 

165, 173. 

Ritchie, Dr James (now Professor of 

Pathology), 85, 86. 


Robertson-Aikman, Major, 109. 

Robertson, Mrs Argyle, 96, 112. 

Robinson, John, 66. 

Robinson, Robert, Appendix, note 4. 

Roden, Mrs, 4. 

Roden, W. T., 126. 

Rose, Mr, M.R.C.V.S., 153. 

Ross, Captain, 107. 

Rossiter, Charles, art master, Uppingham 
School, 7, 67, 69, 87, 162. 

Ross, Mr, ro. 

Ross, Mr, Lord Hopetoun’s steward, 
120. 

Rouch, W. A,, 152. 

Rouge, Mr, 70. 

Roughton, W., 68, 70. 

Rowdon, G, W. 

Royal Medical Society, 87. 

Royds, Rey. Mr, 118, 119, 120. 

Roze, Marie, 76, 81. 

Rudolf, Dr, 86, 

Rugby School, 156. 

Ruskin, Mr, 71. 

Russell, Rev. “Jack,” 157, 158. 

Rutherford, “Jimmy,” 10, 108. 

Rutherford, Professor, 83. 

Ruthven, Hon. “Sandy” Hore-, 109, 120, 
126; Appendix 9. 

Ruthven, Lord, 109, 

Ruthven, the Master of, 108. 

Rydal Hall, 93. 


Sanders, Dr Gordon, 87, 117. 

Sartorius, Mr, animal painter, 183. 

Saughton Hall Asylum, 91, 102. 

Saunderson, Colonel, 74. 

Saunders, Rey. Mr, 100. 

Schuster, Mrs, of Torquay, go. 

Scott & Ferguson, Messrs, lithographers, 
84. 

Senhouse, Mr, 165. 

Seymour, James, artist, 2. 

Shaw, Walter, sea painter, 89. 

Shayer, Mr, artist, 156. 

Simpson, Miss Annie, 72, 103. 

Simpson, Professor A. R., 118. 

Skrine, Rev. J. H., warden of Glen- 
almond, 66, 71. 

Smith-Sligos, the, of Inzievar, 78. 

Somervell, Mr and Mrs, of Sorn, 105. 

Southesk, Earl of, 64. 

Spencer, Earl of, 136, 155. 

Sprott, Major, rog. 

“The Squire,” rhyme on, 148 ; measure- 
ments of, 149. 


Stark, R., 10, 109. 

Statham, Rev. Mr, of Torquay, go. 

Steeds, Captain, 155. 

Stewart, Dr Purves, 120. 

Stewart, Falconer, 10, 109. 

Stewart, Sir T. Grainger, 10, 112, 116, 122, 
125 

Stiles, H. J., F.R.C.S.E., 8, 75, 81, 116. 

Stokes, J. H., 15, 152. 

Stops, Mr, 138. 

Straker, Herbert, 16. 

Stuart, Colonel Crichton, 63. 

Stuart, Harry, 107, 125. 

Stuart, Mr and Mrs Windsor, 107, 112, 
116. 

Stubbs, George, R.A., artist, 1, 122. 

Sturgess, John, artist, 1, 7. 

Symington, Dr, 95. 

Symington, Professor, 112. 


Tailby, W. W., 173. 

Taylour, Lady Olivia (now Lady Henry 
Bentinck), 93. 

Temple, Bishop (now Archbishop of 
Canterbury), 73. 

Tenniel, Sir John, artist, 7. 

Tennyson, Lord, 106. 

Thomson, Colonel Anstruther, 151, 158. 

Thomson, H. A., F.R.C.S.E., 8, 75, 81, 
82, 83. 

Thomson, Hugh, artist, 159. 

Thring, Gale, 69, 70, 156. 

Thring, Rev. Edward, 7, 8, 68, 79, 71, 76, 
87, 90, 163. 

Timms, A. B., 112. 

Toulmin, Mr, 136, 138. 

“Tommy,” a cart horse, 12. 

Trotter, Mrs “ Jock,” 132. 

Tucker, the brothers, artists, 83. 

Tuck, Rey. Mr, 70. 

Tuke, Dr Batty (now Sir John Batty 
Tuke, M.P.), 10, gt. 

Turner, A. J., 69. 

Turner, J. M. W., R.A., 28, 69. 

Turner, Logan, F.R.C.S.E., 77; 103, 117. 

Turner, Sir William, 8, 77; 78, 88, 91, 103. 
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Tweeddale, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of, 96. 


Uppingham School, 7, 64, 66, 86, 102, 
156, 174. 

Usher, Miss, 109. 

Ushers, the, 10, 109. 


Vanity Fair, 8, 14, 15, 17, 121, 168, 
173. 

Varey, Mr, Lord Zetland’s Stud-groom at 
Aske, sketch of, 53. 

Vaughan-Williams, H., 10, 101, 103, 104, 
107, 108. 

Vaughan-Williams, Mrs, 104. 

Victoria, Queen, 155. 

Vine-Haycock, Captain, R.A,, 151. 


Wales, the Prince of, 122. 

Walker, “ Charlie,” 71. 

Walker, Sir Peter, Bart., his harriers, 

Wallace, A. R., C.B., D. L., 108. 

Wallace, Dr, 103. 

Wallis, O. C., 13, 130, 132, 136, 139, 140 
155, 161. 

Walmesley, Mrs, 128. 

Warwickshire Hunt, North, 126, 132. 

Warwick, the Countess of, 132, 155. 

Waterston, Messrs George, & Sons, 45, 46, 
88, 118, 119. 

Watson, John, M.F.H., 165. 

Watson, Mrs, vib 

Wauchope, Don, 96. 

Westbury, Lord, 116. 

Westminster, the Duke of, 167. 

Wharton, W. H. A., M.F.H., 159. 

Whitehead, Walter, F.R.CS., 10, 121, 
129, 170, 171. 

Whitson, Mrs, 112. 

Whitsons, the, 110, 

Whitwell, J. F., 70. 

Whitwell, W. F. and J. F., 173. 

Whitworth, Mr, 165. 

Whyte-Melville, Major, 159. 

Wilkinson, Mr, 69. 

Williams, Daniel, 69. 


Williams, Dr, 152. 

Williams, “ Reggie,” 89, 96. 

Williams, Sidney, 85. 

Willoughby, Lord, 146. 

Wilson, Christopher, 122, 

Wilson, Hugh, 122. 

Wilson Miss Julia (now wife of Captain 
Inglefield, R.N.), 73. 

Wilson, Mrs Christopher, 73, 116, 121. 

Windlestone, the seat of Sir William Eden, 
Bart., 28, 30. 

Withers, Colonel, 103. 

Withers, the, of Briery Close, 127, 

Wolstenholme, Mr, artist, 165. 

Woodcock, Mr, 120. 

Wood, Crawfurd, 138. 

Woodhead, Dr German Sims, 10, 86, 91. 

Wood, J. B., Appendix 6. 

Wood, Rey. “ Charlie,” 64. 

Wood, Rev. Joseph, D.D., 7, 64, 173; 
Appendix 6. 

Woodsworth, Gordon, 103. 

Woodville, Caton, artist, 183. 

Wood, W. J., the naturalist, 68, 

Wooton, John, artist, 2. 

Wordsworth, William, the poet, 64, 93. 

Wright, G., artist, 1. 

Wright, Mr, 182. 

Wroughton, W., M.F.H., 134, 155. 

Wynn, the late Sir Watkin Williams, Bart., 


151. 


Young, “ Charlie,” 10, 120, 125. 
Young, Dr P. A., 114. 
Youngers, the, 10. 

Younger, William, 109. 

Young, Lord, 125. 


Zeisburg, Herr, 68. 

Zetland, the Marquis of, 16, 174; 
portrait of his “ Mirth,” 20; portrait 
of his “ Fairy,” 21; portrait of his 
“Morris Dancer,” 27 ; portrait of his 
“Donegal,” 31; scene in the Marquis 
of Zetland’s kennels, Aske, facing 48. 


“AN OLD RABY HUNT CLUB ALBUM.” 
DEDICATED TO THE MARQUIS OF ZETLAND. 


THE ENTIRE WORK OF 


GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, 


M.B. OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY; AUTHOR OF “A RIDING RETROSPECT,” 1895 
GEORGE WATERSTON & SONS, EDINBURGH), Erc. 


ONE VOLUME, ROYAL FOLIO. 


52 LARGE COLOURED PORTRAITS AND 1] OTHER PLATES, 
An “Edition de Luxe,” Half Calf, August 1899. Four Guineas. 


THE SAME, 50 LARGE COLOURED PORTRAITS AND 11 OTHER PLATES, 
Cloth, August 1899. Three Guineas. 


? 

HE above work was published in August 1899 by subscription privately by the author, who sold his entire 

residue in September 1899 to the late Mr Bernard Quaritch of 15 Piccadilly, Mr Quaritch republished 
his copies, placing a premium of a guinea on the original figure, and was also able to secure from the author's 
printers (Messrs George Waterston & Sons, Edinburgh) the “overs from printing” of the two extra plates, 
which were only contained originally in the edition de luxe, so as to make complete his copies of the cheaper 
edition, which he was able to sell at £4, 10s. each; those of the edition de luxe at 5 guineas, 

The author would here like to explain why the portrait of T. B. Champion, huntsman to the Marquis of 
Zetland’s Hounds, was not originally included in a// the 150 copies printed. A copy of the edition, which did 
not contain his portrait, had been sent to one of the sporting papers, and the reviewer came to the conclusion 
that the book was “comparatively valucless” on this account. Had the reviewer had the courtesy to inquire 
whether there was some mistake, he would have found out that there was a printer's error. The author had 
decided that the edition de luxe should be bound in half calf, and should contain two extra plates, one of these 
being a portrait of the “first whipper-in,” Tom Harrison. Now, the printers, being more or less ignorant of hunting 
terms, had confused the terms in the author's letter, viz.,“huntsman” and “ whipper-in,” and printed 150 copies, 
with a few “overs” in case of “spoils,” of the whipper-in instead of the huntsman; thus T. B. Champion only 
appeared in the edition de luxe of 100 copies. The author, too, was not aware of this fact before the stones had 
been deleted. He at once took steps to find out how the blunder arose; he also feared a good deal of mischief 
had been done locally, not only by this reviewer, but by others who had missed seeing the huntsman’s figure in the 
cheaper edition, and yet a portrait of the first whipper-in had appeared throughout, which complicated matters 


still more. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The Times, 9th September 1899. manner, is the next, that of Lord Barnard, the present owner 
A hundred copies de /uxe of ‘The Old Raby Hunt Club” are of Raby... . 
published in stupendous folio. Very sumptuous volumes they 
are, and likely to be cherished as heirlooms in as many Durham The Scotsman, 24th August 1899. 
a 


and Yorkshire households. We may congratulate Mr George A. 


Fothergill on having done a brilliant piece of work with excellent . . . The work is so good that it must interest huntsmen all 


effect and extraordinary rapidity. In less than a year he has the world over... . Its interest centres in the artistic merits 
thrown off a gallery of striking likenesses... . Take, for of its pictures, and in their accuracy and excellence as portraits ; 
example, No. 3, Mr “Jed” Backhouse, It appeared originally but the book has also some historical value... . the chief 
in Vanity Fair, and has seldom been surpassed even by that success of which (the portraits) is the felicity with which they 
Periodical. Scarcely inferior, though in a more suppressed catch and record a distinctive point of character... . . 
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PRESS NOTICES—continued. 


The Studio, November 1899. 


. ... Astep in the right direction is achieved by Mr Fother- 
gill, who has contrived to infuse very welcome artistic qualities 
into his forty-nine large chromo-lithographic portraits of members 
of the Old Raby Hunt Club, the majority of whom are shown 
attired in the conventional “pink” of the hunting field. Its 
embarrassing size is the only fault that can be urged against this 
very handsome and sumptuous album. 


Vanity Fair, goth November 1899. 


Mr George A. Fothergill—an artist whose work is known to 
readers of Vansty Fatr—has published by subscription a very 
handsome picture book . . . . Though these (the portraits) vary 
in merit, some of them are excellent, many of them are very 
good, and all of them are admirably reproduced .... The 
letterpress portion of the book is very carefully done, very full 
of interest, and to most it will bring knowledge of the men 
pictured. Mr Fothergill is heartily to be congratulated upon a 
very beautiful production. 


Pall Mall Gazette, 8th July 1899. 


. ... A stately volume is the result, in which are depicted 
the familiar faces of many noted followers of the Zetland Hunt 
. -.. Dr Fothergill shows a pronounced talent in the humorous 


appreciation of character .... Dr Fothergill’s album will rank 
as an historical document in the days to come, and should be a 
treasured volume in many a sportsman’s library. 


North Star, Darlington, 12th September 1899. 


.. ++ The South Durham and North Yorkshire district is 
rich in hunting associations, and some of these are dealt with in 
this volume, which contains nearly sixty large coloured auto- 
lithographic portraits of the members of the Club in hunting 
dress, besides a good deal of interesting information of a personal 
character . . . . In his introduction Mr Fothergill gives a con- 
cise sketch of the “Old Raby Hunt Club,” from its commence- 
ment with the reign of William Harry, Earl of Darlington, at 
the end of the last century, until he gave up hunting in 1830. 


.... Among the more notable of the portraits are:—The 
Marquis of Zetland, M.F.H.; Colonel Wilson, C.B.; Lord 
Barnard; The Marquis of Londonderry, ex-M.F.H.; Lord 
Henry Vane Tempest, M.F.H.; Sir William Eden, ex-M.F-.H. ; 
Mr W. H. Wilson-Todd, M.P.; Captain Wilson- Todd, ex- 
M.F-H.; Mr W. H. A. Wharton, M.F-.H., of Skelton Castle ; 
Mr Herbert Straker, the Hon. Secretary of the Zetland Hunt; 
Captains Sheldon, Montagu, and Christopher Cradock ; Mr J. E. 
Backhouse, the Hon. Secretary of the Old Raby Hunt Club . . . . 


Sporting Times, 8th July 1899. 
.... “I have seen the proofs,” says the Brztish Yeoman, 
‘and they are really excellent. Lord Zetland’s is a good likeness, 
and Champion and his first whipper-in are also excellent . . . .” 


Baily’s Magazine, October 1899. 


A perfectly ideal work for the library, billiard-room, smoking- 
room, or whatsoever place men do congregate in to talk horse 
and hound .... The series of portraits is inimitable. Mr 
Fothergill has studied his sitters with the eye of a true artist, 
and invests each one with a character and individuality that 
stops short of clever caricature . . . 


Land and Water, 23rd September 1899. 


Mr George A. Fothergill has produced with pen and brush 
perhaps the finest memorial of a Hunt of any country that was 
ever memorialised. We have had histories before, but we have 
neyer had personal introductions to the majority of the members 
such as his big album gives tous... . 


E. C. Selwyn (Headmaster), Uppingham School Magazine. 


. ... We should say that seldom have the types of the 
hunting field, not unknown to the streets of Uppingham and the 
brow of Beaumont Chase, been more happily caught by the 
pencil of the artist (an old Uppingham boy), and rendered with 
more of that distinction which is the homage of fidelity to 
HM oo o6 


GEOKGE WATERSTON AND SONS, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH, 


